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Who Is 


This Man? 


A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman. 
Daring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the police net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 

andthe unexpected in thiscase was John 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 

The heavy steel safe in the offices of . 
the Polk Manufacturing Company had 4 
been looted. The payroll $11,050 in 77a9 
gold and bills was gone. As soon as 
the loss was discovered, the cashier ZY 


telephoned immediately for Hartray. Zee 


To the eyes of the casual observer *: 
there was not asingle clew. But for Har- 
tray it wasonly the work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


The Closing Net 

The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped intoa waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’s clothes 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly after- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been crafty but he 
had reckoned without the unexpected. 

Hartray spent only two days on the case 
but his reward was $300. How would you 


like to earn money like that? 
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Bea Finger Print Expert 


Wh y don’t you get into this fascinating 

where the field and salaries are unlimited? Police 
he: adquarters, detective agencies, government de- 
partments, hospitals and industrial plants are con- 
stantly in need of finger print experts. You will have 
a chance to travel, meet big men and become an im- 
portant factor in a highly respected vocation. Itisn’t 
hard to learn. All you need is common sense and the 

knowledge which our trained specialists can give you. 
SS. 


oN Learn at Home in Spare Time 


\\\ You don’t need to leave your present position or 
\ go away from home to learn the secrets of this fas 
“ cinating game. Our special system of home study 
= teaches you everything in your spare time. Justa 
= few minutes each day and before you realize it, 
you will be ready for your first case. And best of 
all the cost is only a few cents a day—less than you 
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spend for cigars. 
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CHAPTER I. ly laughter in them as they looked at 





' 
MRS, TRAVIS’ NECKLACE Dale. a me 

“Superb, but misplaced e sal ot- 
VOICE at his elbow inter- ing the firm and yet delicate mold of 
rupted Martin Dale’s rapt her neck and shou'ders. “1 was just 
contemplation of the string thinking that it would make a splendid 

of pearls blazoned on Mrs ornament for you. Miss Arliss.” 
Jarendon Travis’ scrawny neck. He — “Platierer?” Vivian Arliss gave him 
turned, vaguely conscious that for se\ a playful slap on the shoulder with her 
eral minutes he had been watched at a fan just as the orchestra struck up a 
distance by the girl who now stood at lively one-step tune. “You were think- 
his side. ing nothing of the kind, Mr. Dale. I 


‘Superb, isn’t it?” she asked. happened to be watching you—and dad 
Dale transferred his admiring gaze tells me I can read faces like an open 
from Mrs. Travis’ necklace to the young book. You were gazing at those pear! 


person beside him. The exquisite slen- with the eye of a—a 


derness of her figure was strikingly set “A cynic, perhaps?” he suggested. 
off by a gown of cerulean blue. Her “Not exactly. I should rather sav the 


eyes, large and very deep, were an in- eye of one who covets his neighbor’s 
definite shade of gray, and there wa goods.” 
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Martin Dale stood very still for a 
moment. Out of the corner of his eyes 
he saw Mrs. Travis dancing with a thin 
and very prim little man with a moon- 
shaped bald spot in the back of his head. 
Then he looked quickly at Miss Arliss. 
They were standing in a corner of the 
ballroom, and in the shaded electric 
lights her hair was the hue of the pale 
sunshine of late autumn. Her eyes, 
mysterious and a trifle roguish, baffled 
him. 

He laughed lightly. “To covet what 
belongs to other people is a primal in- 
stinct, I believe. This stupid old world 
would wither up and die if everybody 
was content with his own. Avarice is 
the motive power that makes the -uni- 
verse hum. The pickpocket and the 
financial magnate are, in the last analy- 
sis, actuated by the same impulse. 
Though their tactics differ ig 

“No speeches, please. We were dis- 
cussing Mrs. Travis’ necklace.” 

“So we were,” .said Dale lamely. 
“May I lave the next dance, Miss Ar- 
liss 7” 

“You may not. You are far more 
interesting as a conversationalist than as 
a dancer, and this particular subject 
fascinates me. Do you know what I 
was thinking when I saw how long- 
ingly you were looking at our hostess’ 
necklace ?” 

“Do tell.” 

“It occurred to me that such a mag- 
nificent ornament must exert an irre- 
sistible attraction on the elusive and 
light-fingered gentleman who calls him- 
self “The Benevolent Picaroon!”’ 

Dale started slightly. For a moment 
he looked hard into her eyes, but they 
told him nothing. 

“Too bad The Benevolent Picaroon 
isn’t among us this evening,” he mur- 
mured. “These affairs are a bore. A 
little excitement is needed to liven them 





up.” 
Miss Arliss’ lips twitched. She looked 





out over the whirling throng on the 
ballroom floor. 

“Console yourself, Mr. Dale. He 
may be in our midst this very moment. 
Isn't that a deliciously thrilling thought? 
It’s generally suspected that he leads a 
sort of Jekyll-and-Hyde existence, you 
know. The name ‘picaroon’ is unique, 
even—according to Webster, it means 
‘rogue.’ It positively makes me shiver 
to think that any one of the brilliant 
young men I see here to-night may be 
The Benevolent Picaroon.”’ 

“You have a lively imagination, Miss 
Arliss.” 

“So dad says. Do you know, Mr. 
Dale, that I have such a vivid picture 
of The Benevolent Picaroon in my mind 
that I could almost describe him to 
your” 

“Indeed?” There 
flicker in Dale’s eyes. 
like?” 

“Well,” and Miss Arliss looked at 
him languidly out of half-closed eyes, 
“in the first place he is a bit vain. Or, 
rather, he is proud of his illicit achieve- 
ments. I suppose that means nothing, 
though, for Lombroso or somebody has 
said that all criminals are vain. In the 
second place, he is a lover of animals.” 

“Isn’t that rather obvious? You 
would naturally infer it from the fact 
that he always leaves a card behind stat- 
ing that he will return his plunder to 
the owner as soon as the latter has do- 
noted ten per cent of its value to the 
Society for the Protection of Animals. 
What about the rascal’s physical char- 
acteristics ?” 

“Tall, well-proportioned, strong, but 
not exactly athletic.” Miss Arliss, a 
faint smile on her lips, was still gazing 
at Dale out of narrow-lidded eyes. “He 
really should be doing a man’s work in 
the world, but instead he prefers to live 
the life of a genteel loafer. He steps 
lightly through life so as not to disturb 
Mother Earth’s delicate epidermis. He 


Was an 


“What 


uneasy 
is he 














is a fascinating villain, but his features 
are striking rather than handsome. He 
appeals to women, but he is wot the kind 
of man who is easily spoiled by them. 
Shall I go on, Mr. Dale=”’ 

“T am extremely 
voice was low and a litile tense. 

“As I see him,” Miss Arliss 
on, “he is rather dark. There’s a brown- 
ish gloss to his short-cropped hair. Hi- 
eyes are strong, restless. 
When he smiles, which isn’t often, his 
smile goes clear through one. His nose 
is rather too prominent, but he has a 
good mouth and a rather robust chin. 
Is the picture complete 7” 

“Very,” said Dale. 
tured the amiable villain so vividly that 
Too bad he isn’t 


interested.”’ Dale’s 


went 


sharp, and 


“You have pic- 


| can almost see him. 
here to hear your animated description 
of him. Your imagination is really 
Arliss. I think you're 
Picaroon an in- 


wonderful, Miss 
The Benevolent 
respect, 


doing 


justice in one 


though. ou 


\WWho knows 


he works harder than any otf 


called him a genteel loater. 
but 


the rest of us? 


What 


“Stealing people’s jewelry and break- 
110 their houses isn’t work.” 

ut it involves much exercise and a 
Besid 
that foes to the 
Animals, the fel- 
n. Tha 


heard some 





great deal of risk. . considering 


the te: per cent Society 
for the Protection of 

low does more good than hat 
rumor | 


1 ‘ 
It seems that a number o! 


reminds me of a 
time back. 


years ago, when The Benevoleit 


roon was a mere youth, he was un- 
justly convicted of a crime that he never 
committed. He served several years in 
prison, and when he came out he was 
naturally an embittered man, hostile 


toward the authorities and none too re- 
spectful of the law that had wronged 
lever I getting 

t 


him. since he has been 
xy playing unmerciful jests on the 


even | 
police.” 

The 
“That’ 


after a long pause, 


him steadily. 


murmured 


girl regarded 
interesting,” she 


“but, of course, it’ 


The Benevolent Picaroon 


only a rumor. Anyway, you would 
naturally be amiably disposed toward 
The Benevolent Picaroon.” 

“Why so?” 

“Best reason in the world.” 
was a faint curl to the 
“While he has victimized nearly every 
body else in our social set, he seems to 
have let you strictly alone. No wonder 
you are championing his cause.” 

Dale bit his lip. His eyes traced a 
crack in the floor. For a moment his 
face reflected both the shivers and the 
thrills of one skating on very thin ice. 
Before he could recover from his con- 
fusion, the girl spoke: 

“You may have that dance now, if 
vou like, Mr. Dale. On second thought, 
I] don’t think The Benevolent Picaroon 
will annoy our hostess to-night.” 


There 
lips. 


girl's 


CHAPTER II. 


1TY TAD! BROOCH 


W!! \T the deuce!” 
, 


Martin Dale, alias The Benevo- 


eri Picaroon, flung himself into his fa- 


+ 


vorite arm chair and scow'ed at a stat- 


uette of Venus of Arles that decorated 


his reading table. It was three o'clock 
in the morning, and he had just returned 
from the Travis ball. 

troubled him. 


Miss 


someting. 


Several things 


Ip 
-] Sekt ie 
\riiss evidentivy suspected 





In giving a word picture of The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon as that genial rogue ex 
isted in her imagination, she had give 
an accurate portrayal of Martin Dal 
himself. She had done it so vividly and 
with such a profusion of detail that, 
for a painful moment or two, he had 
felt a di |. He wondered if, dur 
ing ij 1 i tary contu ( he iacl 
betraved himself by look or manne 

Wha es did she mean?” he 
miuttere ciirect e the au Oo to th 
marble fi € oO e table 


hin Perhaps she had been acting on 
a | spicion and had hoped that he: 








insinuations would startle him into a 
betrayal of himself. She could have no 
direct evidence ; of that he was certain. 
The only apparent basis for her sus- 
picions, if she had any, was the rather 
trivial circumstance that Martin Dale 
had been one of the few in their social 
circle who had escaped The Benevolent 
Picaroon’s visitations. 

“A little oversight that’s easily reme- 
died,” was his thought. ‘One of these 
dark nights I'll rob my own house and 
join the ranks of The Benevolent Pica- 
roon’s victims. That ought to convince 
everybody, including Vivian Arliss.” 

The idea amused him for a little 
while. It had a distinct tang of nov- 
elty, and it would serve a practical pur- 
pose besides. Soon, however, his face 
darkened again. He could not quite rid 
his mind of the suspicion that Miss 
Arliss’ insinuations had been more than 
random shots. On second thought it 
occurred to him that his immunity from 
The Picaroon’s activities must seem 
rather significant to an onlooker. He 
was known to be wealthy, and his house 
was full of costly and artistic objects. 
In the natural order of things his turn 
should have come long before this. 

Besides, he grimly mused on, Miss 
Arliss was not just a disinterested spec- 
tator. Only the other night—Thurs- 
day, if he remembered correctly—he 
had entered the Arliss home on the 
Drive in his own inimitable way and 
appropriated a choice collection of valu- 
ables. The police had made the usual 
investigation, but it had disclosed noth- 
ing that shed the faintest light on the 
identity of The Picaroon. Malcolm Ar- 
liss, the father of Vivian, a hard-headed 
man of the self-made kind, had swal- 
lowed his chagrin and made the re- 





quired donation to the Society for the 
Protection of Animals. The following 
day he had received a bulky package by 
there the inci- 


special messenger, and 


dent had ended, or so The Picaroon had 
thought at the time. 
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Now, however, he was not so sure 
that his latest adventure was a closed 
incident. Vivian Arliss’ innuendos had 
started several disquieting speculations 
in his mind. Was it possible that he 
had blundered and left some clew be- 
hind him in the Arliss house? It did 
not seem likely, for he always kept his 
wits about him, and his fingers were 
nimbleness itself. Yet Vivian had 
spoken with an airy assurance which 


- strongly hinted that her suspicions were 


founded on something tangible. It was 
not unthinkable that she had made a 
discovery of some sort and for reasons 
of her own was keeping it to herself. 
On the other hand, it was just as likely 
that she had been only teasing him. If 
her aim had been to keep him guessing, 
she was succeeding admirably. 

There was still another thing that 
troubled Dale. Among the articles he 
had appropriated in the Arliss home 
was one that had appealed se strongly 
to his taste for the quaint and curious 
that he had yielded to temptation and 
failed to return it along with the rest. 
It was a mere trifle, seemingly of slight 
intrinsic value, and he had been unable 
to see how there could be any harm in 
keeping it. The Arliss family would not 
miss it, he had felt sure, and the bauble 
pleased him so greatly that he hated to 
part with it. 

But now, while he sat there ponder- 
ing Vivian Arliss’ cryptic remarks, he 
rather wished he had returned the trifle 


with the rest of the loot. Innocent 
though the thing seemed, it might cause 
unpleasant complications. It might 


even serve as a connecting link between 
Martin Dale and The Benevolent Pica- 
roon. Once his dual life was exposed, 
his career of rollicking adventurer 
would be closed, not to mention a long 
tretch of years behind iron bars. The 
prospect was decidedHy disagreeable. 
From his various exploits he had de- 
rived countless thrills and much sly sat- 
isfaction at the discomfiture of the po- 














lice. 
as he had hinted to Vivian Arliss, and 
he was enjoying his revenge to the ut- 
most. 


Now he glimpsed dangers ahead, and 
all because of a girl whom in the past 
he had looked upon rather disdainfully. 
In fact, until to-night he had scarcely 
viven Vivian Arliss more than an occa 
sional passing glance. She was unques- 
tionably attractive, but beauty alone had 
interested Dale greatly, and his 
lances in Vivian's direction nad 
im an impression of a giddy and 
social butterfly, the kind that 


never 
. 1 
casual 
given h 


Ore cous 


oys with life aud men’s hearts. To- 
night, after a look into her strangely 


had revised his 
Tm) His brief tete-a-téte with her 


aded gray eyes, he 


' 


had left him wo: = 

‘The tair V1 1 is like a pool ol 
clear water,” ior told himself. ‘Looks 
shallow, but is really very deep. Won- 
ler what she is up to?” 

LI ee ‘ shawen tees} anc D4 l- . 

He lit a cigarette and let his glance 


ove over the den. It was furnished in 
rather quiet taste, but here and there 
as a bizarre touch. For instance, the 
hing above the mantel was the like- 
-s of a famous Apache, though few 
people would have guessed it. The 


skull on top of the bookcase had once 
i venlou 


world-wide re 


contained the diabolically — in; 


swindler of 


howl 
\s he gazed at the gruesome relic, 
Dale’s figure suddenly stiffened. From 


irection of the outer door came a 
insistent peal. The little 
clock on the mantel showed half past 
hree. It was a strange hour for any 
to be calling. A pucker of appre- 
ed on Dale’s brow. 

the hall, and he knew 
Bilkins, who 

vith one eye open, had 


ivory 


one 


lool- 





his faithful 
seemed to sleep 


al Ways 


gone to the door to see who was there. 
Several minutes passed. Subdued 
sounds of conversation reached Dale’ 


' 


ears. Then, after a discreet knock, Bil- 


The law had wronged him once, 
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kins walked in. He was a mild-man- 
nered little man with a villainous face, a 
contrast that made a strong appeal to 
Dale’s sense of humor. 

“Lady calling, sir,” 
servant. “She won't give her name, 
and she refuses to go away till she has 
seen you. She seems quite determined, 
sir. What shall I do?” 

Dale shrugged. “Tell her to go to 
blazes.” 

“T did, 
words.” 

“Then tell her I am down with small- 
pox, St. Vitus’ dance, or lockjaw.” 

“1 tried to tell her you were indis- 
posed, sir, but she declares she saw you 
than an hour that you 
looked the picture of health then.” 

“Oh!” With brows arching, Dale 
tussed away his cigarette. “My coat, 
Bilkins. Show the lady i nto the draw- 
ing room and tell her [ll be with her 
in a minute. 

“Yes, sir.” Bilkins, galvanized 
sudden activity by his master’s abrupt 
change of helped Dale on with 
then hurried out. 


announced the 


though not in just those 


less ago and 


into 


IManiler, 


his coat, 


“The fair Vivian seems be rush- 
ing things,” mused Dale when he was 
alone. He straightened his tie and 
brushed a speck of cigarette ash from 
his trousers. “I imagine shall have 


interesting little chat.” 

A few moment 
uneasiness gone from his face, he 
bowing before Vivian Arliss. She 
a heavy satin wrap over her gown, and 
her only headwear was a veil of blue 
tulle. Seated the door, she re- 
garded him rather languorously as he 
walked in. 


at urpri rC( 


quite an 
later, every sign of 
stood 
wore 


near 


, Mr. Daler” She was 
siniling, but he detected a strain of sub- 
dued excitement beneath her blithe ex- 
terior. “You see, I couldn’t very well 
make a scene over at Mrs. Travis’.” 

“A scene?’ murmured Dale with a 
slight lifting of the brows. 


SO | decided 


| 
} 
A 


he nodded. “And 
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continue the conversation a little later. 
I went home with father and mother, 
and as soon as they had retired I tele- 
phoned for a taxicab, slipped out of the 
house, and came here. Mother would 
be scandalized if she knew about this 
unceremonious visit.” 

Dale maintained a polite silence. 

“Tt’s a shocking hour for a call, but I 
couldn’t wait,” she went on. “I found 
Our conversation so interesting that | 
was eager to continue it. Let me see. 
Where were we? were 
discussing The Benevolent Picaroon.” 

She looked archly at Dale. The rest 
less motions of her left foot, incased in 
a dainty slipper of gray and silver, be- 
trayed an agitation of which her face 
gave scarcely a hint. 

“You drew an imaginary picture of 
him,” Dale reminded her. “It 
vivid that I could almost see the rascal.” 

“No wonder I| pictured him convine- 
ingly. I stood face to face with him all 
the time. I didn’t have to draw upon 
my imagination in the least. Suppose 
we drop pretense and save time, Mr. 
Dale? I learned to-night that you are 
The Benevolent Picaroon.” 

“How ridiculous!” Dale laughed as 
if genuinely amused. “Do the wee 
hours always inspire you to jests of that 
kind, Miss Arliss?” 

“I am not jesting.” Her face so- 
bered a trifle. “I know you are The 
Picaroon. Call it woman’s intuition or 
what you like—but I know. I made 
the discovery by chance while you were 
looking so avidly at Mrs. Travis’ neck- 
lace. It began with the faintest sort of 
suspicion. It suddenly occurred to me 
that your house was one of the few in 
our set that had not yet been visited by 
The Picaroon, That proved nothing, 
of course, but I decided to put my sus- 
picion to the test. I threw you off your 
guard with a rather broad hint, and for 
a moment you were utterly confused. 
In that moment I saw clear through vou, 
Mr. Dale.” 


Oh, yes—we 


Was so 





Dale laughed again, but inwardly he 
berated himself for a simpleton. He 
recalled that her thinly veiled insinua- 
tions had given him a jolt. It was the 
first time that a suspicion of that sort 
had been voiced, and, being wholly un- 
prepared for the shock, he had recoiled 
for an instant. His confusion had been 
brief, but evidently it had lasted long 
enough for him to betray himself in the 
surprisingly farseeing eyes of Vivian 
Arliss. 

“T would hate to be on trial 
life if you were on the jury,” he told 
her. “You would hang a man becaus« 
he looks admiringly at a gorgeous neck- 
lace and because he jumps when ac- 
cused of leading a double life. Were vou 


for my 


really serious, Miss Arliss?” 
“Absolutely.” 
Dale’s lips twitched. He felt sud- 
denly relieved. It was clear now that 


Miss Arliss had no proof beyond her 
intangible suspicions and_ intuitions. 
It was really farcical, but it would be a 
lesson to him in the future. He must 
be more careful, he told himself, and 
among other things he must refrain 
from looking too longingly at other peo- 
ple’s jewelry. 

“Granting, for the sake of argument, 
that I am The Picaroon,” he said lightly, 
“what do you propose to do about it?” 

“That’s much better, Mr. Dale. As 
you very well know, our house was 
robbed last Thursday night.” 

“So I saw in the papers.” 

“With one exception, all the stolen 
articles were returned two days later. 
The exception “was a jade brooch. It 
is a trifling thing compared with the 
other articles you found in the safe, and 
why you should have kept it is beyond 
me unless——” 


“Unless what?” He regarded her 
curiously, 

“Unless you happen to know some- 
thing of the—the history of the brooch.” 


She looked at him searchingly. Her 


eyes, with their peculiar shade of gray, 

















. 





were very solemn now. “I don’t see 
how you could, and yet there is no 
other reason why you should have kept 
the brooch.” 

“How delectably mysterious!’ he 
murmured. “But you forget that I] am 
not admitting anything, Miss Arliss. 
We are discussing a purely hypothetical 
What about the - 

“You shall hand 
Her voice was tense and low, and her 
usually vivacious smile was now a mere 


case, brooch ¢ 


it over this instant.” 


afterglow. 
“And if I tell you that it is 
possession ¢” 


She glanced at her wrist watch. “If 


not in my 


you have not surrendered the brooch 
within three minutes, J shall cali the 


police and have them search the house. 
Remember that the brooch, if found 
here, will be ample proof that you are 
The Benevolent Picaroon.” 

IXvidently she had 
be impressed by the threat, 


expected him to 


for his ait 


oi unconcern seemed to nettle her. 
‘You will do as you see fit, of 
course,’ he quietly told her, “but the 


police are sticklers for red tape. Thevy’re 
not likely to search a private house 
without a warrant. Even if they did, 


not find the 
7: - ” 


lOOKINY tor. 


they would brooch you are 


Per- 


cy ‘ 14: an ee F 
one regarded Hi searching 


haps you think I an_blufflig ?’ 


fie shrugged indifferently, at the 
ann Linen pointing through the open 
1 ‘ 4 Cf 1 . 
loor ou will find the telephone in 


e little alcove to the right of the hail 


nm go out. I believe the police de- 
partment’s number is three one hundred, 
Spring.” 
. ] ee a 
Then vou have no objection to hav- 
ng yo house se arched 7 
“Rot the slioktest: I'll eves 
NOT the signiest; itt even go 


lar as to waive my rights as a Citi 


id submit to search without a war- 

her lip, and D cnew he 
the first round of tl ittle 
There was a warning gleam 


She bit 
had won 
of wits. 
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the mysterious gray eyes, however, that 


told him she was about to change her 
tactics. 

“I suppose you have hidden the 
brooch so securely that you feel cer- 


tain the police could not find it,” she 
declared, a little petulantly. She stud- 
ied him for a moment, her color heigh 
ened by a flush of excitement. “I ex 
pected vou to be stubborn, and | aim not 
through yet. That brooch, Mr. Dale, 
has a bearing on a very vital matter 
a matter of life or death. [ mean to 
have it before T leave your house.” 

By way of emphasis she swung out 
While he pondered 
Dale 


ankle. 


her foot a little 
was absently 


When he 


autlo- 


her strange words, 
silken 
up she 
matic pistol at 


admiring a 


iooked was pointing ai 
hin ° 


“Ts it as serious as all that?" he 
mured, folding his arms and gazi 


muzzle of the weapon. 


traight into the 


‘So serious that I am prepared to 


1 1 
hoe you unless vou surrender the 


1 oo Ss | P , 
broocn,. er voice 100k a t . oul 


1 ] 7. £h. slrite . +] 5 ton ‘ 
the hand that clutched the pistol wa 
. We 


teady “Your lite or the 
Dale.” 


‘Well, I’m ji gered !”’ Ile regarded 


' \ 
broo. Nn, \Ir. 


her in frank amazement, noting the 
hysterical gleam in her eyes that gave 
he lie to the fain ronical le Oo 
her lips. “All that fuss about a pie 
of jade? 

| ol ou 1 Was a LLC 1 life 
or death.” Her voice had a metallic 


quail \ that testiied to he Ca ( 
And don’t think I haven't e nerve 


to shoot. It is nov with a i ce 
it tne rist watch ‘three fifty-five 
On the troke of rou you | aear 
unle Mu surrender e br ( 
mealtime 

The speec! well a esiure 


that accompanied it, 
but D 


her seriousne 


Was In no 


ter qui 


| 
Cal, 





the rhythmic flutters of 


neath her throat 
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tension of her whole attitude indicated 
that she was desperately in earnest. 
All the whiie he was wondering what 
there could be in a piece of jade to ex- 
cite her so violently. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“You're rather stunning, 
permit me to say so,” he coolly re- 
marked, his glance traveling up and 
down her fingers. “That pose is truly 
magnificent. You're a. splendid trage- 
dienne, Miss Arliss. [-xcitement 
hances your charms wonderfully. | 
suppose you are aware that the pistol 
may accidentally go off?” 





if you will 


Cri 


She darted another glance at her 
watch. “It will go off in precisely three 


minutes and a half, unless you prodyce 
the brooch immediately—and it won’t 
be by accident.” 

“Mind if I smoke?” 
his case and lit a cigarette. 
about have time to finish it.” 

“Aren't you—afraid:” Her tone ex- 
pressed bafflement and admiration. 

“Scared stiff.” He grinned brazenly. 
“That’s why I smoke to keep up a 
show of courage.” 

Her lips quivered at the corners. 
She made an ominous motion with the 
pistol, then cast another glance at the 
watch. “Two minutes more,” she an- 
nounced. 

Dale exhaled leisurely. 
met and tangled. In her 
intermittently, he 
mingled with smoldering fury. A minute 
passed; then another. Somewhere in 
the house a clock struck four. When 
the last sound had died away, he tossed 
the cigarette from him and sauntered 
forward 

“Dangerous toy,’ he murmured, 
gently taking the pistol from her and 
putting it in his pocket. “Apt to get 
you into trouble sooner or later. Now, 
shall we discuss this thing quietly? We 
than by 


Dale took out 
“TH just 


Their glances 
eyes, blazing 
hopelessness 


Saw 


better that way 


may get on 
heroics.” 
He drew up a chair and sat 


} 
aown. 
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She was breathing hard, and from time 
to time she sent him a withering glance. 
“You see, Miss Arliss, it was really 
very foolish of you to point the pistol 
at me. You wouldn’t have tried any- 
thing so futile if you had given yourself 
time to think it over soberly. Even if 
1 were The Benevolent Picaroon and 
the brooch were in my 
couldn’t surrender it to you without be- 
traying myself, since in that case pos- 
session would be proof of guilt, and 
between the two evils of exposure and 
ceath there’s very little Per- 
sonally 1 think I should prefer the lat- 
ter. From what I’ve heard of him, | 
think The Benevolent Picaroon would, 
too. So, you see, under the circum- 
stances the pistol was not a very per- 
suasive argument.” 

Gradually her anger cooled. As 
emotions subsided the hectic flush died 
out of her cheeks, leaving her pale. 

“Tl wonder if I could have been mis- 
taken,” murmured, eying him 
fixedly. “I felt so sure vou were The 
Benevolent Picaroon that I didn’t stop 
to reason things out. Perhaps I acted 
hastily.” 

“Appearances are deceptive,” mur- 
mured Dale sententiously. “It’s never 
safe to jump at conclusions. One may 
land head foremost in a slough of con- 
tradictions. By the way, is your fa- 
ther doing anything to recover the 
brooch ?” 

*He’s stirring heaven and earth, but 
for reasons of his own he is doing it 
quietly.” 

Dale studied her askance. Her an- 
ger was gone, but another emotion had 
taken its place, and it was so powerful 
that she shuddered from time to time. 
He wondered if it was fear. 

“You said the brooch had a bearing 
on a matter of life or death,” he 
on. “Your own?:” 

“No!” The word, sounding like a 
tremulous breath, was scarcely audible. 
‘lenched her hands 


possession, | 


choice. 


ner 


she 


went 


She clenched and unc 














with slow, spasmodic motions.  Fi- 
nally she shook herself. “! must go 


now. Sorry to have annoyec you Mr. 
Dale. Will you promise,that yo. von't 
mention this—this interview « any 
one?” 

“You may rest assured on the core. 
As tor the brooch, don’t worry It’s 


just possible The Picaroon wii change 
his mind and return it to you. Who 
knows but that you will receive a sur- 
prise in to-morrow’s mail?” 

She looked up, a faint glimmer of 
hope in her eyes. Then she shook her 
head sadly. “Oh, you don’t know— 
it may be too late, or it may fall into 
hands of people who——” She bit her 
lip as if realizing she had said tow much. 
“Will you ring for your man and have 
him call a taxicab, please?” 

A few minutes later, as Dale stood 
at the window and saw her cab glide 
away down the street, he made a dis- 
covery that drew a low exclamation 
from his lips. Dawn was breaking, 
and in the gray dusk he saw a* man 
emerge from a dark doorway across the 
street. After a glance in the direction 
of the rapidly disappearing cab, the 
man moved a hand to his mouth. A 
whistle pierced the stillness of the 
street, and shortly a closed car drew up 
at the curb, pausing just long enough 
to permit the watcher to enter. Then 
it started briskly in pursuit of the taxi- 
cab. 

Thoughtfully Dale stepped away trom 
the window. Two pictures were flash- 
ing in and out of his mind. One was 
Vivian Arliss, a vision of beauty and 
terror. The other was a piece of pale- 
green jade in a setting of intrigue and 
mystery. 

CHAPTER III. 


A STARTLING REPOR' 


MALCOLM ARLISS, president and 

principal owner of the Arliss Mo- 
tors Company, hac out one rule of con- 
duct, and he adhered to it with the de- 
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votion and enthusiasm of a zealot. It 
was that any course of action was right 
and desirable as long as it contributed 
to the success and prosperity of Malcolm 
Arliss. No ethical subtleties or senti- 
mental considerations were ever per- 
mitted to sway him from his purpose. 
He had found it an excellent rule, from 
his own materialistic point of view, for 
it had enabled him to work his way up 
from a six-dollar-a-week job as office 
boy to a position of wealth and power. 
His nature was not exactly sordid, for 
he tried to be fair and just in so far as 
fairness and justice squared with his 
rule ot conduct. His reputation for 
hardness and sharp dealing was 
founded on a firm belief in the old saw 
that the race is to the swift and the 
devil take the hindmost. 

His private office on the top of a 
downtown skyscraper was screened 
from the din and bustle of the outside 
world by heavy, wainscoted walls and 
relays of private secretaries. There was 
an air of quiet efficiency over it all, 
from Arliss’ personal stenographer, 
acutely prim and plain, to the filing cases 
which represented the last word in mod- 
ern business methods. 

On the morning following the Travis 
ball, however, there was a disturbing 
undercurrent in the atmosphere. Ar- 
liss, heavy-jowled and massively built, 
smoked his fat, black cigars with a cer- 
tain grim gusto, and he dictated his 
letters in a jerky and preoccupied way. 
Some of his nervousness was communi- 
cated to the stenographer, who for sev- 
eral days had noticed a change in her 
employer. He had seemed distracted 
and brooding, and his usually even tem- 
per had ranged by fits and starts from 
silent moroseness to violent outbursts of 
rage. This morning the change in him 
was more marked, and she wisely sus- 
pected that Arliss had secret worries 
that were not connected with his busi- 
ness. 


A visitor was announced, and Arliss 
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waved the stenographer out of the room 
and gave orders that the caller was to 
be admitted immediately. As soon as 
the latter, a lanky individual with a 
sandy mustache and a curiously expres- 
sionless face, had entered the office, Ar- 
liss bolted the door. 

“Any news, Drennon?” he brusquely 
inquired as he offered cigars. 

Drennon selected a cigar, look ap- 

preciatively at the label, and lit the weed 
with an elaborate care which suggested 
that the smoking of a dollar cigar was 
something of an event in his life. 
Look here, Mr. Arliss,” he began 
after a few puffs, “I could get at this 
case of yours a whole lot better if I 
knew what it was all about. I don’t 
exactly like the idea of fumbling in the 
dark. Why not wise me up on a few 
things ?” 

Arliss scowled. “It’s a strictly pri- 
vate matter, as I told you in the begin- 
ning. That’s the reason I engaged your 
agency instead of putting the matter in 
the hands of the people who usually do 
such work for me. I made it plain that 
you were to ask no questions. You 
know all that it is necessary for you to 
know. I am paying you twice your 
regular fee, and a handsome bonus in 
addition if you find the brooch for me. 
What are you complaining about?” 

“T just don’t like to work blindfold 
—that’s all. You're the boss, though, 
and what you say goes. The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon hasn’t communicated with 
you?” 

Arliss shook his head. 
he?” 

“I just had a hunch that maybe he 
knows how anxious you are to get the 
brooch back and hopes to make you 
pay a stiff price for it. It’s just a 
guess, you understand, but it’s the only 
theory that explains why he didn’t send 
the brooch back to you along with the 
rest of the swag. There’s one ques- 
tion I’ve got to ask you. How many 
people are in on the secret?” 


“Why should 


“Secret? What secret?” 

Drennon grinned shrewdly. “You’ve 
been secretive as the dickens about this 
matter right along. There was no men- 
tion of the brooch in the list of the 
stolen articles you gave the police. It 
was never referred to in the newspa- 
per accounts, though all the papers car- 
ried columns about the — robbery. 
There’s some kind of mystery about that 
brooch, and it will help me to know how 
many people are wise to it.” 

Arliss thought for a moment. His 
tired eyes, shot with tiny red streaks, 
gazed hard at the detective. “To the 
best of my knowledge, only four,” he 
said. ‘They are myself, The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon, my daughter, and one 
other person whom I can’t mention.” 

“What about your wife?” 

An ironical smile twisted Arliss’ lips. 
“My wife is fully occupied with her so- 
cial affairs. She doesn’t know a 
thing.” 

Drennen scribbled something in his 
notebook. Then he looked up and 
studied Arliss’ broad forehead as if try- 
ing to plumb the secrets hidden behind 
it. 

“One more question, Mr. Arliss, and 
you mustn’t take offense at it. Have 
you any reason for suspecting that Miss 
Arliss is working against you in this 
matter ?’ 

Arliss gave him a long, penetrating 
glance. “She might be inclined to do 
so,” he declared, measuring his words, 
“but as far as I know she hasn’t taken 
any action in that direction. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Hang on to your chair, Mr. Ar- 
liss,” said the detective. “I’m going to 
tell you something that will give you a 
jolt. At the Travis ball last night your 
daughter was seen talking with a party 
whose name is Martin Dale.” 

“Well, what of it? 1 know Dale 
slightly. He’s a_ good-for-nothing 
loafer, but aside from that I don’t see 











any harm in my daughter talking with 
him.” 

“I’m not through yet. About three- 
fifteen this morning—about half an 
hour after you got back from the ball 
—Miss Arliss left your residence, got 
into a taxicab, and drove to Dale’s house 
on West Forty-eighth Street. She re- 
mained there till about half past four.” 

“The devil she did!” exclaimed Ar- 
liss, jerking himself forward in the 
chair. He controlled himself very 
quickly, however. “Still, aside from the 
unconventional hour and the fact that 
she went unchaperoned, I don’t see 
there’s anything to get excited about. 
II] demand an explanation, of course. 
but ¥ 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
softly interrupted Drennon. “I’m in 
charge of this case till you fire me off 
the job. You needn’t be afraid of 
scandal. Just give Miss Arliss all the 
rope she wants, and maybe she will 
help us find the brooch. Not intention- 
ally, of course, but she might make a 
slip of some kind that will give us a 
clew. Get me?” 

“You think my daughter knows some- 
thing ?”’ 

“I’m only putting two and two to- 
gether. You said yourself that Miss 
Arliss has a reason for bucking against 
you on this deal. A young lady of 
spotless reputation doesn't go un- 
chaperoned to a man’s house in the early 
hours of the morning unless something 





important is up. You can draw your 
own inferences.” 

Arliss inserted his thumbs in the 
armpits of his vest and thought hard. 


hemently as he 


moved vt 
Ail the while he wa 
sly gleam 


His jaws 
smoked. 

at Drennon, puzzled by the 
he saw in the detective’s eyes. 

“Out with it!” he ordered finally. 

” said the de- 
tective softly, rolling his eyes in a know- 
“why your daughter went to 
Why Dale’ particu- 


s looking 


“{ was only wondering, 


ing way, 
Dale’s house. 
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lar? There are so many other houses 
in this town she might have gone to.” 

“T’m not paying you for talking in 
riddles, Drennon.”’ 

“Well,” said the detective in the same 
softly insinuating tones, “it looks as 
though your daughter was somehow 
concerned in this matter of the brooch. 
From what | can make out, she either 
knows where it is, or else she is try- 
ing mighty hard to find it. Now, to the 
best of our knowledge, the brooch is 
still in The Picaroon’s possession. 
Doesn’t it strike you as queer that your 
daughter’s interest in the brooch led 
her to Martin Dale’s house early this 
morning °”’ 

Arliss started; then he sat rigidly still 
for several moments. His heavily 
hooded eyes gazed hard at the detective. 
Suddenly he bent forward. 

“You don’t mean to say 
is—the—the——” 

Drennon laughed in his quiet way. 
“I’m not saying anything just yet, Mr. 
Arliss. But it’s an interesting specu- 
lation—isn’t it? What I want to know 
now is how anxious you are to get the 
brooch back. your daughter 
seems to be mixed up in the business, 
just how far are you willing to let me 


that Dale 


Since 


go: 

Arliss smoked in silence while his 
mind worked. He bit hard into the 
remnant of his cigar, twisting and roll- 
ing it between his teeth. 

“It may be necessary to pull a little 
rough stuff,’ Drennon went on, speak- 
rtone 


was dark and hard. His 


ing in an unde 

Arliss’s face 
eyes were fixed on a motto in a sim- 
ple black frame which hung on the wall 
near his desk. Though Arliss did not 
kuow it, it was a quotation from the 
works of a famous philosopher. It had 
bolstered up his fortitude many times 
when a small inner voice protested 
against the ruthless working of his rule 
of conduct. He mumbled the words 


half aloud: 
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“Act as if the maxim of thy will were 
to become, by thy adopting it, a universal 
law of nature.” 





From the motto on the wall his gaze 
moved to the detective’s face. Dren- 
non’s blinking little eyes were peering 
at him in a questioning way. Finally 
Arliss spoke: 

“Don’t be rougher than you can help 
—but go the limit.” 

Drennon chuckled softly as he picked 
up his hat and walked out. Arliss rang 
for his stenographer, then dictated 
steadily for an hour. He seemed to fix 
his attention on the work before him 
by sheer power of will. His semblance 
of composure lasted until the attendant 
in the reception room announced that 
Wesctcott Train was waiting to see him. 
Then Arliss, in the act of signing a let- 
ter, started so violently that a big drop 
of ink splotched the white page. 

“Show him in,” he directed, steady- 
ing himself. Then, curtly telling the 
stenographer to leave the room, he 
braced himself for the forthcoming in- 
terview. 

‘Wonder what Train wants,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘There’ll be the devil to pay if 
he should find out that the brooch is 
missing. I mustn’t let on anything.” 

He got up from the chair, set his 
jaw and squared his broad shoulders. 
When the door opened he was out- 
wardly calm save for a belligerent gleam 
in the deep-set eyes. 

The man who entered was in his early 
thirties. His face was bronzed and his 
blue eyes were clear and cold. With an 
unconscious swagger he walked briskly 
to the desk where Arliss stood and meas- 
ured the older -man with a_ hostile 
glance. 

“T think I hinted, last time you were 
here, that I would throw you out bodily 
if you ever returned,” Arliss told him. 
“The business you and I have to trans- 
act can be attended to by mail and tele- 
phone.” 


Train’s eyes narrowed. “You aren’t 
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going to throw me out, bodily or other- 
wise, Arliss.” He drew up his shoul- 
ders and tensed his figure. Under his 
coat there was a suggestion of lithe, rip- 
pling muscle. 

Arliss, more powerful of build, but 
lacking the other’s suppleness and 
youthful resilience, contented himself 
with a supercilious shrug. 

“What do you want;:” he 
churlishly. 

“One of your excellent cigars, to be- 
gin with. Thanks!” 

“I thought you were in Boston,” re- 
marked Arliss. ‘What brings you to 
New York?” 

“An acute attack of homesickness, 
among other things. Also disgust—dis- 
gust with myself and the dirty work | 
have been doing for you the past three 
weeks. I am here to tell you that I am 
through.” 

“Indeed?” There was an 
flicker in the older man’s eyes. 
you forgetting something?” 

“Perhaps.” Train regarded the other 
steadily through the tobacco haze. 
“Maybe I am, but what’s life worth if 
a man loses his self-respect? You've 
got me tied up hands and feet, Arliss, 
and for a while I thought you had 
shackled my soul, too. I found I was 
wrong on that point, though. I thought 
you had broken me, but I find I was 
only badly bent. There’s a spark of 
manhood left in me yet, and you know 
that only a spark is needed to set off 
an explosion.” 


asked 


uneasy 
“Aren’t 


“Very pretty speech.” Arliss 
y _ prett) Pp 

sneered. “Suppose you come to the 
point.” 


Train ignored him. “I left Boston 
last night to tell you that I am through 
with you. I want to be able to look 
my fellow men straight in the eyes again. 
It will be a novel sensation after these 
three weeks that have seemed like years. 
Go ahead and do your darndest, Arliss. 
Put me in jail for the rest of my life. 
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Send me to the electric chair. Go the 
limit. You seem to have me where you 
want me, but my soul is still my own, 
and I have a few iragments of self- 
respect left that I mean to save from 
the wreckage.” 

Arliss’ lips curled contemptuously. 
“That's a very highfaluting speech, com- 
ing from a murderer.” 

Train, hands clenched, came a step 
closer. His face paled a trifle. ‘‘Don’'t 
say that again, Arliss,” he said quietly. 

The other shrugged. His shrewd eyes 
searched the younger man’s face. 
“Have you seen Vivian?” he asked in 
casual tones 

Train laughed bitterly. “I’ve fallen 
pretty low, but | am still a man of my 
word. It was part of our understand- 
ing that I should not communicate with 
your daughter, and {1 haven't done so. 
However, | saw an article in the papers 
the other day that interested me.” 

“Yesr” Arliss’ tone wa: His 
face was outwardly mocking, but there 


tense. 


was an uneasy glint in his eyes. 
“Your house was visited by The Be- 


nevolent Picaroon, I understand. I be- 
lieve the safe was entered and a quan- 
tity of jewelry and other valuables 
stolen. I wonder if a certain jade orna- 
ment was among the loot.” 

“Anxious on that point—aren’t you 
Train?” A shrewd, silken smile twisted 
Arliss’ “You would give a t 
deal if you could be sure that 
ornament would 
[ wonder if the speech you im 


lips. 


never come 
ment ago would have sounded qui 
bombastic if you hadn't | 
ing hope that the 
for go i 

Train stood 
the older man as yin 
hind the mask of stolicity 
his features. 

“Aren’t you forgetting,” Arliss we 
on, “that the jade brooch would be al 
most as dangerous to you in The Pica- 


roon’s possession as in my own? Un- 
less The Picaroon should destroy it— 
which isn’t likely—there would be al- 
ways the danger that it might fall into 
the hands of the police. But don’t de- 
ceive yourself with false hopes, Train. 
Che jade brooch was returned to me, 
along with the rest of the stolen articles, 
as soon as I complied with The Pica- 
roon’s fool request and donated the 
usual ten per cent to the S. P. A.” 

For a tense moment the two men 
faced each other in silence. 

“[t came back---intact 7” asked Train. 

“Intact,” said Arliss without a flicke: 
Of expression in his face. “Now, my 


friend, we'll end this delightful farce. 
You either trot back to Boston and tin 
ish the job I gave you, or | cal! 
police aud invite them over to my louse 


1 
Lie 


to inspect a certain trinket in which 
they'll be very much interested.” 
Arliss sat down and drew the tele 
plione to him. A medley of conflicting 
expressions crossed Train’s face. 
Boston 


casual tones. 


‘There’s a train for about 


noon,”’ Arliss 
“You'll have to hurry if you want to 
catch it.” 

The younger man hesitated a momen 
longer. He cast a sharp glance into the 
other’s inscrutable face; then his mind 
seemed made up. 

“All right,” he said with a shrug, turn- 
“After all, Bos- 


observed in 


ing toward the door 
ton has its good points.” 

The door closed behind him, and .\1 
drew a long sigh of relief. 
Slowly, with head bent a trifle, Trai: 

his way through the hum and 
the outer offices. Arliss’ tri 

have been marred by a 

misgiving if he could have 
expression on the younger 

face as the latter waited for thi 

’t quite make him out,” ‘Train 
to himself. “The old fox 
bat ai ; yet I had a queer 
Wonder if ii 


eve id 


1 Was lying. 








CHAPTER IV. 


THE PICAROON’S HERMITAGE. 


At ten o'clock that morning, after a 

breakfast hurriedly served by the 
villainous-looking Bilkins, Martin Dale 
stepped out of his house on West Forty- 
eighth Street and turned toward the 
Avenue. He had managed to snatch a 
few hours of sleep, but it had been dis- 
turbed by visions of a pair of tragic, 
gray eyes and a trinket of pale-green 
jade. Both lingered tantalizingly in his 
imagination as he climbed to the upper 
deck of a southbound bus. 

Just as he had two identities, so Dale 
had also two places of abode. The 
house on Forty-eighth Street, with-its 
sedate brownstone front and its som- 
ber air of respectability, was the ex- 
clusive habitat of Martin Dale, club- 
man, social favorite, connoisseur of 
horseflesh and rare contraband wines. 
A thorough search from cellar to attic 
would have revealed not the slightest 
clew to the roguish activities of his al/er 
ego, The Benevolent Picaroon. The 
latter had his habitation in a squalid and 
tumble-down house on West Third 
Street, an unsightly thoroughfare whose 
hideousness was accentuated by the roar 
of elevated trains and the presence of 
junk shops, reeky basement restaurants, 
and garages and horse stables. Much 
of the amazing luck attending The 
Picaroon’s exploits was due to the fact 
that Dale kept his two identities strictly 
apart. 

Now he was on his way to the house 
on Third Street, for it was there he 
had hidden the jade brooch. He sel- 
dom entered it by day, for the sight 
of a well-dressed and evidently refined 
man walking into such a place might 
cause talk and arouse suspicions, but 
he was determined that Vivian Arliss 
should receive the ornament, either by 
mail or messenger, with as little delay 
as possible. He was incurring a double 
risk, for Miss Arliss would naturally 
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think it strange that the brooch should 
be returned so soon after her talk with 
Dale, and the coincidence might easily 
revive her suspicions; but she would 
have no evidence, and Dale was willing 
to take a chance. 

He had ridden only a short distance 
when something prompted him to turn 
in his seat and look back. It was a 
bright summer day, and the Avenue was 
radiant with shimmering raiment and 
the gleaming flanks of motor cars. 
Dale’s keen eyes searched the traffic 
swirling in the wake of the bus. He 
could not account for the impression, 
and yet he felt that some one in the 
eddying throng was watching him. He 
looked sharply to right and left and 
rear, and for an instant his eyes rested 
on the window of a taxicab, catching 
a momentary glimpse of a face pressed 
against the pane. 

Annoyed, but consoling himself with 
the thought that the day was young, he 
left the bus at the next corner and pro- 
ceeded to lose himself in the proces- 
sion of pedestrians. In such a crowd, 
he told himself, it should not be hard 
to give his pursuer the slip. He made 
a few quick turns and detours, deftly 
elbowing his way back and forth in 
the throng. Suddenly, just as he 
thought he had eluded the man who 
was following him, he felt a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“What’s the idea?” asked a gruffly 
humorous voice. “Who are you dodg- 
ing?” 

“Why, hello, captain.” Dale’s con- 
fusion lasted only a moment. Before 
him stood Captain Summers of the de- 
tective bureau, a thick-set, wiry man 
with a pear-shaped head and absurdly 
short legs. “I caught sight of a man, 
a moment ago, who always bores me 
to death with his talk about Brooklyn 
real estate. I think I’ve lost him.” 
Dale looked about him with a relieved 
air. “Where to, captain?” 

“I’m headed for breakfast,” said the 




















captain, seemingly satisfied with the 
lame excuse. “Worked till two o’clock 
this morning. Come and join me.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve had mine.” 

“Then talk to me while I eat.””,. Sum- 
mers took Dale’s arm and led him along. 
Dale, with the sting of his unjust con- 
viction still rankling within him, had 
no particular love for members of the 
police force, but Summers had his in- 
teresting points. They had become ac- 
quainted two or three years back, and 
occasionally they lunched together. 
Their favorite topic was invariably the 
exploits of The Benevolent Picaroon. 

Reluctantly Dale followed the captain 
into a restaurant. He was eager to be 
on his way, but he was also anxious 
to allay any- suspicion his peculiar con- 
duct might have aroused, and he could 
not very well refuse. 

“What are you working on?” he 
asked when they were seated. “Not 
another Picaroon case?” 

The captain arched his brows in a 
mysterious Way. “Not this time, Dale. 
I am going to give The Picaroon a rest 
for a while. The case I’m on now is 
something entirely different.” 

Dale eyed him curiously. The cap- 
tain’s reticence was all the stranger by 
reason of the fact that he often con- 
fided in Dale and not infrequently told 
him things that never found their way 
into the newspapers. 

“I’m looking high and low for some- 
thing,” Summers went on. “It’s just a 
trifle in itself, but it has a bearing on 
one of the knottiest cases I ever tac- 
kled.” 

“How illuminating!” Dale’s eyes had 
suddenly narrowed. “And when you 
have found it, captain,” he asked lightly, 
“what are you going to do with it?” 

“Arrest the person who has it in his 
possession.” 

“Oh?!” Dale sat very still for a mo- 
ment. ‘What heinous crime has he 
or she committed ?” 

“Murder.” 

2F—ps 
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Dale leaned back in the chair. He 
toyed idly with a salt cellar, but out 
of the corner of an eye he was watch- 
ing the captain’s face. Suddenly a 
reckless impulse came over him. He 
scarcely realized what he was saying 
until the question had left his lips: 

“T wonder if the thing you are look- 
ing for might be a piece of pale-green 
jade.” 

The captain dropped the fork with 
which he was spearing a slice of bacon. 
He stared in utter astonishment at 
Dale, and too late the latter realized 
that his audacity had carried him too 
far. He cudgeled his wits for a way 
of correcting his blunder. 

“What in Sam Hill do you know 
about pale-green jade?” exclaimed Sum- 
mers, his food completely forgotten. 

“What’s so exciting about a piece 
of jade?” Dale parried, still searching 
desperately for a way out of the cor- 
ner into which he had stumbled. His 
only comforting thought was that the 
captain did not seem to associate the 
missing trinket with the activities of 
The Benevolent Picaroon. 

“The matter is a headquarters se- 
cret,” said Summers. “If you and I 
are talking about the same piece of jade, 
then there has either been a leak some- 
where, or ” He leaned forward 
and fixed his owllike eyes on Dale. 
“Where did you hear about it?” 

“That’s a secret, too.” Dale was smil- 
ing now, but his jaw was set in a de- 
termined way. “A certain person spoke 
to me the other day about a brooch of 
pale-green jade, but what little I learned 
was told me in strict confidence, and 
wild horses couldn’t drag it out of me. 
That’s absolutely final.” 

“Murder is a serious matter, Dale.” 

“So is the betrayal of a confidence, 
and almost as despicable. I can tell 
you this much, captain. The person 
who spoke to me about the brooch is 
just as anxious to find it as you seem 
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to be, and just as innocent of the mur- 
der.” 

As he spoke the last words, a dis- 
turbing thought entered Dale’s mind. 
Vivian Arliss had explained nothing to 
him; all he knew was that she 
desperately anxious to recover the 
brooch. What litthe Summers had al- 
ready told him suggested a reason for 
her vehemence in the matter. Was it 
possible that-—— But Dale promptly 
put the unfinished thought from him. 

While Summers was still pondering 
his last statement, Dale abruptly got up 
from the table. 

“Tf you want me, you know 
to find me,” he said in measured accents, 
looking the captain straight in the eye. 
Then, before Summers could 
utter a protest, he walked briskly away. 
He scarcely expected to reach the side- 
walk without interference, but the cap- 
tain made no move. [:vidently he took 
it for granted that a m 
cial standing could always be found 
when wanted. 

Dale, tarrying in the doorway, looked 
about him furtively Nowhere c I 
he detect a espionage. 
dently the pursuer had been thrown oft 
the scent by the maneuver that had at- 
tracted Summers’ attention, Dale 
was free to resume his interrupted jour- 
ney. 

The hush of 
tled over the 
the block in 





Was 


where 


move or 


nan of Dale’s so 


sign of 
and 


the noon hour had set- 


street when he reached 


which The Picaroon’s re- 


treat was located. A few laborers sat 
dozing beside their lunch boxes; a group 
of boys were plaving marbles on the 


With a leisurely air 
Dale sauntered up to the door. 


Opposit¢ siden alk. 
A swiit 
elance to sides and rear told him n 
monent he 


one was watching. Ina 


had taken the key trom his pocket and 
slipped inside, and with a little sigh 


of relief he locked and bolted the door. 


The apartment—Dale called it his 
hermitage—differed as sharply from th« 


house on Forty-eighth Street as Martin 
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Dale differed from The Benevolent 
Picaroon. With its tall bookcases, filled 
with somberly bound tomes, the writing 
desk at the window with its litter of pa- 
pers and periodicals, the weli-worn and 

carpet that though 
one was in the habit of walking 
tracking elusive ideas, it 
might have been the home of a quiet and 


scholarly get 


faded looked as 
some 


, x ee 
on it while 


tleman, perhaps one en- 
With the 


Picaroon himself and 


gaged in literary 
exception of The 


a uearsighted and 


pursuits. 


unsuspecting old 
woman who came twice a week to tidy 
up, no one ever visited the house. In- 
spectors and collectors for the gas, elec- 
and companies 


tric light, telephone 
| 


never had occasion to call, for the place 
contained few modern conveniences, and 
The Picaroon could 

yield a plumber’s wrench and tongs. 
Dale passed to the window, and for 
a few stood behind the 
slightly parted curtains and looked out 
There ig 
that he had been followed, and a glance 
window in the rear, com 
court lit- 


i an emergency 


‘ 


1 
moments ne 


Was no 





upon the street. 
through the 
manding a view of a narrow 
tered with refuse and broken boxes and 
barrels, was equally reassuring. Satis- 
had thrown off pursuit, 
opened a closet door. At first 
ing but wear- 
ing apparel, but a touch of Dale’s hand 
the wall in the rear produced an 
hat looked like a small cup- 


fied that he 
Dal 


( 
1- . 1 
glaice ul 


it contained not 


along 


opening t 
rT | 


board. He ran his fingers over one 
of the shelves, and with a small, patle- 
green. object in his hand he stepped 
to the windoy 

His fingers trembled ever so slightly 
as he examined the ornament. loi 
ome unaccountable reason it had in 
ivrested him at first glance; now, with 


Vivian Arliss’ mystifying conduct fresh 
in his felt an odd fascina- 
tion as he the trinket. The 


jade was cut in resemblance of a wom- 


1 
memory, ne 


gazed at 


an’s profile, and he could see that the 
hand of had done the work. 


Hand OF a Mastel 




















Only an artist of great skill could have 
put so much feeling and character into 
a small piece of mineral. 

“Too bad you can’t speak,” he mum- 
bled, addressing the ornament. “T’ll 
wager you could tell a story that would 
beat anything Poe ever wrote. My 
friend Summers hinted you were in- 
volved in a murder mystery, and the 
fair Vivian seemed desperately anx- 
jous to gain possession of you. Won- 
der what it’s all about.” 

The pale-green jade gleamed with a 
soft,sorcerous glow in the sunlight pour- 
ing in through the narrow opening be- 
tween the curtains. Dale, growing more 
and more fascinated, examined the face 
closely. He marveled at the deft touch 
of the artist who had crowded so much 
detail into a small space. The face was 
intriguing rather than beautiful. The 
lips seemed to be smiling in a hard, 
calculating way that made him think of 
Mona Lisa. The eye, half closed, might 
have been the eye of an adventuress. 
A wreath of vine leaves was twisted 
in the smooth braids of the hair. Al- 
together, it was the face of a woman 
who might well have figured in just 
such a mystery as that to which Vivian 
Arliss and Captain Summers had al- 
luded. 

Reluctantly he moved his gaze from 
the ornament. By implication, if not 
in so many words, he had promised to 
return it to Miss Arliss. To wrap it 
securely and type the address on his ma- 
chine would be the work of only a few 
minutes, after which he would drop it 
in a mail box. ‘That, as he now saw 
things, would be the end of his brief 
and casual connection with the jade 
brooch. 

He gave the trinket a final glance, 
as if loath to part with it, and in the 
same instant a muttered exclamation es- 
caped him. His fingers, moving 
the side of the ornament, had touched 
a small projecting point, scarcely larger 
than the head of a pin, and a slight 


along 
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pressure on it had caused a curved band 
of gold to spring out. 

Dale caught his breath. At the oppo- 
site side of the ornament was another 
tiny knob. Pressing it as he had the 
first, a second band of gold darted out 
from the flank of the brooch. The two 
bands, thin but apparently very strong, 
formed a loop large enough to make a 
snug fit around a person’s wrist. The 
ornament could, therefore, be worn as 
well as a brooch. 

“Interesting, but not exactly new,” 
Dale reflected. “Seems to me I’ve heard 
of combination brooches and bracelets 
before. Anyhow, it hardly explains 
why so much ado is being made over the 
thing. What’s this?” 

His narrow-lidded eyes stared at a 
number of nicks and scratches on the 
two gold bands. Evidently some one 
had used a knife or other sharp in- 
strument on them. Most of the 
scratches were near the point where the 
two bands met and formed a loop, sug- 
gesting that at one time an attempt had 
been made to sever them by force. Per- 
haps the person who had worn the orna- 
ment on her wrist at that time did not 
know how to operate the mechanism, 
and, being for some reason in a hurry 
to get it off, had tried to open the loop 
forcibly. The speculation suggested a 
number of interesting possibilities to 
Dale’s mind. 

Again he pressed the two little knobs, 
and the curved bands disappeared inside 
the brooch. His discovery, though in 
itself trivial, seemed of deep significance 
when considered in connection with the 
mysterious allusions thrown out by 
Captain Summers and Miss Arliss. It 


a bracelet as 


also sharpened his regret at having to 
part with the bauble so soon. Once it 
was in the mails, his connection with 


severed, and he 


to pique his 


the mystery would be 

had learned just enough 
curiosity. 

“But why mail it?’ was his next 

thought, and it suddenly occurred to him 
> 7 








20 
that things intrusted to the mails oc- 
casionally go astray. He had never 
felt any particular anxiety on that score 
in the past, but this case seemed differ- 
ent. He hesitated, but in a few mo- 
ments his mind was made up. The Be- 
nevolent Picaroon would return the 
brooch to Miss Arliss in person. 

“exit Martin Dale,” he murmured as 
he lighted a lamp and disappeared within 
the little closet. He was busy there for 
the better part of half an hour. 

“Enter The Benevolent Picaroon,” he 
announced as he emerged. He was a 
changed man, and even his voice and 
bearing were altered. During the thirty 
minutes he had spent in the closet he 
seemed to have aged a decade and a half. 
His figure dressed in inconspicuous gray 
stooped a trifle, and a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses gave him a studious and 
very sedate look. His altered appear- 
ance was uot due to disguise, of which 
there was very little, but rather to the 
easy familiarity with which he had en- 
tered into another role. 

Viewing himself in a tall mirror, he 
practiced a few of the gestures and 
mannerisms that went wiih the part he 
had just assumed. They gave The 
Picaroon an individuality and a char- 
acter that, together with the change of 
voice, made him a vastly different being 
from Martin Dale. Critically he siud- 
ied each detail of his appearance in the 
glass. No casual observer would recog- 
nize him as Martin Dale, but Vivian 
Arliss had keen eyes. Besides, he could 
not be sure that her suspicions concern- 
ing The Picaroon’s identity had been 
entirely allayed. The adventure on 
which he was setting forth would be 
perilous at best, and there was no sense 
i piling up the risks. Even if he 
waited until dark, Miss Arliss would re- 
ceive the brooch almost as quickly as 
if he had sent it by mail. 

After a luncheon prepared from 
canned goods in the pantry, he spent the 
afternoon reading. Shortly before dusk 
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he went out and called up Miss Arliss 
from a public pay station. 

“Miss Arliss,” he said when he heard 
her voice over the wire, “don’t ask any 
questions, but you wili learn something 
to your advantage if you will be at the 
southwest corner of Bryant Park at 
eight-fifteen this evening.” 

As a surprised gasp sounded at the 
other end he hung up. He had no 
doubt that Vivian Arliss would be there. 
She would suspect that the mysterious 
message she had just received had some- 
thing to do with the brooch now repos- 
ing snugly in Dale’s pocket. Unless he 
were greatly mistaken, she had thought 
of little else since they parted in the 
early hours of the morning. 

Leisurely he dined in a restaurant 
near Washington Square, whiled away 
half an hour over a cigar and an eve- 
ning paper, then boarded a northbound 
bus, and, alighting in front of the pub- 
lic library, slowly crossed over to the 
southwest corner of the little park. As 
he approached, glancing sharply to right 
and left, he saw her seated on a bench. 
A wide-brimmed hat shaded her face, 
but the poise of the head and the long, 
graceful lines of her figure made it easy 
for him to recognize her. 

He felt a thrill—the thrill 
of peril and adventure—as he sauntered 
forward. The capture of The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon would be a great achieve- 
ment. Vivian Arliss was both resource- 
ful and audacious, and under ordinary 
circumstances she might be tempted to 
try it. Just now, though, she prob- 
ably wanted the brooch far more than 
she did anything else, and therein lay 
Dale’s safety. There were other sources 
of danger, however, that he had to con- 
sider. He could not be quite positive 
that he had eluded hi of the 


he remembered that the 


familiar 


pursuet 
morning, and 


girl herself had been followed when she 
left his house. 


After another sharp glance in all di- 














rections, he sank into the vacant seat 
beside her. 

“You are Miss Arliss, I believe,” he 
murmured in the measured and some- 
what dragging tone that was a part of 
The Benevolent Picaroon’s personality. 

“IT wonder how you recognized me.” 
There was a faint smile on her lips. 
She regarded him closely in the dim 
light, but she seemed under too great a 
tension to notice more than the general 
effect of his appearance. “Why did 
you ask me to meet you?” 

“Can't you guess 7” 

She sat silent, her lips quivering. 
Evidently she disliked to commit her- 
self. 

“Tsn’t there something you want very 
much?’ Dale went on. With a some- 
what elaborate gesture he put his hand 
in his pocket. 

“You mean that you—you have it? 
she asked eagerly. In the same instant 
she gave him a sharp glance, but there 
was no sign of recognition in her face. 

“There’s one thing I’m very curious 
to know,” murmured Dale, slowly draw- 
ing his hand from his pocket. It came 
out tightly clenched. “Who is the lady 
vine leaves in her hair and the 
Mona Lisa smile on her lips ?”’ 


with 


She trembled. “Then I know you 
have it!” she exclaimed under her 
breath. “Won’t you please give it to 
me—at once? Oh, please!” 


Dale’s hand was still clenched. “Who 
is the original?” he insisted. “It’s such 
an interesting face that I feel I must 
know her name.” 

“Oh, she—she is—dead!’ The girl’s 
tones were scarcely above a whisper. 
“Won't you— ' 

“Was she murdered?” asked 
voicing an intuitive suspicion. 

\ scarcely audible “yes” was the re- 
sponse. 

He opened his hand, and the girl 
fairly snatched the ornament from his 
outreached palm. For a moment she 
regarded it tensely. 


” 


Dale, 
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“Thank you!”’ she whispered, spring- 
ing to her feet. A ghost of a smile 
twisted her lips. ‘We may never meet 
again, but your secret is safe with me, 
Mr. Picaroon,” 

With that she rapidly walked away, 
and Dale made no attempt to follow 
her. As he had expected, her mind had 
been concerned with the brooch to the 
exclusion of nearly everything else. 
She had asked no questions and made 
no attempt to learn his identity. Evi- 
dently the mere fact that the brooch 
had been in his possession was sufficient 
proof to her that he was The Picaroon, 
but if she suspected that Martin Dale 
and The Picaroon were-one and the 
same, she had carefully concealed her 
thought. 

He rose and walked away from the 


bench. His curiosity had been gratified 
on one point. In view of what the girl 
had told him, it was almost certain 


that the profile on the brooch was a 
likeness of the whose tragic 
death seemed so closely interwoven with 
the mystery attaching to the ornament. 
Listlessly, with nothing but an eve- 
ning of boredom ahead of him, Dale 
swung into Fifth Avenue and turned to 
the north. He might have ! 
bored if he could have followed the 
girl and seen what happened to her as 
she stepped into the car which was wait- 
ing for her a block from the park. 


person 


een less 


CHAPTER V. 

AN INTERRUPTION. 
T was a hot, sultry evening, with not 
a breath of air stirring. From the 
sidewalks, which all day long had been 
soaking in the rays of the sun, rose a 
tepid ooze. The weather was too un 
comfortable for exertion of any kind, 
and Dale was in no mood to return to 
the hermitage for a while yet. Nei- 
ther could be go to the house on Forty- 
eighth Street attired as he was, for there 
was no telling what suspicions his ap- 
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pearance might arouse in the crafty 
mind of Bilkins. 

While he was hesitating between a 
roof garden and one of the beaches, a 
bright idea occurred to him. Miss Ar- 
liss’ remarks the night before had given 
him several things to think about. No 





doubt there were others besides the girl 
who thought it strange that Martin 
Dale’s house had been spared by The 
senevolent Picaroon. He had played 
his game rather recklessly, and people 
night put two and two together. There 
was Summers, for instance. Dale would 
have given a great deal to know what 
the captain was thinking. Something 
must be done to turn away suspicion 
from himself, and what could Ise 
effective than for The Benevolent Pica 
roon to rob the house of Martin Dale ? 

He laughed softly at the thought. To 


more 


plunder his own house would be some- 
thing of a novelty, even in the check- 
ered experience of the Picaroon, and 
it would definitely put an end to all sus- 
picion. But it must be done convine- 
ingly, in genuine Picaroon fashion, with 
all the trimmings and flourishes with 
which that talented rogue always em- 
bellished his exploits, or the keen noses 
of the police would smell a rat. 

Dale grew quite enthusiastic over the 
idea. The time was opportune. He was 
already in the guise and habiliments of 
the Picaroon, and the pockets of the 


suit he was wearing contained several 
handy little instruments that he always 
carried with him on such occasions. In 
his mind’s eye he already pictured the 
long faces of the when they 
should learn that The Benevolent Pica- 
roon had perpetrated another robbery. 

[t was a little early yet, and he de- 
cided to w hour or 
at a roof garden. He was 
with a+ familiar 
after midnight, he turned into Forty- 
eighth His task was just as 
perilous as if he were entering a strange 
house, for if he should be caught in 


1: 
1 “a 
potice 


lile away an two 
tingling 


sensation as, shortly 


Street. 
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the act by the police, the watchman, or 
even Bilkins, The Picaroon’s career 
would probably come to an abrupt end. 
His head swam when he tried to esti- 
mate the aggregate number of years he 
might have to serve for his long list of 
offenses. 

His house was located in a 
brownstone fronts. The immediate vi- 
cinity was dimly. lighted, but only a 
block and a half to the west were the 
blazing lights of Broadway. Save for 
the light in the vestibule, his house was 
dark. Ividently Bilkins had gone to 
bed, but the old servant was never more 
than three quarters asleep as long as his 


row of 


master was out, 

Dale, after a cautious glance up and 
down the block, stole down the base- 
ment steps. He kept watch with one 
eye while he deftly manipulated the 
lock on the iron-grilled door. Across 
the street and a little to the east he 
glimpsed the gray uniform of a private 
watchman, but already the lock had 
yielded to his expert touch, and in a 
few moments he was ascending the 
stairway leading to the ground floor. 

Standing in darkness, he hesitated for 
a few moments, then moved toward the 
library. It contained several rare and 
priceless curios that might tempt the 
eye of any fastidious burglar. Quality 
rather than quantity had always been 
The Picaroon’s motto, and he invaria- 
bly made his selections so shrewdly that 
his pockets provided ample space for 
carrying away small fortunes. 

Noiselessly he tiptoed forward till he 
reached the library table. He listened 
intently, but no disturbing sounds caime 
He reached out his hand, and a small 
lamp splashed a shaded radiance over 
but left most of the room 


The sight of the 


the desk, 


in shadow. familiar 
writing implements on the desk sug- 
gested a thought.to him. There was 
one detail which The Picaroon was care- 
1 


ful never to neglect, and he decided he 


might as well attend to it first as last. 
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It was just possible he would have to 
make his departnre in a hurry, and then 
it would be too late. He sat down, 
picked up a pen and wrote: 

I trust you will pardon my little jest and 
excuse the liberties | have taken with your 
valuables. They will be returned to you 
promptly as soon as you have donated ten 
per cent of their value to the Society for the 
Animals. 

THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON. 


Protection of 


Critically he examined what he had 
written. It bore not the slightest re- 
semblance to the handwriting of Martin 
Dale. The Picaroon had a chirography 
all his own, and it had passed the test 
of a famous forger’s keen eyes. He 
paper weight over the note, 
then looked about him with an apprais- 


placed a 


Though he was robbing his 
house, he was determined to do it 
realistically. That was the only way 
to throw dust in the eyes of the police. 
He would select his loot carefully and 
hide it at the hermitage. The Picaroou 
would return it to Martin Dale as soon 
as the latter had made the required do- 
nation. 

He gazed keenly at a gold-brocaded 
and diamond-studded fountain pen. In 
a moment it had disappeared in his 
pocket. His glance moved to the wall 
safe at the other side of the room. He 
took a few steps forward, but a sud- 
den movement in the shadows at the 
door brought him to a dead stop. It 
of course, for it could be 
else. Dale foresaw a critical 
but on the whole rather amusing scene. 

“Up with ’em!” commanded a voice, 
li Yet it sounded 


ing eye. 


own 


was Bilkins, 


ho oue 


it was not Bilkins’, 


familiar—startlingly so. The sight of 
the gleaming barrel of a pistol checked 


his right hand on the way to his hip 


pocket, Then, with an inward shrink- 


he stared, for the man behind the 


pistol 


rioiding tie 


was Captain Summers. 
pistol firmly leveled the 


me forward. Realizing he 


se for the present, 


tain Ca 


lo nothing el 
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Dale elevated his hands, He could not 
understand how Summers happened to 
be in the house, but he knew that he was 
facing the most trying situation of his 
eareer. 

Summers blinked his eyes bewil- 
leredly as he beheld the bespectacled, 
sallow-faced and slightly stooping figure. 
Dale’s mind worked quickly. The situ- 
ation was ludicrous as well as desper- 
aie. He had been caught robbing his 
own house. If the captain should rec- 
ognize him, The Picaroon would be 
quickly unmasked, and then—— 

“That's what I call catching ’em red- 
handed,” declared the captain as he 
came still closer. By imperceptible de- 
grees Dale moved backward a little, try- 
ing to get as far away from the light as 
possible. For all Summers knew so far 
he had caught only an ordinary burglar, 
and it seemed to Dale he was more sur- 
prised than elated. 

The captain had now reached the 
table. For an instant he glanced down 
out of the corner of an eye, and then 
a startled mutter escaped him. He had 
seen the note, with the familiar hand- 
writing of The Picaroon on it. Dale 
flexed his muscles for a spring, but in 
a moment the captain had recovered 
from his amazement. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, viewing 
his intended prisoner with keener in- 
terest. “The himself! I’m 
sure glad to meet you at last. Come 
light where I can look at 


Picaroon 


over to the 
you.” 

He made a slight motion with the pis- 
tol, but Dale did not move. His nar- 
row-lidded eyes ran up and down Sum- 
figure, from the triangular head 
His mind was 
The captain knew 
Picaroon, 
but as yet he did not guess that The 
was Martin Dale, and the lat- 
r was determined to delay the discov- 
Despite the 
leveled at him, he had 


mers’ 


to the stubby legs work- 
gy ata furious pace. 
1 


at he was dealing with The 


Pic aroon 
Té 
_ 

1Ong 


“19 
€ry as possible, 


pistol so firmly 








one advaniage. The role he was play- 
ing, together with his few touches of 
make-up, gave him a deceptive appear- 
ance of frailty which might render the 
captain overconfident and even careless 
if it should come to a physical en- 
counter, 

Sumimers stepped forward, the pistol 
in his hand pointing steadily at Dale’s 
chest. Seizing Dale’s arm with his free 
hand he jerked him toward the light. 
Dale was tempted to drive his fist into 
the captain’s solar plexus, but the 
weapon rendered such a move highly 
unsafe. Summers’ finger was on the 
trigger, and the slightest muscular con- 
traction would send a deadly slug into 
Dale’s body. . 

The captain released his arm. His 
eyes, constantly on the alert against a 
sudden move, twinkled humorously as he 
looked his prisoner over. His left hand 
went to his hip pocket and drew out a 
pair of steel links. <A gratified smile 
twisted his lips. [Evidently the capture 
of The Benevolent Picaroon was a great 
moment in Captain Summers’ life. 

“You don't look the part,” he ob- 
served, dangling the handcuffs. ‘'! 
might have taken you for a college pro- 
fessor. A little while ago I had a strong 
hunch that The Picaroon was a certain 
young swell whose name we won't men- 
He chuckled amusedly at what 
he considered his “Put out 
your hands!” 

He came forward again, pistol and 
handcuff: nded. Dale, had 
from the light once 


ed above his 


tion.” 


mistake. 


who 


4 


been edy ng away 


more, kept his hands ra 
head. 
“Put “em out, I 


‘And de 
false moves, or -I'll 


repeated the 
n’t make any 
You're 


now.’ 


captain crisply: 
Wn? 
a smooth bird, but I've 


“You'ré mistaken,” 


you. 
vot vou 


said Dale quietly, 


speaking for the first time and employ- 
ing the soft, undemonstrative voice he 
always used in his cacapity of The 
Picaroon. “You may take me dead, per- 
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haps—and there wouldn't be much sat- 
isfaction for you in that—but you wil! 
never take me alive. It can’t be done.” 
The quietly spoken words seemed to 
have a somewhat disconcerting effect on 
Captain Summers. Dale could read his 
mind like an open book. The 
be much glory for Simmers in tak- 


re would 


not ve 


ing The Picaroon dead, for a dead man 
could not be prosecuted and sent to 
prison. 
ct > ' . oo a 
Don’t fool yourself,” muttered the 


captain with a shrug. “You are going 
away from here in a wagon, but it won't 
be a hearse. You've been kicking uy 
some mighty high jinks, and the depart- 
ment has a jong score to settle with you.” 

“That reminds me, ’ said Dale, a queer 
smile on his lips, “that I’ve got a score 
of my own that hasn’t been quite settled 
yet. Until the account is squared I 
haven’t the least intention of permitting 
myself to be put away in a stuffy old 
[ spent several years in such 


) 


prison 
a place once, and the surroundings didn’t 
with me.” 

Summers did not seem te anderstand. 
What 
try unimer 
freely. Despite The Picaroon’s appear- 


ance of mildness and plhiysicai 


agree 


with his excitemeit and che 


night, he \ perspiring 


he evidently did not fe 


Perhaps the ste: 





his ground. 


in the eyes behind the sheil r 
spectacles warned wim that a surprisé 
attack was impending. 

Suddenly Dale’s figure stiffened, and 
in the same instant the captain thre 
back his head. Che telephone on the 
desk at his back was ringing I 
jangling summons sounded shrill and 
loud in the surrounding silence. Dale 
was tempted to stake all ou a daring 
leap, but Summers’ abstraction lasted 
only a moment \'\ 1g- 
nored the insistent ringing. 

“No more 5 all y no’ , at aid 
harshly. “Out wit! ; hands! 

Dale regarded him stolid! 

With an impatient mutter the captain 




















strode forward and reached for one of 
Dale’s upraised hands, but once more 
there came an interruption. The pat- 
ter of slippered feet was approaching 
the open door. Out of the tail of an 
eye Summers glanced across the room. 
In the doorway, arrayed in a flowing 
vathrobe, stood Bilkins. 

Dale frowned. The servant's appear- 
ance to answer the telephone was an 
unwelcome complication. With mouth 
gaping and eyes bulging Bilkins came 
timidly forward. The telephone was 
still ringing. 

‘las your master returned yet?” 
asked Summers without looking at the 
servant. 

“Not—not yet, sir,” stammered Bil- 
kins while he stared at The Picaroon. 
‘\s [ told you, he sometimes doesn’t 
get in till all hours. Who—who is that, 
“Never mind. Answer the telephone, 
then ask central to connect you with po- 
lice headquarters.” 

Recognizing the voice of authority 
Bilkins controlled his emotions and shuf- 

| over to the instrument. His trem- 
bling hand lifted the receiver from the 
hook, and in an instant the ringing 
ceased. For a moment there was abso- 
lute Silence, interrupted by  Bilkins’ 
quavering voice: 

““Hel—hello.” 

Dale waited expectantly, wondering 
who could be calling at such an hour. 
He peered at the grotesque figure of 


Bilkins, who stood with shoulders 
hunched forward and lips twitching 


convulsively. Then, as a voice sounded 
distinctly on the wire, it was all he 
could do to keep from rushing forward 
and snatch the instrument from Bilkins’ 
hand. 

“Mr. Dale! Mr. Dale!” it cried, and 
in the stillness of the room Dale could 
hear the words almost as clearly as if 
the receiver had been at his own ear. 
“Come at once! They’re—— Oh!” 

Then a scream, followed by a dull 
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thud, as if the instrument had dropped 
from the speaker’s hand. 

Dale stood as if rooted to the spot. 
The voice, edged with terror, had been 
that of Vivian Arliss. He drew himself 
up and gazed defiantly into the muzzle 
of the pistol in Summers’ hand. 

Vivian Arliss was in peril. and she 
had appealed to him for assistance. 
Something had interrupted her—and he 
shuddered to think what it might have 
been. 

CHAPTER VI. 
A CRY FOR HELP. 


HEE strain and suspense over Vivian 
felt a trifle giddy all of a sudden as 
she walked away from the bench where 
she had sat during her brief talk with 
The Picaroon. The jade brooch was 
tightly clutched in her hand. She felt 
as if the little piece of mineral were 
burning her fingers. Coupled with her 
relief was a feeling of vast responsi- 
bility. She was the custodian of some- 
thing that to her meant more than life 
or death. Terrifying circumstances had 
made it necessary for her to gain pos- 
session of it before it mighi fall into 
the hands of people who would use it 
to promote their own sinister designs. 
One idea ran in and out of her mind 
as she left the park. The brooch must 
never fall into strange hands again, 
She must either destroy it at once or 
else hide it where it could never be 
found by any one but herself. She felt 
she could not trust herself with it even 
for an hour. If she could have been 
sure that it would be completely oblit- 
erated, she would have thrown it under 
the wheels of a passing truck. She 
would have dropped it in a bottomless 
pit if by a miracle one should have 
opened at her feet. But there were 
neither hiding places within reach nor 
implements of destruction, at least none 
that seemed effective. 
Her mind was in a 
stepped out on Sixth Avenue. 


whirl as she 


A block 








away William was waiting with the car. 
She did not like William and had never 
felt that she could quite trust him. His 
eyes had a way of looking at her ob- 
liquely that filled her with misgivings, 
but this was the first time she had been 
really afraid of him. It was all on ac- 
count of the brooch, of course. It made 
her nervous and extremely cautious. 
Her imagination pictured all sorts of 
dreadful possibilities. What if, for in- 
stance, William should be in league with 


the forces that were conspiring against 





her happiness and all that made life dear 
to her ” 

Of a sudden she drew in her steps. 
She had a fleeting impression that some 
one in the passing throng had* given 
her a furtive stare She might have 
been mistaken, but the vague feeling 
that she was being watched gave edge 
to her fears. Half a block away she 
saw William sitting stiff-backed and 
stolid at the wheel of the car. The 
sight of him made her all the more de- 
termined that nothing should happen to 
her while the brooch was in her keep- 
ing. Yet she did not see how she could 
either hide it or effectually destroy it 
until she reached home 

A drug-store window at t 
where the car was waiting gave her 


e corner! 


an inspiration. As William stared to 
get down from his seat to open the door 
for her, she murmured something about 


a purchase she had forgotten to , abe 
then quickly entered the store. She 
walked up to one of the counters. 

“An envelope—a good, strong one,” 
she whispered, shipping a bill into the 
hand of an astonished clerk. He found 
one that suited her exactly. Turning 
away she dropped the brooch into the 
envelope and saw that the gummed flap 
held securely. Then, after a swiit 
mental inventory of her friends, sh« 
wrote a name and address on the en- 
velope. 

“Lillian will be dumfounded when she 
receives it,’ she told herself as she af- 
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fixed three two-cent stamps she found 
in her bag. “I must call her up and 
prepare her as soon as I get home.” 
She fancied William was peering at 
her in a peculiar way while she dropped 
the envelope in the mail box on the cor- 
ner. She felt a vast sense of relief the 
moment she heard the clink of the lid. 
The jade brooch was safe now. Even 
if it should get lost in transit, it would 
never fall into the hands of her en- 
emies. Her fears vanished instantly ; 
she even felt that she had been a littl 
absurd. Perhaps had been unduly 
cautious and let her imagination run 
away with her reason. In the reaction 
following her nervous misgivings she 
even reproached herself for having been 
suspicious of William. He was all re- 
spectful attention as he held the door 
open for her and awaited her orders. 
“Home, William.” She stepped in 
and with a sigh of relief cuddled up 
against the cream-colored cushions. It 
struck her that William was unusually 
quick in getting back to his seat and 
stat ting the car, but it was only a fleet- 
ing impression. She stretched herself 
laneuidly with a grateful sense of re- 
lief. It was dark inside the car, but 
she felt too indolent to touch the switel 
at her side. Besides, her mentai and 
bodily tension had left her exhausted, 
and the darkness was restful to her. 
Suddenly, as two impressions flashed 
through her mind, she drew herself erect 
in the seat. The car seemed to be pur 
suing a strange course, twisting in and 
out of dark side streets instead of trav- 
eling due north, as it should. She 
reached for the speaking tube, but just 
then she became aware that a pair ol 
sharp eyes were peering at her fron 
the dusky corner of the car. Before 


she had recovered from her astonish- 





ment, a voice spoke 

“No use, Miss Arliss. William has 
got his orders and you can’t budge him. 
iasy now! You and I are going to have 
a talk.” 














She edged away toward the side as a 
shadowy form flopped down in the seat. 
All she could see at first was a broad 
face and a pair of narrow eyes that were 
set far apart. With a familiarity that 
made her recoil the man placed a hand 
on her shoulder, and she felt his fin- 
gers would be at her throat if she should 
make an outcry. 

“Don’t get excited,” he told her. 
“Nothing is going to happen to you if 
you will be reasonable. I want you 
to explain a thing or two. Who was 
the man you were talking with on the 
bench 7” 

“What if I should refuse to tell you?” 
asked Vivian quietly, her courage ris- 
ing at the thought that the brooch wa 
afe. She was thankful for the intui- 
tion—-for it had been little more than 
that—which had prompted her to hand 
the ornament over to the government 
tor temporary safe-keeping. It was 
lain now that William had been bribed 
yy the man at her side. Her suspicions 
of the chauffeur, though intangible, had 
not been entirely unfounded. 

“If you’re wise you'll come off your 
high perch,” cautioned the man in omi- 
nous tones. “I’ve got you exactly where 
I want you, and there’s no time for fool- 
You've been watched for several 
days, though you don’t know it.” 

“How thrilling!” Vivian’s elastic spir- 
its had quickly risen to the demands of 
the crisis she saw ahead of her. She 
could see the man more clearly now. 
His mouth, drooping at the corners, and 
his catlike eyes gave her an unpleasant 
impression. “Who is having me 


| 
t 
} 
' 


ing. 


watched ?” 
The man gave a queer laugh 


“Never mind that now. Just listen to 
me. You’ve been cutting some funny 
capers lately. Early this morning you 
went to Martin Dale’s house on 
lorty-eighth Street. 

i guy in Bryant Park. 
somethi 


West 
To-night you met 

He handed you 
I want it.” 


Teast, ee 5 en 
Viyvial egarded him 


lng. 


amusedly. 
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pleased her to think that she had com- 
pletely outwitted him by intrusting the 
brooch to the mails. The information 
ihat her movements had been so closely 
, but 
The 


watched was rather disconcerting 


it was of little consequence now. 


nan whe sat beside her had been check- 
mated in advance. Besides, = she 
shrewdly suspected that he was only 


g. It had been too dark where 


the bench 


s 


1 


ie and The Picaroon sat on 
for any one to notice that so small an 
object as the brooch had changed hands. 
itr’? demanded the man. 
I don’t 


“Where is 
“Better give it up without fuss. 


171 


ike to get rough with you.” 


“You are very considerate,” mur- 
ured Vivian sarcastically. “But how 
can one give up something that is not 


’ 


in One’s possession ?” 

fhe man mumbled something under 
his breath, at the same time snatching 
the bag from her hand. Vivian cast a 
glance out the window. All she saw 
was long rows of dark, nondescript 
buildings. She could not be certain, but 
she thought they were traversing the 
wholesale district of lower Broadway, 
at that time of night one of the dreariest 
sections in all New York. 

After rummaging hastily among the 
contents the man dropped the bag. He 
ran his fingers over her tailored suit, 
searching for pockets. All the while he 
kept one hand close to her throat, as if 
ready to strangle a cry for help. Finally, 
with a mutter of disappointment, he 
gave up the search. 

“Satisfied?” asked Vivian, 
complacently. 


smiling 


“[ am not,” he retorted. ‘You've 
either got it hidden somewhere about 
you, or else you know where—— Say,” 
and he thrust his face close to hers, 
‘what was it you dropped in the mail 
hox on the corner just before you got 
into the car?” 

\ low laugh escaped Vivian. [vi- 

stl 


tly the man had seen her drop the 








envelope in the box, but had thought 
nothing of it at the time. 

“Well, you're a wise one,” he mut- 
tered, interpreting her laugh as con- 
firming his suspicion, “I'd never have 
given you credit for thinking of a stunt 
like that. It was a neat trick, all right, 
but it won't do you much good. I know 
how to handle the likes of you.” 

He picked up the speaking tube and 
spoke to William in low tones. The 
promptness with which William turned 
the car in a new direction left no doubt 
in Vivian’s mind as to the uselessness 
of trying to appeal to the chauffeur for 
help. Doubling on its tracks after a 
short detour the car frisked along at a 
As it approached the white 
like the 
a pistol was jabbed against 


brisk pace. 
lights, something which felt 
muzzle of 
Vivian’s side. 

“Don't make a move,” warned the 
man, and his tones had an ugly twang 


which suggested that the adventure 
might terminate more seriously than she 
had expected. Yet, with the brooch 


safe, she could not see what he hoped to 


! 


gain by detaining her. 


in the swung off 
and swerved into one of the 
west. Pressing the 
pistol more firmly against her side, her 
companion looked out. There was only 
prinkling of people in the street 
the block was dimly lighted. The 
ae, eo F ae ] 
car slowed down and finally stopped be- 
fore a murky office building. 

getting out here,” the man 
announced, again looking out the win- 
“Tf vou know what’s good for 


Thirties the car 


side street@ to the 





a thin 





1 $ » 
Keep quiet. 
le opened the door, 
ughly trom the 


jerked her 
then half led 
id hali carried her across the sidewalk. 
Vivian had 

caught a 


seat, 
it happened so quickly that 
no time for resistance. She 
vlimpse of bright lights less than a block 
sense Of se- 
unlocked a 


tl} +} 
1 then they 


and it her a 


I ler 


away, gave 


curity. companion 
inside, an 


door, pu hed her 
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began to ascend several flights of stairs, 
The building, evidently occupied by con- 
cerns of a more or less shady reputa- 
tion, had a dead and desolate air about 
it. Several times Vivian was tempted 
to resist, but a rude push with the muz- 
zle of the pistol deterred her. 

Finally they stopped, and Vivian 
found herself gazing at the lettering on 
a door while her companion fumbled 
for a key. “Drennon Detective Bu- 
reau” was the legend she read on the 
frosted glass, and it increased her mis- 
givings. The name seemed to call up 
unpleasant recollections, but she remem- 
bered nothing definite except that she 
had heard it mentioned as a concern of 
questionable repute. 

Her abductor held the door open and 
motioned her to enter. She noticed that 
he turned the key in the lock before he 
switched on the light. The office was 
shabby and the furniture meager and 
dilapidated, but she did not have time 
for more than a fleeting glance at it. 
The man opened a door at one side of 
the room. 

“Get in here,” he roughly told her, 
and something in his tones prompted 
obedience. Vivian, not caring to an- 
tagonize him needlessly, entered a small 
room without windows, almost filled 
with filing cases and other office equip- 
ment. The man slammed the door shut, 
and she stood in utter darkness. Aiter 
a moment of hesitancy she stepped si- 
lently forward and tried the doorknob. 

“Locked,” she whispered to herself 
after a fruitless atten For a 
silence prevailed in the oucer room; then 


time 


she heard the man call a telephone num- 


ber. He spoke in a low voice, and all 
she could gather from the ensuing talk 
was that she herself was the subject of 
the conversation and that the person at 
the other end was one named Drennon, 
head of the agency. 


probably the 


Pre ently the conversation ‘stopped, 


tor opened the door. 
hi hard and 


\fter a glance at his fa 














grimly determined, Vivian tried to brace 
herself for an ordeal. Though she qua- 
vered inwardly, she met his lowering 
gaze without flinching. 

“There’s one thing I want to know,” 
he brusquely told her, “and I know 
how to make you talk. You're going 
to give me the information I want be- 
fore you leave this place.” He paused 
for a moment, and she saw a cruel ex- 
pression about his mouth. ‘Who did 
you address the envelope to ?”’ 

Vivian’s body stiffened. Suddenly 
she saw a light. Until now it had not 
occurred to her that the man might at- 
tempt to intercept the envelope at the 
point of delivery. 

“Don’t try any fibs on me,” he went 
on before she had time to speak. “You 
can’t trick me by giving me a fake ad- 
dress.” 

Her mind worked quiekly while she 
looked into his eyes. They were crafty, 
pitiless, and penetrating, and somehow 
she felt a chill as their glances met. 

“Speak quick!” He seized her arm 
just above the wrist and held it firmly, 
then placed his thumb against the small 
finger of the captive hand and pressed 
it backward till a gasp of pain left her 
lips. 

“Speak!” he commanded, increasing 
the pressure. A low, shuddering moan 
escaped her. It was a simple form of 
torture, but marvelously _ effective. 
Every nerve in her body seemed to 
quiver and writhe in torment. 

“This is only a sample of what you 
get unless you come across,” he told 
her. 

She felt as if the tortured finger must 
snap, but it only sent a million shud- 
ders thudding against her nerve center. 
Wondering how long she could endure 
it, she tried to think of a subterfuge. 
Despite his warning, she must give him 
a fictitious address. The ruse would 
at least gain her time, and in the mean- 
while something might happen. 
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But what address should she give? 
One that existed only in her imagination 
would not do, for he would soon learn 
that she had deceived him. The excru- 
ciating pain- made it hard for her to 
think, but presently an address came to 
her mind. She had chosen it at ran- 
dom, as she thought, yet it sounded 
oddly significant as the words left her 
lips: 

“Four sixty-nine Riverside Drive.” 

Instantly the agonizing pressure 
stopped. The man stared at her hard. 

“Four sixty-nine!” he exclaimed. 
Then his face relaxed in a shrewd grin. 
“IT thought I knew how to make you 
come out with the truth. Glad you de- 
cided to be sensible.” 

He glanced at his watch. Vivian, 
weak and unstrung from her suffering, 
could not understand. She had lied to 
him, and yet the man seemed thoroughly 
convinced that she had told the truth. 
There seemed to be a magical quality 
about the address she had given him, but 
just now she was too dazed to puzzle 
it out. She sank weakly into the chair 
beside the desk. 

The man stood looking at her with 
watch in hand. “I’m pretty sure you 
told me the truth, but I’m not taking 
any chances with you. I’m going to 
keep you here till the first mail has been 
delivered in the morning. Make your- 
self as comfortable as you can.” 

Vivian closed her eyes. With tanta- 
lizing persistence the words “four sixty- 
nine” went in and out of her mind. 
They sounded oddly familiar as she 
mumbled them half aloud to herself, 
but she was still too weak to match her 
wits against the mystery. 

She was beginning to feel a little 


stronger. With an effort she opened 
her eyes. The man was no longer in 


sight, but she heard him moving about 
in the small room in which she had been 
imprisoned while he was telephoning. 
The door stood ajar, and she was peer- 
ing fixedly at the key in the lock. An 








idea was slowly developing in her tor- 
tured mind. 


Suddenly she got up. Without a 


sound she moved across the floor. The 
man was still shuffling about in the 
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sinaller room, evidently looking for 





ea of 
thoug! 


something. No doubt he 
would not recover from her semistu 


DO 


por 
Teénsing her supple 
rem- 


for some time yet. 
figure, Vivian 
nant of the daze in which the pain had 
left her. quick steps she 
Was at the door of the small room; tn 
another had slammed it 
shut and turned the key in the lock. 
As an shout 

she laughed nervously. 
ran to the outer door, but it wa locked, 


hrugged off tl 
tioay 
With a few 


moment she 


angry sounded within 


Quickly she 


and she remembered seeing the man slip 


the key into his pocket. She glanced at 
the windows, but there was no hope 
of escape in that direction, for they 
must least a hundred feet above 
the street level. Oaths and a furious 
pounding on the door of the little room 
spurred her mind to quick action. She 
glanced at the telephone. and sudden 
hope*gleamed in her eyes. 

She reached out a hand for the instru- 
ment, but quickly withdrew it. Her 
first impulse had been to call the police. 
but suddenly it occurred to her that it 
would not be quite safe. She had not 
thought of it before, but now it came 
to her that she was at odds with the 
police. Their interests clashed with hers 
over the jade brooch. Whom should 
he call, then’ Her father was out of 
the question. The only other man whom 
she could fully trust was not within 
Swiftly she canvassed her list 
The 


situation demanded a strong arm and a 


be at 


reach. 
of men friends and acquaintances. 


cool head. 
A crash sounded her. The 
in the door groaned and creaked. 


behind 


timbers 


The man was hurling himself at it, and 
it might give 
again, to the 
and squeaks, 


e rr 
any moment. Time and 
accompaniment of cracks 


the prisoner in the small 
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room threw his weight against the door, 
Vivian cast a despairing glance over her 
shoulder, and at the same 
into her mind. 
Dale!” she mumbled. 

found the telephone directory 
turned the with frenzied 
haste. Dale was something of a mys- 
tery to her, but somehow she felt she 
could trust him. As found the 
number, a splintering sotind warned her 


moment a 


Nal cape 


© Martin 


She 


and leaves 


she 


that the door was yielding to repeated 
ovsiaughts. Jt seemed an interminable 
time before central answered her sig- 


agonizing wait before 
Finally she 


nal, and then an 
she got her connection. 
heard an answering voice. 

“Mr. Dale!” she exclaimed: then 
again, “Mr. Dale!’ She could say lit- 
tle more. for with a loud crash the door 
sprang open, and in the next moment 
the telephone was torn from her hand. 
The instrument went clattering to the 
floor as she was pushed rudely aside. 

“You will pay for this, young lady!" 
muttered the man thickly, his face white 
vith rage. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 
NCI: more Dale looked fixedly into 
the muzzle of the pistol clutched 

in Captain Summers’ hand. The broken 
cry that had come over the wire was stil! 
echoing in his ears. The captain must 
have heard it, too, for he glanced at the 
instrument out of the corner of an eye. 
Bilkins, still holding the receiver to his 
ear, looked questioningly from one to 
the other. 

“Some one—a woman—called for 
for Mr. Dale, sir,” stammered the ser\ 
ant. seemed to be in trou- 
ble of some kiad.’ 

Kor several moments no one spoke. 


“She-—she 


The dramatic interruption seemed to 
have thrown a spell over the little grou; 
[t was The Picaroon’s gentle, measured 
tones that broke the silence. 


“T would suggest that you have the 
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operator trace the call back,” he said, 
addressing Captain Summers. “We 
might declare an armistice in the mean- 
time. | promise not to stir from this 
spot till you are through.” 

Summers, evidently suspecting a ruse, 
gave him a sharp look. The straight 
gaze of the eyes behind the shell-rimmed 
spectacles seemed to reassure him. 
Without letting go of the pistol he took 
the receiver from Bilkins’ trembling 
hand and spoke a few words to central. 
After several moments’ wait he looked 
up with a scowl on his face. 

“The call came from Bryant 0004,” 
he muttered. “That’s the number of 
the Drennon Detective Bureau. Won- 
der what that bunch of crooks have 
been up to now.” He hesitated for a 
moment. “Well, Ill have a couple of 
officers sent over there to see what’s the 
matter.” Again he put the receiver to 
his ear and jigged the hook with his 
elbow. The pistol was still pointing 
unwaveringly at The Picaroon. 

“Wait,” said Dale. “Somebody may 
be murdered while you’re wasting time. 
Why don’t you run over there yourself ? 
I give you my word of honor that I'll 
remain here till you come back.” 

Summers gave a derisive chuckle. 
“Nothing doing!” he declared emphati- 
cally. “Think I was born yesterday?” 

“Then the armistice is off,” an- 
nounced Dale. His mind was made up 
in an instant. He knew Summers would 
not hesitate to shoot if he should show 
the slightest inclination to take to his 
heels, but he did not think the captain 
had the particular kind of cold-blooded 
nerve needed to kill a man who walks 
straight up to a leveled pistol. He 
might be wrong, but the situation was 
desperate, and he had to take a chance. 

Summers had dropped the receiver 
and taken a firmer hold of his weapon. 
His eyes opened wide as The Picaroon 
forward. 

1 ) 


quietly came 
2 he commanded. 


} or I shoot !"" 


he Picaroon gave no heed to the 
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warning. Summers could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes. The other’s serene de- 
fiance was something new in his expe- 
rience. Step by step, with the calm of 
one taking an afternoon stroll, the Pica- 
roon sauntered up to the muzzle of the 
pistol. <A baffled look came into the cap- 
tain’s face. Never before had he hesi- 
tated to shoot when the occasion de- 
manded it, but he could net kill a man 
brave enough to flirt with death as 
coolly as The Picaroon did. 

A moment later the captain received 
a second surprise. Deliberately, and yet 
with an agility of which he would never 
have thought him capable, The Picaroon 
wrested the pistol from his hand. 

“Thanks, captain,’ he murmured. 
“You're a man in every inch. That’s 
the highest compliment The Picaroon 
ever paid an officer.” 

With that he swiftly turned on his 
heels and raced from the room. Mouth 
gaping, Summers gazed after him in a 
dazed way, as did the no less paralyzed 
butler. Somewhere a door slammed. 
The captain jerked up his shoulder, 
then hurled himself at the telephone. 
In a minute or two the dragnet would 
be thrown over the entire city. 

Chuckling gently, Dale rushed down 
the street. Perhaps he had taken an 
unfair advantage of the captain’s innate 
chivalry, but it could not be helped. 
Somehow he would make up for it, but 
just now he had other things to think 
of. Turning into a drug store on the 
corner, he looked up the address of the 
Drennon agency in the telephone book. 
A few moments later he was speeding 
toward his destination in a_ taxicab. 
Things had moved swiftly, and only a 
few minutes had passed since he heard 
Miss Arliss’ frightened cry over the 
wire, 
The cab stopped in a gloomy side 
street, and Dale jumped out and thrust 
a bill into the driver’s hand. After a 
cautious glance up and down the street 
It was locked, and 


1 
he went to the door. 
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there seemed to be no night bell, but 
a locked door presented no obstacles to 
The Picaroon. A quick operation with 
one of the small, sharp-nosed. tools in 
his pocket opened it, and in a few mo- 
ments he was inside. A glance at the 
building directory showed him that the 
Drennon agency was ‘on the fifth floor, 
and soon he was bounding up the stairs. 
The frosted-glass panel was dark 
when he reached the door and all was 
quiet within. A tormenting suspicion 
that he had come too late seized The 
Picaroon as he deftly picked the lock. 
He hand groping for the 
electric switch, and a mutter of dismay 
escaped him as the light flashed on. 
Dejectedly his glance moved pver the 
office. The shabby and unswept ap- 
pearance of the room seemed in keep- 
ing with the character of such a fly-by- 
night concern as he had heard the Dren- 
Whoever had been 
had seemingly made a hasty 


entered, his 


On aLercy Was. 
in the 


dep: r 


oon) 


The only sign of a disturb- 





ae : +] ; ss ‘ , P 
ance was the door leading to a small 
rooin at one side, Ww liic h showed t vi- 
dence of having beer forced, There 
eae ee 1 eRe | ! 
was a telephone directory on the desk, 


and Dale nodded grimly as he noticed 
that it was opene {at the D’s. 


in his imagination 


He tried tO | ure 
what had happened. The ery on the 
wire had told hit that Miss Arliss was 
in some desperate peril. The i 
rupted call for help suggested that some 


nttaclar 
attacked 


had 


the te lephone, 


one her while she was at 


Then, probably suspect 


ing that the person to whom she had 
appealed would make an attempt to trace 
the call, the assailant had hurried her 
away, leaving Dale no clew to where 
he id taken her. 





t of his helplessness he 
erimace. He wondered what 

Miss Arliss to the Drennon 
t such an hour, but in the next 


At the though 
made a 


had led 


agency a 

instant he guessed it must have been 
the brooch. The jade ornament seemed 
to he the pivotal point of the mysteri 
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circumstances that had brought him and 
Miss Arliss together. It was all a rid- 
dle to Dale, but from what little he had 
learned he gathered that several per- 
sons were anxious to possess the brooch, 


He regretted now that he had made no 


effort to follow the girl after their brief 
interview in the park. If he had done 
he might have saved her from the 






fresh complications she seemed to have 
stumbled into. 
But regrets were futile, ar 


! The Pica- 


roon was keenly aware of his own peril 
Summers’ instinctive respect for a brave 
man would not prevent him from start- 


ing a general alarm for The Picaroon 
Perhaps at this very moment a descrip- 
tion of him was being sent broadcast 
over the city. In a short while a thou- 
sand eyes would be him 
everywhere. Summers himself might 
walk into the office any moment, deduct- 
ing from the Picarvon’s solicitude about 
the interrupted telephone cal! that he 
might find his man there. 


looking for 


Dale decided quickly. Tor he time 
he could do nothing to iid fn Mis 
Arliss, for the trail was cold = he wa 


to help her he must be free to mov 











about. The Benevo Picaroon was 
a hunted man, but Mar D: \ fe 
from sichestatio . Tt would take him 
los 1 -" ase baat eee ¢ + 
Only a iort Whiie to run over to the 
hermitage at ea au hang 
Switel Y i ic ted 
down the stairs. Halfway down h 
stopped, listening. His hight sitized 
ear told him some one was coming up 
Very likely it was Captain nine 
told nself ti i} ound of t 
I] di i Oo | 4 
v ind l i itt or! 
until th i h On 
{ pa 1 him ‘Ther swift 
and noiseless! 1 ( down th a 
mai s. He ex] ed that Sum- 
x ‘i ld 
mer fin y Oltice empty wou 
conclude that 1 Picaroon had al- 
art . anel 
adv com nd FO 
FY d ce st 1 cra 




















It was possible that 


and looked out. 
the captain had placed an officer out- 
Seeing no sign of danger, he 
passed out and with a deliberate air 


side. 


Seventh Avenue. On 
he found a taxi, and in a 
while he alighted within a block 
Half an hour later, 
having shed the habiliments and the per- 
sonality of The Picaroon, he left the 
little house on West Third Street. As 
Martin Dale he felt perfectly 
Summers might suspect things, despite 
own house, 
was confident that the captain 


walked toward 


the corer 
short 


of the hermitage. 


safe. 


Dale’s ruse of robbing his 
but he 
had not a shred of proof. 

He had no plan, but on impulse he 
turned his course toward the office of 
the Drennon agency. It was there he 
had lost Miss Arliss’ trail, and it seemed 
the only place where he could hope to 
pick it up again. Soon he was back on 
he fifth floor. The office was just as 
he had left it, except that the electric 
light was burning, proving that some 
one had been there during Dale’s ab- 


sen 


tic made a thorough but fruitless 
+] 


There was not the faintest clew 
had Miss Arliss. 
1 


Dale was about to give up his quest as 


sCarcn. 


become of 


to what 


fruitless when steps sounded on the 
stairs Quickly he switched off the 
light, ran into the small room adjoining 


the office, and pulled the cracked door 
to behind him. 

After a brief wait, during which he 
drew the pistol with which he had armed 
himself before leaving the hermitage. 
he heard some one enter the office and 
switch on the light. Through one of 
the cracks in the door Dale saw a lanky, 
sandy-mustached man with a woodeny 
With air of one belonging 


on the premises the newcomer 


tace, the 


tossed 


his hat on the desk, sat down in the 
swivel chair. filled and lighted a pi 
wivel chair, filled and lighted a pipe, 
and seemed to compose himselt for a 
Wait. 

Suddenly the sandy -mu-tached mai 


3 F—ps 
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jerked forward in the chair. With a 
mutter he wot up and walked straight 


toward the door behind which Dale 


stood. Dale moved back and stepped 
behind a filing cabinet, his pistol ready 
tor instant action The newcomer, 


tones, 


n. Dale, 
peeping 
cabinet, 


mumbling to himself in start 
opened the door aud 








look« cd 
crouching in his corner and 
warily around t 
saw a bewildered look 


he ‘dye of the 
on thé man’s face. 
ounded on the 
mus- 
door 


Then, once more, steps 
stairs. 
, 
tache 


The man with the sandy 
turned just as the main 
opened. 

“What in blazes does this mean, Win- 
kle?” he demanded,  indicatins 
broken door. 

Winkle laugh. “Tt 
means that I’ve hada vith a spit- 
fire. But don’t get excited, Drennon. 
Nothing serious has happened, and I’ve 
voung lady exactly where I want 


gave a carefree 


1 
got the 


the tirm about five dol- 
Let me begin 


in the beginning. I couldn’t give you 


more than a few details over the phone. 
Shortly before eight o’clock this eve- 
ning Miss Arliss ordered the car and 
drove within a block of Bryant Park. 
In the park she met a man wearing 


ind a gray suit, 
while. I had a 
ition had to do with 


and they talked for a 
hunch the conver 
get close 


hat was said. All I 


the jade Droocn, ont couidn 


enough to hear 


knew for sure was that when she left 
the man in gray she seemed so excited 
that : 

“That you suspected the brooch 





i J 
had changed hands 2” Drennan 
filled in. 


UTD 11 , 131 a 
Vell, some ie iKe that 


. 1],> 
shrewdly 


how, 1 made up my mind 


1 we to the car she had | 

Wa | told William iat to do. 

KX r which le his bread is but- 
0 \' i 1 I got in- 
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side the car and waited for Miss Arliss. 
I saw her go into the drug store on the 
corner, but thought nothing of it. 
Women are always buying powders and 
cold cream and such things. When she 
came out she dropped an envelope in 
the mail box, but I thought nothing of 
that either. Later I found out that——” 

“You don’t mean that she 
Drennon interrupted. 

“Wait,” said Winkle calmly. “Every- 
thing’s all right, and after to-morrow 
morning you and I will be in clover. 
Miss Arliss is a wise one, all right. She 
must have suspected something, for the 
jade brooch was inside the envelope she 
dropped in the mail box.” 

“You’re a simp, Winkle,” muttered 
Drennon. 

“Save your breath. I brought the 
young lady over here, and after a little 
persuasion she told me what address 
she had mailed the envelope to. In the 
morning, about the time the mail man 
makes his first rounds, you and J go 
there and grab it.” 

“What address was it?” 

Dale, stealing forward cautiously, 
saw a shrewd grin on Winhkle’s face. 
“T might have guessed it, even if she 
hadn't told me. It was four sixty-nine 
Riverside Drive. It was the one place 
she would naturally mail the envelope 
to in an emergency of that kind.” 

Drennon seemed to ponder. “Four 
sixty-nine? Oh, that’s the house where 
Therese Venable was murdered.” 

“As it happens, yes. But that isn’t 
all. What made it convenient for Miss 
Arliss to use it as a mailing address in 
this instance is the fact that old Mal- 
colm Arliss owns the house. It’s one of 
his investments. It’s been vacant since 
the murder, so Miss Arliss expects there 
will be nobody there to receive the en- 
velope but herself. I didn’t happen to 
ask her whose name she put on the en- 
velope, and it don’t matter. The post- 
man will deliver it at the address writ- 


ten on it. 
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Drennon seemed satisfied. “But 
what about the door ?” 

“Oh, the young lady kicked up a bit 
of a fuss,” said Winkle in diffident 
tones. ‘While I was looking for some- 
thing in the closet she slammed the door 
shut on me and turned the key. Then 
she got on the telephone and started to 
call somebody. I couldn't hear who it 
was, for I was doing my best to break 
out, and she hadn’t spoken more than a 
word or two before I was at her.” 

Drennon frowned darkly. “Suppose 
the person she was calling should have 
traced the connection and———” 

“Only one chance in a thousand. I 
wasn’t even sure she had been connected 
when I stopped her. Anyhow, I elimi- 
nated that little risk by hurrying her 
away from here.” 

“And where did you take her?” 

Dale strained his ears to catch the 
answer. 

“To four sixty-nine Riverside Drive,” 
said Winkle impressively, and then he 
chuckled as if quite proud of what he 
had done. “I fixed her so she won't 
stir till we are through with her. Of 
course, I couldn’t let her go till the 
brooch is in our hands, and the vacant 
house on the Drive seemed just the place 
to keep her. I don’t think she lied about 
the address on the envelope—she was in 
no condition to think up a lie, anyhow 

but if she fooled us we will have her 
right where we want her in the morn- 
ing.” 

Drennon nodded thoughtfully. Some- 
what recklessly—for he had _ learned 
what he wanted to know—Dale stepped 
closer to the door. There was a faint 
snule on Drennon’s thin lips. 

“How did you get into the 
house on the Drive?” he inquired. 

“In a perfectly legal manner. I 
stopped at the Arliss residence on the 
way and got the key from him. I only 
had to hint what I wanted it for, and 
he hunted it up right away. Queer 
character, Arliss is.” 





vacant 























stood dumfounded. Winkle’s 


Dale 
last remarks were highly mystifying, 
but they seemed to suggest that Arliss 


was a party to the conspiracy. He re- 
called now that Mi-s Arliss had told 
him something to the effect that her fa- 
ther was stirring heaven and earth to 
gain possession of the brooch, but she 
had not intimated that he was fighting 
against her. It looked now as though 
there were a conflict of 
tween father and daughter. 
possible that Arliss had engaged Dren- 
non and Winkle to further his designs. 
Another recollection came to Dale as he 
He re- 


interests be- 
It was even 


pondered the strange situation. 

membered having heard that Arliss had 

married aud that his relation 

to Vivian was only that of stepfather. 
“You 


muttered Drennon in 
reply to Winkle’s last remark. 


a widow 


said it,’ 
“Arliss 
is a queer nut. He wants that brooch 
bad enough to pay us a bonus of ten 
thousand dollars in addition to our regu- 
lar fee, and I haven't a ghost of an idea 
why he wants it. He’s keeping strictly 
n that subject.” 

“We should worry,” 
complacently. ‘Things 
any too lively in our line lately, and the 


Say, 


said Winkle 
haven't been 
ten thousand will come in handy. 
Drennon, why do you suppose Arliss 
You and I know the repu- 
Why didn’t Ar 


somewhere else?” 


came to us? 
tation this agency has. 
liss take his case 

Drennon gave a queer laugh. “He 
came to us, Winkle, old boy, because he 
wanted some shady work done on the 
quiet and because he correctly suspected 
th needed the money bad enough 
to obey orders and ask no questions.” 

Winkle was Dale, 
peering out from the dark closet, saw 
a crafty expression on his face. 

‘That's just the way I doped it out,” 
ie said after a while. “Looks to me as 
though Arliss was up to mischief of 
Bet there’s a secret up his 


1 We 


silent for a time. 


s6me kind. 
sleeve. I suppose you have observed, 


Drennon, that people who have secrets 
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can usually be made to pay for the privi- 
lege of keeping them.” 

Drennon gave him a 
“You mean——” 

“Arliss is a rich man—many times a 
millionaire,” said the other quietly. 
“Ten thousand looks good to me, but 
fifty thousand is a lot better. | have a 
hunch that he will come across if we 
make it plain to him that we won't take 


sharp look. 


less than fifty for the brooch. If he 
comes. across easily we might raise the 
as high as a hundred thou- 
don't know you 


ante a bit 
sand, maybe. 1 how 
feel about it, but the climate in this town 
hasn't been very healthy for us of late. 
With a hundred thousand to split be- 
tween us we could pack our duds and 
clear out,.”’ 

Little by little Drennon’s eyes opened 
wide. He gazed hard at his companion, 
and presently his lips twisted into a 
sinile, 

“That’s what [ call an inspiration,” 
“We'll try it, Winkle. 


brooch for fifty 


he declared. 
Well 


thousand, and if he 


offer him the ; 
recovers from the 
shock we'll add on another fifty. If 
he turns us down flat and holds us to 
our original terms, no harm will have 

though, 


been done. W 


is the daughter. 


hat troubles me, 


From what you’ve told 


me I judge she is entirely too wise. She 
may queer our game.” 

Winkle looked as though the same 
thought had occurred to him With 
ead bowed he walked the length of the 
floor several times Sud lenly he 
topped in front of his partner 

“Leave her to me,’ he said, and his 
tones sent a little chill down Dale’s back. 
‘| think I can manage thing o she 


won't bother us 
Dale set his jaw 


Though veiled, Winkle’s 








inister mean- 
ing was clear to him. He decided it was 
With a bundle of 
| had found 


time to interfere 


wrapping cord which he 
while groping about in the dark closet 
, 


e sauntered leisurely forward. 
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“It’s bad policy, gentlemen, to count 
one’s chickens before they are hatched,” 
he remarked as he leveled his pistol in 
the direction of the two men. “Kindly 
hold up your hands.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
NO. 469 RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


THE two conspirators sprang apart, 

then stared at Dale as if they had 
seen an apparition. Winkle’s face went 
white, but Drennon’s hand darted to his 
hip pocket. A bullet from Dale’s pis- 
tol, fired with perfect marksmanship, 
grazed his fingers. With a startled yell 
he threw up his hands, and Winkle fol- 
lowed his example. r 

Quick to utilize the moral effect of 
the shot, Dale tossed the bundle of twine 
at Winkle’s feet. 

“Take it and bind your friend’s hands 
and feet,” he coolly instructed. ‘Be 
sure and make a thorough job of it. I 
will give you exactly two minutes and a 
half to do it in.” 

Winkle hesitated, but the quiet de- 
termination he saw in Dale’s face 
seemed to decide him. He picked up the 
bundle while Dale took out his watch 
and placed it on the desk. At first Dren- 
non seemed inclined to resist, but his 
rebelliousness changed to sullen submis- 
sion after a glance at the firmly pointed 
pistol in Dale’s hand. Sitting in the 
swivel chair, he glowered and whim- 
pered while his limbs were being bound. 

Winkle finished the task well within 
the time limit set by Dale, and now the 
latter ordered him to lie down on the 
floor. Being the less aggressive one of 
the two plotters, he yielded meekly. 
With a deft touch Dale manacled his 
hands and feet, then made sure that 
Drennon’s limbs had been securely bound. 
The cord was rather thin, but he felt 
confident that his prisoners would not 
be able to liberate themselves. The 
more they struggled, the more deeply 
the twine would cut into their flesh. 
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“You may now resume the pleasant 
conversation you were engaged in when 
I interrupted you,” was his remark as 
he stepped toward the door. “I fear, 
however, that you will not be spending 
Arliss’ cash for a long time yet.” 

Pocketing the pistol, he hurried out 
and down the stairs. The clock in the 
Times tower pointed to half past two 
as he turned into Broadway in search 
of a taxicab. He found one and in- 
structed the chauffeur to drive him 
within a block of his destination. The 
air was still sultry, but masses of black 
clouds gave promise of a shower. 

No. 469 proved to be one of the few 
private residences remaining in that lo- 
cality of majestic apartment hotels. It 
was a three-story structure with a stone 
front, flanked on one side by a flat build- 
ing and bordered on the other by a va- 
cant lot used as a tennis court. The 
windows were boarded up, reminding 
Dale of Winkle’s statement that the 
house had not been occupied since the 
murder that had been committed there, 
but the huge front entrance with its 
arched top had been left bare. 

After a glance in all directions Dale 
ran up the stone steps and tried the 
door. As he had expected, it was locked, 
and its massive appearance told him it 
would be useless to try to force it. He 
walked around to the side and slipped 
into a narrow passageway between the 
northern wall and the tennis court. 
After a brief search he found a piece 
of rusty iron, and with this he attacked 
the boards in front of a basement 
window. 

Soon he had pried the boards loose, 
and now it was a simple matter to 
manipulate the window fastenings. He 
experienced an odd sensation as he 
crawled through and pulled down the 
sash behind him, for this was the first 
time he had sneaked into a strange house 
in his capacity of Martin Dale. The 
air inside was dank and oppressive. 
Moving about in impenetrable black- 

















ness, he found a stairway leading to the 
upper parts of the house. 

Suddenly he stood still. His senses, 
sharpened by numberless tense situa- 
tions, told him that he was not alone 
in the darkness. A sound, so faint that 
it might have been only a quick intake 
of breath, reached his ears. He listened 
intently while he stared into the thick 
gloom, but now he could hear nothing. 
All around him was silence, but a sixth 
sense warned him that he was not alone. 
He had an uncanny impression that 
some one, standing only a few feet 
away, Was staring at him through the 
inky blackness. 

For a time he scarcely breathed. He 
wondered who the silent and invisible 
prowler might be. He Vivian 
Arliss was somewhere in the house, but 
he felt that the person whose presence 
he sensed was not she. Besides, he had 
reason to believe that the crafty Winkle 
had either imprisoned Miss Arliss in one 
of the rooms or else taken some other 
form of precaution against her moving 
about. 

All at 1s muscles contracted. 
Some one was whispering to him, and 
in the utter darkness the faint and 
creeping sound impressed him weirdly. 
At first he could not distinguish the 
words, and he waited breathlessly for a 
repetition. Presently it came, as faint 
and furtive as the first, but now his ears 
were better attuned to the feeble vibra- 
tions of sound. 

“Who is there?” 

Dale stood motionless, holding his 
breath. Though the words were 
scarcely audible, he knew they were 
spoken in a man’s voice. By the sound 
of the whisper he estimated that the 
speaker could be not more than half a 
dozen feet away. 

“What are you doing here?” the voice 
demanded in the same faintly trailing 
accents that were like a fluttering breath 
in the surrounding silence. 

Still Dale tried to muffle the sound of 


knew 


1 
once | 
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his breathing. A curious impression 
had come to him with the whisper. He 
knew, though he could scarcely tell why, 
that the person who had addressed him 
was in a state of terror. The fluctuat- 
ing whisper sounded as if it had been 
accompanied with a shudder. He made 
no answer, for at present it did not suit 
his purpose to reveal himself, 


For several minutes longer he re- 
mained silent and* motionless, staring 


rigidly at the point whence the trembling 
whisper had come. He waited in vain 
for a repetition, and presently he felt 
as though the other person had faded 
away shadows. He could 
not account for the sensation, but where 
the speaker had stood there seemed to be 
only emptiness now. The man had van- 
ished as silently as if he had become 
merged with the darkness. 

3efore he began to grope forward 
Dale waited a while longer. Since an- 
other person was in the house he did 
not think it prudent to light his way 
through the rooms. The moment the 
first faint whisper reached his ears he 
had been filled with anxiety for Miss 
Arliss’ safety, and he resolved he must 
find her at once. He wondered, as he 
floundered in the gleom, what the other 
person was doing there. Perhaps he 
was only a beggar or thief seeking lodg- 
ing for the night. Likely as not Dale’s 
intrusion had already frightened him 
away from the heuse, for there were 
no longer any signs of his presence. 

Dale considered this theory so plausi- 
ble that he ran his hand along the walls 
in the hope of finding an electric-light 
switch. Presently his fingers touched a 
knob, and he was about to push it when 
of a sudden his body stiffened. His 
arm fell limply to his side. 

A scream, a high-pitched, agonized 
cry of terror, sounded through the 
house. It rose three times in sharp suc- 
cession, then died down to a prolonged 
moan. 

Dale shuddered. 


1 
among the 


1 
] 
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A freezing sensa- 








tion was pulsing through his veins. The 
cry had imoressed him far more terribly 
than anything he had ever heard be- 
fore. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, teeth 
chattering. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether. His shaking fingers pressed the 
switch, and a dazzling light fell over the 
room. He looked wildly about him, but 
all he saw was bare, oak-paneled walls. 
Out into the hall he rushed and started 
up a flight of stairs, for it was his im- 
pression that the cries had come from 
above. 

Again he was stumbling and sliding 
through darkness, for he had no time to 
search for light fixtures. Down a hall 
he plunged, stopping now and then to 
listen. A faint moaning sound guided 
his steps to the farther end. fo his 
left was a door, and he pushed it open. 
Instantly the moans rose to a hoarse 
cry of fear. 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Arliss,” he 
said gently, trying to speak in calm 
tones. “It is I—Martin Dale.” —~ 

“Oh!” The single syllable expressed 
intense relief. Dale found a knob along 
the wall, and at his pressure a light ap- 
peared. Huddled in a corner of the 
room was Miss Arliss. Her eyes, with 
their odd shading of gray, were wide 
with horror. Her loosened nair tum- 
bled and rippled about her white face. 
Dale took in the scene at a glance, and 
then he drew a knife from his pockets 
and slashed the cords around her ankles 
and wrists. 

Her head lolled weakly against the 
wall at her back, but her eyes regarded 
him with a look of dread and mute 
pleading. Gradually, as she continued 
to gaze at him, some of the fear died 
out of her eyes. 

“It wasn’t you that touched me?’’ she 
asked, with a shudder. 

“No, Miss Arliss. 1 have been in 
the house only a few minutes. 1 ran 
up when I heard your cries. Can you 
tell me what happened?” 
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Another shudder shook her slender 
figure. A ghost of a smile came to her 
lips. “TI guess it was the darkness that 
frightened me more than anything else. 
The door opened suddenly and some 
one walked in. He came in so softly 
that I felt his presence rather than heard 
it. When his hand touched my face I 
screamed, It felt cold, just as I imagine 
a ghost’s hand would feel. When I 
screamed the third time he seemed to 
take fright. I guess I acted very child- 
ishly.” 

“Not at all,” Dale assured her. “You 
have evidently been through a trying 
experience, and naturally your nerves 
were on edge. I felt a bit of a chill 
myself when I heard those screams. 
Did this mysterious prowler say any- 
thing to you?” 

“Not a word. He just stood there 
and stared at me for a while before he 
touched my face. That is, I had an im- 
pression that he was staring at me. I 
seemed to feel his eyes looking down at 
me. But of course I couldn’t see any- 
thing. How do you happen to be here, 
Mr. Dale?” 

For no:other purpose than to quiet 
her Dale told her some of the things 
that had happened since the interrupted 
telephone message. A faint touch of 
color came back to her cheeks and the 
mist vanished from her eyes. She actu- 
ally smiled when Dale recited the con- 
versation he had overheard between 
Drennon and Winkle. 

“Winkle is really a simpleton,” she 
murmured. “I almost blush to think 
how easily I fooled him. 1 addressed 
the envelope to a friend living in Brook- 
lyn. Her name is if 

“H’sh!” said Dale, looking sharply 





about him. “There’s no telling who 
might be listening, so we had better not 
mention names. You can trust this 
friend 7” 

“Absolutely. But she will be the 
most surprised woman in Brooklyn 


when she receives that envelope.” 























“No doubt. We will get her on the 
telephone in a little while and prepare 
her for the shock. By the way, you 
hoodwinked Winkle very neatly, but 
how did you happen to mention this 
particular place?” 

“] hardly know,” said Vivian 
thoughtfully. “I was so ill and fright- 
ened I couldn't think. I knew I had to 
give Winkle an address—a genuine ad- 
dress—and this particular one seemed 
to come to me. My lips spoke it with- 
out consulting my mind. Afterward, of 
course, | recalled that it was the house 
where Therese Venable was murdered.” 

“Your father is the owner of it, I 
believe - 

“Yes, I think it belongs to my step- 
father.” She placed a slight accent on 
the first syllable of the final word. “1 
know very little about his investments, 
but I believe he purchased this house a 
good many years back. What fixed the 
address in my mind, however, was the 
fact that Miss Venable was murdered 
here.” 

“You look lots better, Miss Arliss,” 
observed Dale, assisting her to her feet. 
“Newspapers bore me to death, and | 
sellom read more than the headlines. 
sesides, murder is an unpleasant sub- 
ject, and I avoid things that disturb my 
peace of mind. Asa result this Therese 
Venable is only a name to me. If you 
feel you can trust me I will escort you 
to your home.” 

“Why shouldn’t [I trust your’ she 
asked, smiling. “Haven’t you proved 
that you are worthy of confidence?” 

“Thanks, Miss Arliss. You say that 
even though you suspect——” 

“Suspect isn’t the word. I know that 
you are The Benevolent Picaroon. 1! 
guessed it the other night at the Travis 
ball. A few hours ago, when we met 
in Bryant Park, I was sure of it. I 
suppese I should be afraid of you, but 
somehow I can’t convince myself that 
you are such a terrible person. I re- 
member what you hinted night before 
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last about your having suffered an in- 
justice at the hands of the police, and 
I can understand even if I can’t ap- 
prove. Besides, you have done me a 
very great service.” 

Dale bowed. “If you are completely 
rested, we will be on our way.” 

She gave him an amused glance. 
“Like the average man, you shrink from 
gratitude, it seems. I am really very 
much obliged to you, however. But I 
don’t feel like going home just yet. | 
am very curious to know who our mys- 
terious prowler is. Shall we look into 
some of the other rooms?” 

Dale, even more curious, assented. 
As they went out in the hall he had a 
faint impression of a flickering move- 
ment in the darkness. They opened 
several doors and switched on the light 
in each room, but nowhere did they find 
anything or see any one. As they en- 
tered the room at the farther end of 
the hall the girl gave Dale’s arm a light 
touch. 

“Tt was here Therese 
murdered,” she whispered. 

Dale’s glance moved about the room. 
Like the others, it was devoid of fur- 
niture. The bareness of it was relieved 
only by a decorative panel running 
along the walls. 

Tell me about it.” 

She had become very solemn all at 
once, as if the scene of the tragedy had 
thrown a melancholy spell over her. 


Venable was 


“Miss Venable was a very unhappy 
woman,” she began. “Also, she was 
very beautiful. Though she was no 


longer young, her beauty remained with 
her till the day she died. Many years 
ago she had an unfortunate love affair 
with an artist, a brilliant young man.” 

“The one who carved her likeness on 
the jade brooch?’ asked Dale as an 
idea flashed through his mind. 

“Yes, he was the one. Evidently he 
was just as fickle as he was brilliant, for 
after a while he cast her asige. The- 
rese’s love had burned like an enduring 
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flame, and it seared deep into her con- 
sciousness. She never got over that 
one unhappy experience. Though of a 
fiery and vivacious temperament, she 
turned hard and cold. Because one man 
had caused her unhappiness she became 
bitter against the whole sex. She 
turned her life into an orgy of venge- 
ance, breaking hearts and wrecking 
homes. Kipling might have dedicated 
his ‘A Fool There Was’ to Therese 
Venable. She was just that kind—mad- 
deningly beautiful but as heartless as a 
bronze statue. 

“Her hatred of men seemed to know 
no bounds. If they were emotionally 
high-strung, she broke their hearts. If 
they were wealthy and occupied high 
social positions, she broke them finan- 
cially. It wasn’t that she cared for 
money; she only did the thing that 
would hurt her admirers most. She 
fascinated them with her beauty and her 
wit, then laughed at them when they 
proposed marriage. If they had been 
foolish enough to write love letters to 
her, she gave them their choice between 
buying the letters back at an enormous 
price or seeing them in print. Most of 
them paid rather than let it Lecome 
known that they had been proposing 
marriage to an adventuress.” 

“T believe that’s called blackmail,” 
suggested Dale dryly. 

“You mustn’t judge her too harshly. 
Suffering made her what she was, and 
she paid the penalty. She had an al- 
most superstitious dread of death, and 
her last years were spent in constant 
fear that she might be murdered by 
some one whose heart she had broken, 
One night about a month ago her fears 
were realized.” 

“How did it happen?” asked Dale. 

“Nobody knows exactly. She had 
just returned from the South, where 
she had spent the winter and spring. 
The night after her return she gave a 
dinner. It was quite an elaborate affair, 
and it was remarked that Miss Venable 
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had not seemed so happy and carefree 
in months. The following morning her 
maid found her dead body in that cor- 
ner.” Miss Arliss pointed. “She had 
been stabbed to death. You can still 
see a dark stain on the floor.” 

Dale walked over to the point she in- 
dicated, and for several moments he 
stood staring down at the dull discolora- 
tion in the hardwood floor. As _ he 
looked his gaze grew rigid, and presently 
he got down on his knees beside the 
spot. 

“Queer!” he muttered, running his 
fingers over the discolored area. 

“What do you see?” asked the girl in 
tremulous tones. 

Dale held his finger tips to the light. 
“Some one has been here recently try- 
ing to remove the spot,” he announced. 
“The surface is still damp. Who do 
you suppose ” He gazed fixedly at 
the girl. 

“Our mysterious prowler, perhaps.” 

“Without doubt.” Dale got to his 
feet. He stepped to the door and 
glanced out into the dark hall. Pres- 
ently he was back beside the spot. “But 
what he hopes to accomplish by remov- 
ing the stain at this late date is more 
than I can see. Maybe the murder has 
affected his nerves. A murderer’s con- 
science leads to all sorts of strange 
antics, I’ve been told. Did the police 
find any clews?” 

“None that was made public. I un- 
derstand they occasionally keep quiet 
about the clews they find in order not 
to put the criminal on his guard. I’ve 
been told something like that happened 


, 


? 





in this case.’ 
“Oh!” exclaimed Dale, with a slight 


start. “The jade brooch.” 
“exactly.” Miss Arliss’ voice had 
fallen to a whisper. “Miss Venable 


was in the habit of wearing it con- 
stantly, either as a brooch or as a brace- 
let. It was so arranged that it could 
be worn either way.” 

















“So I discovered,” murmured Dale 
with a smile, 

“When the body was found in the 
morning, the jade ornament was gone. 
The police did not mention the circum- 
stance, and only a very few persons 
know anything about it. Since Miss 
Venable had been seen wearing it the 
night before, and because it was known 
that she always kept it on her person, 
night as well as day, the detectives 
working on the case came to the con- 
clusion that the murderer must have 
taken it. They have been looking for 
the jade ornament ever since.” 

“So | understand.” There was a 
thoughtful pucker on Dale’s forehead. 
“My friend Summers gave me to un- 
derstand that he would arrest the per- 
son in whose possession he found it. 
But, since the brooch seems to have 
changed hands a number of times, I 
don’t see how possession can be proof 
of guilt.” 

“Neither do I,” admitted the girl, 
“but there are several things about that 
brooch that I don’t know yet. What |] 
know I learned by accident.” 

Dale drew a palm across his brow. 
He gazed quizzically at the girl, but 
seemed reluctant to speak the question 
that was in his mind. 

“IT know what you are thinking.” Her 
voice was a trifle husky. ‘You have 
helped me so much that you deserve my 
confidence. The brooch, if it should 
fall into wrong hands, might incrimi- 
nate some one who—who is very dear 
to me.” 

“He has my heartfelt congratula- 
tions,” murmured Dale. “And I'll 
wager anything I have that he is.as in- 
nocent of the crime as I am. Those 
eyes of yours aren't easily fooled, Miss 
Arliss.” 

She gave him a grateful smile, but it 
was partly wasted on Dale. He looked 
as if his ears had suddenly caught an 
elusive sound, 
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“What's the lucky dog’s name?” he 
asked to fill in the pause. 

“Westcott Train.” 

Dale made a mental note of the name 
while his keen ears registered the sound 
of a door opening and closing. -He 
stepped to the wall and touched a but- 
ton. Instantiy the room was plunged 
in darkness. Beiore the girl had time 
to ask for an explanation he had taken 
her arm and was leading her out in the 
hall. 

“What’s the matter ’ 

“Don’t be 


she whispered. 


alarmed,”” he whispered 


back, “but I believe some one has just 
entered the house. [ am going to take 
you out the back way, Miss Arliss 


You've had excitement enough for one 
night.” 

Silently they tiptoed down the stairs, 
Dale constantly on the alert against an 
From the 
voices and 
die could not know 
but he was determined that 


floor below 
furtive footfalls. 
had entered, 
Miss Arliss 
should not again be exposed to danger. 
If possible he would get her out through 
low by which he had 


attack. came 
sounds of 


who 


the basement wh 
entered the house. 
foot of the stairs 
Picking his way instinctively in 
drew the girl with 
him toward the rear. Suddenly he came 
top. His acu enses had 
that there was danger 
premoni- 


They were at the 
now. 


the darkness, Dale 


to a dead 
warned him 
ahead. An instant 
tion was verified. 
All at once the lights flared on, and 
two pistols leveled 


girl, 


, os 
fater Nis 


4 1 
In tne 


glare Dale saw 


at himself and the 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE SLIDI PANEI 
ALE cast a swift glance into the 
faces of the two men who were 
holding the pistols, then he quickly 


stepped in front of the girl. 
were Drennon and Winkle. 
they must have extricated themselves 


The two 


Somehow 
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from the embarrassing position in which 
he had left them. Their faces, sullen 
and flushed with anger, warned him that 
the situation was critical. 

“Didn’t expect to see us so soon, 
eh?” asked Drennon sneeringly. ‘Bet 
you’re sorry now that you didn’t make 
me tie the knots a bit harder. This 
time you don’t play any tricks on us.” 

Though outwardly serene, Dale’s 
heart sank as he thought of the girl 
hovering at his back. With their minds 
set on the fortune they hoped to extort 
from Malcolm Arliss, they were ready 
to take desperate measures, he knew. 
He remembered the ugly threat Winkle 
had made while the two were discussing 
their plans in the office of the ageyey, 
and he realized they would not hesitate 
to kill both Miss Arliss and himself. 

Drennon’s eyes were regarding him 
narrowly, and there was a venomous 
glint in them. 

“Why did you butt in on this deal?” 
demanded the man. “I know all about 





you. One of your names is Martin 
Dale. The other is The Benevolent 
Picaroon. Jolted you—didn’t I?” 


Though he knew the fellow was only 
guessing in regard to his double iden- 
tity, Dale started slightly. The next 
moment he had controlled himself, and 
he measured Drennon with an ironical 


glance. 
“You have a lively imagination, 
Drennon. If you're sure of your 


ground, why don’t you hand me over 
to the police? The capture of The 
Benevolent Picaroon would be quite a 
feather in your cap. The advertising 
would be worth almost as much to you 
as you hope to squeeze out of Malcolm 
Arliss.” 

Dale had been talking only to gain 
time. Glancing about him out of the 
corner of an eye, he saw a door to the 
left. Whispering to Miss Arliss, he 
started to edge slowly in that direction. 
In his hip pocket was the pistol he had 
taken from Captain Summers earlier in 
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the evening, for he had transferred it 
to the suit he was now wearing when 
he changed at the hermitage, but just at 
present it was not safe to draw it. 

Drennon and Winkle bent their heads 
together and held a whispered conver- 
sation. Evidently they were in doubt 
as to what was the best course to fol- 
low. Slowly, a few inches at a time, 
Dale and the girl kept moving toward 
the door. 

“Run when I give the word,” whis- 
pered Dale. “‘I’ll handle these two ras- 
cals. When you get out, hunt up a 
telephone booth and try to get hold of 
Captain Summers. Tell him to come 
here at once. I know a few things about 
our two friends that will interest him.” 

“But won’t he “ 

“Oh, no. There are a iot of suspi- 
cions buzzing around in Summers’ 
head, but he doesn’t really know any- 
thing about me. I can keep him guess- 
ing a while longer. Anyhow, we are 
safer with Summers than with these two 
worthies.” 

With a nod the girl signified that she 
understood. They were only a few 
feet from the door now, and Dale man- 
aged to keep himself constantly in front 
of Miss Arliss so as to shield her. 

Drennon and Winkle, who had talked 
in whispers for a while, seemed to have 
decided on a course of action. Now 
Drennon came forward, his eyes meas- 
uring Dale with a threatening glance. 
His hand was tightly clutching the pis- 
tol, but he held it as if intending to 
strike with it rather than shoot. Evi- 
dently the plan was to dispose of Dale 
first, after which the two conspirators 
hoped to have the girl at their mercy. 

Dale flexed his muscles for quick ac- 
tion, but outwardly he showed no sign 
of what was going on within him. He 
regarded Drennon languidly as the lat- 
ter approached with threatening mien. 
Out of the tail of an eye he glanced at 
the door, now almost at their backs, then 
he turned his head slightly. 























moving. 

The girl turned and fled, and in the 
same instant the weapon in Drennon’s 
hand crashed against Dale’s head with 
stunning force. He staggered back- 
ward and was about to fall, but with a 
desperate summoning of strength he 
steadied himself. Things swam betore 
his eyes, but through the blur he saw 
a sight which incensed him. Miss Ar- 
liss’ move had been anticipated. With 
a snarl Winkle darted forward and 
roughly seized her arm, hurling her to 
the floor. 

Again Drennon raised his arm to 
strike, but the girl’s peril acted like an 
electric shock on Dale. With .a sud- 
den thrust he parried the blow, then 
drove his fist into Drennon’s jaw. With 
a shout of rage the man reeled back- 
ward, but in another moment he was 
coming forward again. His eyes glit- 
tered malignantly as he aimed the pistol 
and tired. There came a sharp crack, 
then a puff of smoke, and Dale felt a 
stinging sensation in the shoulder. 

The pain dazed him for a moment. 
Through the haze before his eyes he 
saw Winkle’s hands clutching at the 
girl’s throat. He felt an impulse to 
rush to her assistance, but Drennon was 
covering him with the pistol, and to 
move just then might mean instant 
death. He shuddered to think what 
might happen to Miss Arliss if a sec- 
ond bullet should render him helpless. 

“Give her a tap on the _ head,” 
shouted Drennon, addressing Winkle. 
“As soon as you've settled her, we'll 
fix this infernal meddler. Don’t move, 
Dale. Next time I shoot to kill.” 

A maddening sense of despair seized 
Dale. With Miss Arliss in danger he 
could not afford to throw away his life. 
\lready Winkle’s clawlike fingers were 
tightening around her throat, and now 
the fellow raised his hand to strike her. 

Dale reasoned no longer. With the 
recklessness that comes of despair he 
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“Run !”’ he whispered, his lips scarcely - leaped forward. Drennon fired, but he 


ducked a second before the explosive 
crack sounded, and with a thud the bul- 
let buried itself in the wall at his back. 
Once more Drennon pressed the trig- 
ger, but again the shot went wild. In 
an instant Dale had hurled himself upon 
him and thrown him to the floor. There 
was a stinging ache where the bullet had 
entered his shoulder, but in the excite- 
ment of the moment he scarcely noticed 
it. 

Through the whirling waves of 
smoke that filled the room Dale caught 
a glimpse of the girl's white face. Curs- 
ing and whining, Drennon was strug- 
gling to his feet, but another blow from 
Dale’s fist sent him spinning to the floor. 
While he lay there momentarily stunned, 
Dale drew his pistol. Clutching it by 
the barrel, he drove the butt against the 
side of Winkle’s head with stunning 
force. The man uttered a little squeal, 
rolled his eyes for a moment, then top- 
pled over and lay inert. 

Dale drew a long breath. He 
weak from loss of blood, and there was 
an agonizing throbbing in his shoulder. 
\s he gave the girl his hand and as- 
sisted her to her feet, his ears caught a 
slight sound coming from the direction 
moment he 
sudden 


Was 


of the outer door. Fer a 
tense, listening, but a 
movement on Drennon’s part caught his 
attention. Crawling on all fours, with 
the pistol clutched in one hand, Dren- 
non was coming toward him. 

“Stop right where you are, Drennon,” 
said Dale sharply, making a warning 
gesture with his pistol. “You will get 
a bullet if you. make another move. 
Hurt, Miss Arliss?” 

“No,” she whispered faintly, but she 
leaned weakly against Dale’s shoulder. 
He steadied her while he covered Dren- 
non with his weapon. Winkle was still 
lying motionless on the floor. Again 
Dale cast a quick glance in the direction 
of the door. He could not be 
sure, but he thought he had heard a 


stood 


outer 
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sound which suggested that some one 
had just entered. 

Then a different sound caused him to 
glance sharply in the opposite direction. 
His eyes widened in astonishment as 
the wall parted. A panel moved back, 
and through the aperture stepped a man. 
He was tall and of robust build, but his 
white and haggard face, together with 
the bloodshot eyes and twitching lips, 
gave him the appearance of a strong 
man shaken to the depths by an emo- 
tional crisis. 

The man was Malcolm Arliss. With 
a shuddering glance he took in the scene. 
A ghost of his old-time determination 
flickered in his eves. Then, as a mur- 
mur of surprise trembled on the ,girl’s 
lips, he stepped to Winkle’s side and 
took the pistol from the man’s limp 
hand. He steadied himself with a great 
effort as he pointed it at Dale. 

“You were foolish to interfere in this 
matter, Dale,” he said quietly. “You 
force me to-—”’ 

He got no further. 
toward the door. 





All eyes turned 
It opened, and in 
walked Captain Summers. A groan of 
despair broke from Arliss’ lips. The 
captain surveyed the scene with a blank 
expression, but he grinned as his eyes 
fell on Dale. 

“You’re a surprising cuss, Dale,” he 


declared. “I find you in the most unex- 
pected places. Had no idea you would 
be here. By the way, I don’t suppose 


you know that your house was robbed 
this evening.” A peculiar gleam crept 
into his eyes. “I'll tell you all about 
that later, though. These are the fel- 
lows I was looking for.” 

He indicated Drennon and Winkle. 
There was a look of baffled rage on the 
face of the former, but Winkle was still 
unconscious. 

“T’ve been hanging around the Dren- 
non agency off and on to-night,” the 
captain went on. “Several queer things 
seem to have happened there. A while 


ago I saw these two come out, and I 
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took after them. I had a hard time 
staying on their trail, but—well, here I 
am. How do you do, Mr. Arliss? I 
wonder what brings you here.” 

Arliss stared at the captain, and his 
shrunken face turned a shade whiter. 
As he looked at the shivering man, who 
seemed to have aged a decade in a few 
days, a dizzying suspicion flashed 
through Dale’s mind. It seemed to come 
out of nowhere, like a vagrant inspira- 
tion. 

“T think Mr. Arliss is suffering from 
an acute attack of bad conscience,” he 
declared impulsively. ‘“He’s been try- 
ing to remove a certain stain on the 
floor of one of the rooms upstairs. You 
might ask him, captain, why he mur- 
dered Therese Venable.” 

Summers gaped incredulously, but his 
eyes narrowed as he lgoked at Arliss. 
An expression of unspeakable terror 
had crept into the man’s face. He stag- 
gered back, clutched wildly at the air, 
and with a broken moan crumpled into 
a heap on the floor. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SECRET OF THE JADE BROOCH. 


T’S a queer world,” remarked Cap- 
tain Summers while he was having 
luncheon with Dale the following day. 
“There are a lot of twisted trails in it. 
I started out looking for The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon the other night, and | 
found the murderer of Therese Venable 
instead. The credit really belongs to 
you, though.” 

“Oh, no,” said Dale modestly. “I 
was only firing a chance shot when I 
accused Arliss, and I was as surprised 
as yourself when it took effect. But | 
am dying to hear about Arliss’ confes- 
sion.” 

Summers pulled thoughtfully at his 
cigar. Now and then he looked at Dale 
with a sort of baffled gleam in his eyes. 

“Every hard man has his softer mo- 
ments,” he began sententiously. “Mal- 




















colm Arliss is an exemple of that. He 
is about as hard as they make ’em, but 
he fell for Therese Venable—fell hard. 
That was before he married the present 
Mrs. Arliss, so there ial 
attached to infatuation. He ‘ 


didn’t 
know then that the Venable 


Was nO sCcdl 





woman Was 


an expert heartbreaker. He made a 


thorough 
letters to her and all t 
and generally made an 

“One day he woke up with an awful 
jolt. The siren not only refused point- 
blank to marry him, but she also sug- 
gested that his love letters wouldn’t look 


fool of himself, 





ass of himself. 


well in print. To cut a long story short, 
shé started to bleed him systematically. 
She kept it up tor years, and she con- 
tinued it after Arliss married. 
an expert at that sort of thing, she bled 
him for all he was worth. You 
Arliss had made a big success in busi- 
ness, and if it should become known that 
he had fallen for a professional adven- 
he would have been laughed at 

Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon. Being a hard-headed man ot 
big affairs, he couldn’t afford that. It 
wasn’t only the ridicule, but he would 
probably have been ruined besides. At 
any rate, his credit standing would have 
suffered, have that 
pen he paid the siren all she demanded. 


He practically made her a present of the 


Being 


see, 


turess 


from 


’ 

Nane 

tla) 
i 


Rather than 


big house on the Drive, though he re- 
tained the title in his own name. 
“After a while he discovered that the 
Venable person was not just an ordi- 
nary grafter, but had a grudge against 
the whole male sex. She was out to 
break and ruin him, and he realized 
things couldn't go on that way forever. 
It occurred to him 
would be adjusted if he could 


that the situation 


neatly 





get hold of his old letters. The house 
having been built under his personal di- 
rection, he knew where the wall safe 
was located, an | | € suspectc ] she kept 


the letters there. He had a kev to the 
house, though had never used it si 
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Miss Venable began to occupy it, so he 
could easily get in. All he was waiting 
for was a iavorable opportunity. 

“It came the day after Miss Venable 
returned from her long stay in the 
South. She gave a swell dinner, and | 
the idea of inviting Arliss 
along with the others appealed to her 
sense of humor. Arliss concealed him- 
self in the house after the other guests 
had gone. It was easy for him to do 
that, for nobody but himself knew about 
the secretjroom connected by a hidden 
panel with the drawing-room on the 
Arliss had arranged for 


house 


SUppOse 


eround floor. 
it when 
thinking it would come in handy some 
day. He told me a friend of his had a 
similar room, and he thought it was an 
excellent idea, so he copied it. Well, 
Arliss stayed there till the house was 
quiet. Then he stole out, and luck was 
with him, for he happened to come 
just as Miss Venable was putting her 
jewelry in the wall safe.” 

The captain paused for a moment. 
“T don’t think Arliss committed the 
murder deliberately, but the sight of 


the was constructed, 


yu 


the open safe made him lose his senses. 
There was a struggle, and before he 


happening Miss Ven- 


able was lying dead at his feet. Any- 


knew what was 
how, he tought she was dead. In 
hand was a blood-stained knife he had 
snatched up fromeher dressing table. 
He got panicky, but he had enough pres- 
f his letters out of 


ence of mine to get 
the safe before he beat it. 

“And the brooch?” asked Dale. 

“Tm that, and it’s the 
queerest part of the story. “It seems 
Arliss oily who had 
been bled by Miss The other 
was Wesicott Train’s brother, a decent 
enough chap, but something of a simp. 
Westcott told 
me all about it. 


caesperate stra 


jade 
coming to 
wasn't the one 


\ ah! 
V Cildvit, 


came to me 
His 


5, and 


to-day and 

brother was in 

Westcott under- 

m by getting the letters 
\ 


written out of 





took to help 








Like Arliss, 


Venable’s 
Westcott took advantage of Miss Ven- 
able’s return from the South and the big 


possession. 


dinner she gave the next night. That 
accounts for the coincidence of both of 
them acting the same night. Westcott 
entered the house by forcing a window 
in the rear an hour or so after Arliss 
had left. Arliss thought he had left 
the woman dead, but he was mistaken. 
She was slowly bleeding to death, and 
apparently she recovered consciousness 
for a brief space about the time West- 
cott entered the house. He found her 
writhing and moaning on the floor. As 
he stooped over her and touched her 
face something snapped around his 
wrist.” ‘ 

“The jade ornament!” exclaimed 
Dale. 

The captain nodded. “The woman 
had just recovered consciousness, and 
her impressions were badly muddled. 
We can only guess what was going on 
in her mind, of course. When she saw 
Westcott bending over her, all she could 
think was that he was the one who had 
stabbed her. They say a person’s mind 
sometimes works very quickly just be- 
fore death. Evidently Miss Venable 
wanted to make sure that her murderer 
would be punished. She took off the 
jade ornament—it was the first time she 
had removed it from her person since 
her artist sweetheart gave it to her— 
and fastened it around Westcott’s wrist. 
She knew he wouldn’t be able to get it 
off easily, for the little knobs that con- 
trolled the mechanism were carefully 
hidden in the sides of the ornament. 
Evidently she hoped Westcott would be 
caught before he could get the thing 
off.” 


Dale’s lips twitched faintly. He re- 


membered his surprise when he discov- 
ered that the ornament could be worn 
as a bracelet as well as a brooch, and he 
recalled that it was only after long fin- 
gering of the trinket that he had acci- 
dentally found the two little knobs. 
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“Westcott was thunderstruck,” the 
captain went on. “There he stood in a 
strange house that he had broken into, 
with a dying woman at Itis feet. Her 
voice was weak, but she managed to tell 
him that she knew he had stabbed her 
and that she hoped he would go to the 
chair for it. I talked with Westcott a 
little while ago. He told me she laughed 
horribly when she accused him of being 
her murderer. All of a sudden the 
laughter stopped, and he knew she was 
dead. You can imagine how frightened 
he was. He ran like mad, not stopping 
to think. He tried desperately to get 
the ornament off his wrist, but he 
couldn’t make it. Remembering what 
the dying woman had said, he got pan- 
icky. The fact that he felt guilty about 
having broken into a strange house 
didn’t make him any calmer. He felt 
that he must get the ornament off his 
wrist at once. He did something fool- 
ish, just as we all do when we are in a 
panicky state of mind. 

“The Arliss house was only a short 
distance away, and Westcott saw a light 
in one of the windows. He rang the 
bell, and Arliss admitted him. No doubt 
Arliss expected a police officer to walk 
in, and he was very much relieved when 
he saw Westcott. The young chap 
thought Arliss was his friend, and he 
told the whole story and begged Arliss 
to help him get the ornament off. 

“A devilish idea came to Arliss 
while he listened. By some hook or 
crook he induced Westcott to sign a con- 
fession admitting that he had broken 
into the Venable woman’s house to get 
certain letters. The time of the entry 
was carefully mentioned. Westcott was 
so panicky he would have signed any- 
thing. After he had put his name to 
the paper, Arliss called his butler in to 
witness the signature, but he didn’t let 
the servant read the confession. Then 
he got a file and took the ornament off 
Westcott’s wrist. The young fellow, 
not realizing what had happened till the 














next morning, actually thought Arliss 
had done him a favor.” 

Captain Summers gave a dry chuckle. 
“Arliss had put over a very neat stroke. 
He had the young man absolutely in 
his power. Any time his own safety 
demanded it he could hand Westcott 
over to the police and tell of the young 
fellow’s visit to his house on the night 
of the murder. The jade brooch and 
the written statement would back him 
up. Either didn’t mean much by itself, 
but together they were enough to send 
Westcott to the chair. If one should 
accidentally get destroyed or become 
lost, the other would be useless, and so 
Arliss put the two together. He pried 
the jade out of the setting, then folded 
Westcott’s statement into a small wad 
and inserted it between the setting and 
the jade part. Then he put the orna- 
ment together again and deposited it in 
his safe. He thought it would be safe 
there, for he alone knew the combina- 
tion. He wasn’t figuring on what The 
Benevolent Picaroon might do.” 

“Vivian Arliss didn’t know about the 
Written statement?” asked Dale. 

“No; all she knew was that the orna- 
ment, if it should be used against West- 
cott, would probably send him to the 
chair, She’s a plucky one, all right, and 
Westcott is the luckiest chap that ever 
drew breath. Arliss used his hold over 
Westcott to the limit, trying to make 
him do some dirty work he wanted done 
among the small stockholders in the 
New England States. Westcott made 
a show of obeying orders, but all the 
while he was planning how to get out 
of Arliss’ clutches. They other day 
Westcott told him he was through, and 
\rliss got scared. As you guessed, he 
was suffering from a guilty conscience, 
anyway, and his crime began to prey on 
his mind. That’s why he got into the 
habit of prowling about the house in 
his stockinged- feet and trying to erase 
the telltale stain.” The captain leaned 
I chair and regarded 


back against his 
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Dale narrowly. “You know, Dale, 
there’s one thing that puzzles me a lot.” 

“What, captain?” Dale gazed casu- 
ally at the smoke from his cigar. 

A faint smile curled Summers’ lips. 
“I’ve got to admit that I was a bit sus- 
picious of you, Dale. After we met on 
the street yesterday, when you were 
trying to dodge the fellow who is al- 
ways talking Brooklyn real estate to 
you, | began to put two and two to- 
gether. I had a strong hunch that you 
knew something about the brooch, In 
the evening I went to your house, but 
your man told me you were out. I sat 
down and waited, and presently I heard 
a noise. I went to the library, and there 
1 ran into The Picaroon. In the scuf- 
fle he took my gat away from me.” 

“Hard luck, captain,” murmured 
Dale, his face showing only slight in- 
terest. “But accidents will happen, and 
you will probably tind another weapon 
that’s just as good.” 

“That isn’t exactly what’s worrying 
me, Dale. A later, when 
I walked Riverside 
Drive, I saw you standing there pointing 
a gun at Drennon. 
gun The Picaroon took 


few hours 


into the house on 
| could have sworn 
it was the same 
away from me.” 
lence, isn’t it i 
of amusement in 
“You don’t think _I——” 


' Strange come 
nn 


There was a flicker 


Dale’s eyes. 


“Oh, ng,” said Summers, with a care- 
less wave of the hand. “I’m just won- 
dering. Won't you try one of these 
cigars Dal iched over and took 


one. “Tt 
and by rights you should make love to 


’ 


was quite a melodrama, Dale, 


the heroine.’ 
Dale 
never comes my way, but let 


] 


shook his head. luck 


me show 


“Such 


you what I received by messenger a lit- 
something Miss Ar- 
liss sent me for a souvenir.” 

He unwrapped a small package, and 
a whimsical smile played about his lips 
as he looked down at the pale-green jade 
brooch. 


tle while ago. It’: 
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Maxwell Smith 


Author of ‘‘Gilded Lips,’’ etc. 


NFOUND the fool!” His 

words far milder than his 

thoughts, the president of the 

Tri-City Bank stamped back 
and forth across his office. 

“Confound him!” he repeated more 
stormily, wheeling and pausing in his 
stride to glare at the vice president. 
“What did the idiot want to get killed 
for.” 

The vice president wriggled his 
shoulders more comfortably into the 
big leather chair. He looked quizzi- 
cally at Apperson, the president. 

“I don’t suppose he wanted to be 
killed,” he remarked mildly. 

“Pfff!” Apperton resumed his an- 
gry pacing. “This isn’t a joke, Bow- 
man,” he retorted. “I wish you'd get 
that into your head. It is not a joke,” 
he punctuated each word with a smash 
of fist upon palm. 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” 
said Bowman easily. “But what good 
is getting excited going to do us? The 
proposition now is to find who’s got 
the cash.” 

Apperson sputtered again and halted, 
nodding sarcastically, in front of his 
associate. 

“Do you know,” he remarked with 
studiously controlled irritatian, “some- 
body’s already thought of that. And 
now you have the same idea—making 
it unanimous!” 


Bowman smiled, unruffled. He un- 


derstood Apperson’s choleric nature 
thoroughly and knew that nething per- 
sonal was intended in the outburst. 
Apperson 


Under the circumstances 


could not be expected to behave other- 
wise; he flew off the handle frequently 
with much less cause. 

They had just received word of the 
bank’s missing assistant cashier. 

“The identification is positive?” 
asked Bowman. 

Appersen flung out his arms. 

“If you don’t believe the police you 
can go down to the morgue and sort 
out the piecés yourself,” he said ir- 
ritably. “Identification! Bah!” He 
recommenced his marching. 

“And to think,” he raved on, “that 
he’s been in town all the while—never 
been out of it—where the fool police 
should have been able to get at him 
in half an hour. But did they—did 
they? No! They were too infernally 
busy telling us how far he could have 
traveled in eighteen hours. Too busy 
explaining that though they were comb- 
ing the town they had no expectation 
of finding him here. Oh, no; oh, no,” 
he became witheringly derisive over 
what the police had said. ‘Dutton 
wouldn’t be crazy enough to linger 
where he was known! Of course not! 
Didn’t they know crooks? He’d streak 
for the tall timbers and the open seas. 
Sut they’d get him—get him if it took 
all summer. And he was here, laugh- 
ing at us and the fool police, for sixty 
hours. Then”’—Apperson’s disgust 
was intense—‘“‘he has to go get killed.” 

When the blowing off of steam 
ceased, Bowman removed the cigar 
from his mouth and thoughtfully made 
some rings. Watching them float away 
he dared a further blast. 


- 














“Nevertheless it’s queer he should 
have been killed making his get-away.” 

“Served him right,” retorted Apper- 
son childishly. “The confounded thief, 
What d’you mean queer?’ belliger- 
ently. 

Bowman didn’t answer directly be- 
cause he had no direct answer. 

“Why should he lie low right in town 
for more than two days and then 
choose such a risky means of getting 
away as a freight train?” he asked. 

Apperson looked at him with impa- 
tience, halting again in his stride. 

“You're thick at times, Bowman, 
thick! Even the police can see how his 
mind was working. Dutton thought 
they'd be satisfied after a couple of 
days that he had bolted straight out of 
town. To get out was the normal thing 
for him to do, wasn’t it? Can’t you 
see? If everybody believed he already 
had got away, he figured he had a bet- 
ter chance of slipping out. And he 
had, too; he demonstrated that by get- 
ting from wherever he’s been under 
cover to the railroad. If he hadn’t 
been fool enough to get mixed up with 
the wheels he’d be on his way—on his 
way with seventy thousand dollars be- 
longing to this bank.” 

The president of the Tri-City 
slumped down in a chair as dejectedly 
as his rage would permit him. It made 
him weak to think of that seventy 
thousand dollars—twenty-six thousand 
in cash, the rest in bonds. 

“Missed his grip jumping a train,” 
commented Bowman, “Isn’t that the 
police theory ?” 

“Theory—theory!” fairly yelled Ap- 
person, rousing himself anew. “What 
else could they imagine he was there 
To see the trains go by! Police 
theory! Yah! After being made mon- 
keys of by Dutton, the police are as 
puffed up, simply because they proved 
bright enough to pick up the pieces off 
a railroad track and identify them as 
Dutton! Who cares about Dutton? 

4F—ps 


for? 
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What’s Dutton or any other crook mat- 
ter? Where’s our seventy thousand 
dollars?” 

“It may turn up,” said Bowman 
hopefully. “Is it certain the men who 
found the—er—body didn’t take it?” 

“As certain as the fool police can be 
about anything.” 

“They're certain Dutton was killed— 
and you agree with them,” and Bow- 
man smiled. 

“Any fool would admit that,” 
snapped Apperson, unaware of how he 
classified himself. “Isn’t that his wal- 
let? Isn’t that one of our bonds in it? 
And our currency ?” 

“One of our bonds, yes; and some 
of our currency,” acknowledged the 
vice president, quietly recapitulatig. 
“A five-hundred-dollar bond—leaving 
forty-three of the same value unac- 
counted for, along with thirty-two one- 
thousand-dollar bonds. One thousand 
dollars in bills—leaving twenty-five 
thousand missing. That’s how things 
stand. Yes?” 

Apperson glowered at him. He was 
conscious of his boundless temper and 
would much have preferred to possess 
3owman’s equability. Bowman’s state- 
ment of what he already knew aggra- 
vated him but he curbed himself. 

“Of course it is.” 

“Plus the labeling of an unrecogniz- 
able body as that of Dutton,” went on 
Bowman. 

“Oh, what’s the use of harping over 
all that again,’ Apperson burst out, 
giving rein to his choler. “The body 
may be unrecognizable, but the cloth- 
ing isn’t. It’s Dutton’s clothing; there’s 
no question about that. And that’s his 
wallet. You're quibbling. Dutton got 
killed climbing aboard a moving train.” 

“If we grant that to be true,” per- 
sisted Bowman, “how do you explain 
the single five-hundred-dollar bond and 
the thousand in ten-dollar bills? Why 
was that left in the wallet? If some 
one found and looted the body without 
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reporting it, why didn’t they take 
everything? What was the purpose in 
passing up fifteen hundred dollars?” 

Leaning forward, his hands on the 
arms of his chair, Apperson wagged 
his head regretfully. 

“Bowman,” he said earnestly, “you 
know [’m mad enough to start biting. 
Are you trying to make me madder?” 

“[’m trying to sort this thing out 
cold-bloodedly,” retorted Bowman. “If 


” 





you'd do the same—— 

“That’s right, that’s right,” inter- 
rupted Apperson. “T’ll cool off, then. 
Now what was that you asked? About 


the cash and bond remaining aa the 
wallet. I'll teil you about that.” He 
spoke with labored patience. 

“T wish you would,” and the vice 


president smiled. 

With exaggerated motion the presi- 
dent of the Tri-City Bank picked the 
wallet from his desk. He held it up. 

“First of all,’ he said, “let me cor- 
rect your statement that the body was 
rifled. It was not. The wallet was in 
an inside pocket. Nothing in any other 
pocket had been taken.” 

“But this is only a dole out of the 
seventy thousand—— 

“Next,” continued Apperson, ignor- 
ing the interruption, “you might recall 
that he was killed during the night, 
though that really is immaterial. That 

Ips to explain why the train 


” 


1 
only he 
crew didn’t notic 
do wan? to remember”’—with recurring 


him. But what you 


as he slammed down the wallet 
that you couldn’t jam seventy- 
five bonds and such a wad of bills into 
this wallet with a pile driver!” 

“ft follow you,” said Bowman easily. 
“The inference i that he carried a bag 
or a bundle?” 

“To think so isn’t such an awful 
strain,” grunted Apperson, who despite 
his strictures on the police was now 
propounding their reading of the case. 
“He couldn’t go digging into a bag full 
of cash and bonds when he needed a 


violet ice 


a 
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dollar; so he stuck a handy bunch of 
tens in his pocket.” 

Nodding slowly, noncommittally, 
Bowman puffed on his cigar. 

“That might be so, But 

“But what?” fumed Apperson; Bow- 
man certainly was irritating. “Isn't it 
plain enough yet? Can't you get it 
through your head? We’ve less chance 
than ever of getting the money. We're 
worse off than ever. So long as Dut- 
ton had the stuff we knew whom we 
were after. Now, plague it, we haven’t 
the least idea. Pfff!” He was tired of 
elucidating. 

Bowman was nowise rebuffed, how- 
ever. He was not through looking, as 
he phrased it, cold-bloodedly at the sit- 
uation. He took up where Apperson 
had choked him off. 

“The cash in his pocket is under- 





standable. How about the single bond : 
He never would have been foolish 
enough to attempt to convert that 


openly while the whole country was 
vatching for him as an absconder with 
a bundle of bonds... He didn’t have to 
make use of the bonds until the cash 
was spent; and twenty-six thousand 
goes a long way. Why the bond in the 
wallet?” 

Apperson jumped to his fee 
ing both fists at his associate. 

“How do I know?’ he 
“You're bound to make me mad, Bow- 
man. You make me madder all the 
time with tomfool questions. How do 
] know what he wanted with the bond: 
I didn’t tell him to take it. How do I 
know !” 

Snatching his hat 
door. He turned 

“T’m going to play golf. When I get 
back’’—his voice became honeyedly 
scathing—‘‘when I get back, tell me 
just what he aimed to de with that 
bond. If you can do that I—I’ll give 
you the sixty-eight thousand, five hun- 
dred dollars when we recover it—which 
we won't.” 


‘t, shak- 


shouted. 


he stumped to the 

















He was slamming the door when 
Bowman called him to inquire: 

“Did you ever consider that what’s 
in the wallet may be all he took with 
him?” 

“What!” 

“He might have hidden the balance 
where he could get it if he escaped; or 
would remain until he had 
served his time if he was captured. Or 
shipped it by express or mail to wher- 
ever he was going. He had two days 

” 


+ 
0 


where it 


“Or he may have given it to the gar- 
bageman,” said Apperson = scoffingly. 
“No; I never considered that because 
I'll bet he never let go of that package 
from the moment he sneaked out of the 
bank with it, the crook, until the car 
wheels chopped him up. Go tell it to 
the police, Bowman, old = man’— 
weightily soothing—‘“tell it to the po- 
lice. They may give you a job sleuth- 
ing on the strength of it. I’m going 
to play golf.” 

lhe door did slam this time. 

“Heaven help the golf balls and the 
* murmured Bowman. He eyed 
the butt of his cigar deliberately and 
got to his feet. 

“That wasn’t such a poor suggestion 
he old man made,” he ruminated. “I 
wonder what the police are doing? I 
‘ould go chat with them and find out.” 


caddie, 


I]. 


Dutton wasn’t altogether happy. 

In the first place, his abode was un- 
‘ongenial. A man in possession of fif- 
een thousand dollars in cash and 
fifty-three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of negotiable bonds hankers 
for somewhere more livable than the 
loriferous loft of 
In the 


a stable. 

second place, the continued 

triction of liberty was irksome; 

specially to a man with a total of 

ixty-eight thousand five hundred dol- 
in his hands. 
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An hour, he had discovered, could be 
a measure of interminable length. Par- 
ticularly an hour spent in the dark; 
for, on account of neighbors who might 
become curious, he was denied a light 
in his smelly retreat. When one hour 
can become a seemingly limitless span, 
what must a day be like? Dutton 
knew. This was his third lo- 
morrow would be his last, he vowed. 
That would alter his program, but no 
matter. He had figured on a week to 
get some growth of hair on his face; 
he need not bother about that now—he 
was “dead.” 

Again, it did not relieve the 
ony a particle to be visited by the only 
person who knew of his presence in 
the barn. For he already had paid that 
person ten thousand dollars for certain 
services performed, for the refuge; 
and he had a persistent belief that 
further demand would be made upon 
him before he got away. 

Also, his hiding place 
reminder of the grisly work he had 
initiated to cover his That 
it had succeeded up to his 
pectation was cause for exultat 
course, But | out of 
this undertaker’s barn which by asso- 
ciation of ideas kept the ghoulish pro- 
ceeding so vividly in his mind. He 
wished he might look for a minute on 
the face of some one besides the un- 
dertaker who had aided him and 
sheltered him, 

In the three days since he had 
out of the bank with his plunder there 
had been periods in which Dutton 
gretted the plans he had laid to mask 
his flight. Even previous to that there 
had been regrets. He had been unable 
to avoid an oceasi 


nal qualm over the 


day. 


monot- 


Was a constant 





1e wished he wa 


now 


thought that he was waiting on an 
undertaker procure a body which 
Id be n is 


under created conditions wou 
for his, } 


lung on, 


taken Dutton’s.- But he had 


stifling his belated squeamish- 


ness; and when the 





word ar 
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the specification had been met, he had 
quietly lifted the money and bonds and 
let his plans go through. 

If only he were away from the stale 
atmosphere of this dingy barn, itself 
suggestive of death; and out of prox- 
imity of the undertaking shop across 
the yard. Away from Becker, the un- 
dertaker, never to see him again. He 
began to hate the sight of Becker's 
parchmentlike, unexpressive counte- 
nance, and his deliberate, silent, fune- 
real tread. The eyes, he brooded, were 
all that remained alive in Becker; and 
he already distrusted what he 
them. It was on that he based his ani 
cipation of a call for more pay when 
the time came for him to depart. 


saw i 


Not that Dutton was afraid of 
Becker. The latter had let himself in 
too deep. Ile was an accessory both 


before and after the fact. And there 
was the additional item against Becker 
of having procured the body for illegal 
purposes and of having contrived its 
mutilation. 

No, he was not afraid of Becker in 
that way; that the undertaker 
would go to the extreme of killing him. 
His crinkly feeling toward Becker was 
due to distortion of view, resulting 
from the fact that this was the only 
person he had seen in three days, the 
only person he would see until he stole 
out into the world which believed ‘him 
dead. It was simply that he experi- 
enced a bristling sensation of resent- 
ment when he thought of Becker, who 
had accepted his pay and connived with 
him, but still was able to walk in the 
light of day among his fellows. Why, 
Dutton asked himself with increasing 
frequency, why should he have to re- 
main cooped up while Becker was free 
to go and do as he pleased? 

Dutton was feeling the isolation, the 
darkness, the lack of everyday move- 
ment around him, The skulking was 


nor 


getting him; this being shut off from 
human companionship, with the scut- 
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fling of rats in a dirty barn, the champ- 
ing of horses, and the muttering of the 
hostler at whom he dared not even look, 
as the only sounds. 

It had taken him long to find jusi 
the man he wanted in the obscure un- 
dertaker whose place of business was in 
the slums where lived~the foreigners 
who gave him his infrequent work. I 
had taken craft to approach Becker and 
negotiate the grim requirement.  |t 
would not take him long to get far 
away from Becker once he started from 
this wretched hole; and that would be 
soon, another day at most. 

Nor had Dutton any misgiving abou: 
getting clear. While the stableman wa- 
at lunch Becker had brought food and 
the latest news. The newspapers re 
lated the unqualified identification of 
the mangled body found on the tracks 
as that of the fugitive. Although th« 
features were beyond  recognition— 
Dutton accorded Becker credit for hav- 
ing done his work well—the clothing 
and the contents of the pockets, espe 
cially the wallet with some of the plun- 
der, constituted satisfying proof. 

‘The police were quoted as Apperson 
had presented the case to Bowman; 
they said that all the money and bond 
except what was in the wallet undoubt 
edly had been carried by the absconder 
in a separate bundle which had been 
stolen by whoever first came across the 
body. 

All of which was as Dutton had 
hoped and schemed it should be. The 
way was open for him to go whither 
he would. The alarm sent throughout 
the country would be canceled. He 
was listed as dead. Police endeavor 
now was directed not toward locating 
him but in the interrogation of persons 
known to have been anywhere near 
wherg the body was discovered during 
the early hours of that day. 

The road was open to him, yet h¢ 


was uneasy. He worried over the clos- 














ing stages of his flight from the city. 
He was so utterly dependent upon 
Becker. 

Secker’s eyes haunted him in the 
dark loft. He shouldn’t have given 
Becker his full pay until the contract 
was completed. But he had been com- 
pelled to trust this man; there had been 
no other course. And now he dis- 
trusted him, simply because of an ob- 
session born of his own need of slink- 
ing in this dismal, reeking prison. 
Becker seemed always to be there in 
the gloom, standing motionless as was 
his habit, only his eyes moving slowly, 
watching, while his flat voice came 
softly through lips that scarcely stirred. 

Dutton worked himself into a rage. 
He was in Becker’s hands. What if 
the undertaker refused to provide the 
closed car he had promised to make 
the trip out of the city? Dutton pre- 
pared to hear such a refusal—unless he 
paid extra. That meant another cut in 
the plunder; and Becker would not 
take bonds, only cash. 

His helplessness infuriated Dutton. 
He knew he would have to pay. 
Though he was “dead” he could not 
risk walking through the _ streets, 
among people who knew him. To do 
that would be to challenge disaster to 
his well-wrought plans. 

Striving to be rid of his thoughts, 
Dutton tried to sleep. Composing him- 
self for sleep was an ordeal in itself. 
While he did not fear that Becker 
would murder him, he could be robbed 
without being killed. Becker might rob 
him, then, of all but a small portion of 
the plunder; leave him only a few thou- 
sands and bank on the dread of prison 
to make him continue his flight. 

With that likely possibility before 
him Dutton had slept little in these last 
few days. When he had dozed it had 
as he did now, lying across the 
trapdoor that gave sole access to his 
hiding place, his arms clasped around 
his body and hugging the flat bundles 


1 
peen 
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of bonds and bank notes beneath his 
shirt. 


Ill. 


Bowman’s acquaintance with the po- 
lice was no more than that gained by 
the record of crime in the newspapers 
until they got to work on the Dutton 
larceny. Even then he saw little of 
them for they dealt with the irascible 
Apperson. On the whole, however, he 
always had considered them normally 
efficient, and it was with this attitude 
that he entered the office of the detec- 
tive chief. 

\s he took the chair pulled forward 
while they exchanged greeting, Bow- 
man smiled uncertainly. What had he 
come to say—to ask? He couldn’t very 
well relate that curiosity to learn 
whether the police were as big fools as 
Apperson maintained had brought him. 
On the other hand if he advanced to 
them the same thought; he had spoken 
to Apperson, they doubtless also would 
at him and rebuke him for med- 
of which he knew 
that called for 


laugh 
dling in a business 
nothing; a business 
specialists, 

Inspector Drewer noticed his hesi- 
tancy and smiled encouragingly. 


“Shoot, Mr. Bowman,” he invited. 
“What's on vour mind? The missing 
cash ?” 


“Not exactly that,” replied Bowman. 
He frowned and got it over quickly: 
“Do you believe that is the body of 
Dutton ?” 

“Huh?” 
over the desk. 
studied Bowman. 
asked guardedly. 

Bowman braced himself for ridicule. 

“No!” 


A sharp look met his assertion 


Drewer started and leaned 
His brows drawn, he 
“Don’t you?” he 


rhe 
inspector regarded him earnestly for a 
full minute. 

“Why not?” 


embarrassed, Bowman laughed. 
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“You probably think I’m crazy,” he 
began, “but——” 

“Who've you been talking 
Who gave you this idea?” 

“Nobody. I 6 

“Haven’t you talked with anybody 
else? Sure of that?” 

“Tf you'll give me a chance I'll tell 
you,” and Bowman smiled. “I spoke 
of it to Apperson, the president, you 








know. He laughed at me——” 
Drewer interrupted again: “Only 
Apperson ?”’ 
sf Sa 
“None of my men?” crisply. 
“No.” 


Inspector Drewer nodded, and _ his 
face cleared. He patted the desk with 
his hand, faintly applauding. 

“I’m glad to Qear that,” he said seri- 
ously and pondered, while Bowman 
stared at him rather bewildered. 

“You don’t know why you think it 
isn’t his body?” asked the detective sud- 
denly. 

Bowman shook his head. “I confess 
I don’t. It was just an idea that came 
to me while talking with Apperson 
while listening to him talk,’ he smiled 
at the picture of the bank president 
swinging viciously at the golf balls to 
work off his rageful energy. 

“And I thought,” he added, hastily 
getting it all out on the presumption 
that he couldn’t appear any more fool- 
ish, “that if he really was killed the 
money found on him was all he’d taken 
along: the balance was hidden——” 

“Hidden in Dutton’s shoes or shirt,” 
interjected the inspector abruptly. 
“Hidden close under his hand.” 

“What?” ejaculated Bowman, 
undecided whether he was 
kidded. 

Drewer laughed at his evident aston- 
ishment. 

“T'll tell you something, and you're 
the only person outside the bureau to 
hear it,” said the inspector frankly. 
“And I’m telling you only to prevent 


still 


being 
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your repeating what you’ve just said tc 
me. You don’t know why you believe 
Dutton is alive. I know why we be- 
lieve it! Yes, you're right. That 
wasn’t Dutton’s body.” 

“But you told Apperson—the papers 
say you admit it is,” stammered Bow- 
man, now thoroughly bewildered by 
this official agreement with what after 
all had seemed little more than a wild 
fancy. 

“Oh, that.” The inspector chuckled. 
“Acceptance of it as his body was for 
Dutton’s consumption.” 

“But,” Bowman switched to the 
role of ¢oubter, “how can you be so 
sure?” 

Drewer looked at his 
sidewise at his visitor. 

“Wait till we get him,” he said. “It 
won’t take long now we’ve a line on 
where to trace him; and practical as- 
he’s still in town or not 


watch, then 


surance that 
far away.” 

“In town?” echoed Bowman with an 
expectant tingling. How he could turn 
the laugh on old man Apperson! And 
claim the recovered loot! That would 
be a regular joke on Apperson who had 
thought himself so funny when he 
made the proposition ; he’d have to 
crawl out of it. 

“Right here, or [ miss my biggest 
bet,” asseverated Drewer. “I'll tell you 
why. With this little stunt on 
tracks to be pulled, Dutton wouldn't 
make a break until he saw how it made 
out. He’d bank naturally on putting 
it over. Consequently he’d wait to be 
pronounced dead before making the 
get-away. Now he thinks it’s safe to 
go; that with his death admitted we've 
hauled in the net. He’s a clever lad, 
I'll say that much for him, Only, tn- 
stead of fooling us by ‘getting killed’ 
by a train, he gave us the tip he’s still 
in these parts. See what I mean?” 

Bowman nodded and remarked to 
himself that Apperson was due to re- 


This 


the 


vise his estimate of the police. 














man Drewer neither talked nor looked 
like a fool! 

Inspector Drewer’s eyes twinkled on 
him. 

“It’s a good thing you came to me 
without chattering generally about this 
suspicion of yours,” | “I’ve had 
a tough time steering the newspaper- 
men off throwing doubt on the identi- 
fication. I had to spill them most 
everything I have before they'd lay oft.” 

“Ll keep quiet,” said Bowman, Le 
gathered that further questions would 
ve futile. “When you fet word will 
you let me know just a moment 
of Apperson?” 

He got the promise readily. 

“Apperson thinks we’re solid ivory,” 
and Drewer grinned, with a shrewd 
eye on Bowman. “We aren’t—not all 
the time.” 


1e said. 


| ] 
Aneat 


IV. 

Dutton received 
Night was falling, his last night in the 
foul stable loft. He would tell the 
undertaker now to have the automo- 
bile ready after dark next day. His 
consuming desire was to learn whether 
he was to be held up for more money. 
But an atmosphere of excitement 
seemed to surround the usually tone- 


Becker — sullenly. 


less figure of Becker. Dutton could 
barely see him in the murk, but he 
sensed a_ tensity which stilled the 


brusque statement he was forming. 

Becker spoke first ; low, dead syllables 
that startled the fugitive. 
“You'll have to get out of 
quick,” said Becker. 

“Get out!’ Dutton drew back from 
he open trapdoor through which an 
stant before he had been so anxious 
to pass. “I can’t go—so soon.” 


“’m thinking of going myself,” said 


Becker. “They’re onto us; or they 
ill be before long. They know it 
” 


asn’t you on the tracks 
With a gasping breath 


gripped the other man’s 


Dutton 


arm. His 
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heart thumped, and he gulped. Fear 
was coming on him swiftly, when his 
nerves were frazzled by the endless 
hours in the dark and alone. 

“How do you know?” he whispered 
hoarsely. “You said it—it had been 
identified ‘ 

“They were stalling us, I guess,” said 
the undertaker dully. “I> down 
etting a burial permit this afternoon. 
‘wo cops were in the bureau going 
over the records, A clerk told me 
they’re checking up the recent deaths- 
working on the Dutton case, he said.” 

Dutton snarled at the prospect of de- 
feat, while the growing dread chilled 
him. He shook | 

“You said you’d make it safe, that 
they wouldn’t have any way of disprov- 
ing the identification. Now you tell me 
we don’t get away with it,” savagely. 
“Where did you fall down?” 

3ecker shook his arm free and re- 
treated a step. 

“I did the best I could. They 
haven’t got us yet,” he amended, but 
the shrug which Dutton could not see 
told that Becker considered it only a 
matter of time till the police would 
catch up. “They haven’t got us yet, 
and they probably won’t without open- 
ing a but—I guess I'll 
travel myself,” he repeated. 

“Open queried Dutton im 





Was 


I 





e 





secker. 


few graves, 


graves?” 


horror, “D-did you steal the—the 
body sl 
Secker gave a hissing, almost in- 


iudible laugh, the first emotion Dutton 
had known him to betray, and _ it 
eemed to increase the clammy cold of 
the stable loft. 

“T stole it, of course, but not from a 
grave,” returned Becker. “It was a 
Polak I was supposed to bury. He 
died in a lodging house; hadn’t any 
friends here. Nobody came to see him 
buried. I buried the box full of bricks 
and kept the body for you.” 

The impassionate, gruesome explana- 

nauseated Dutton. He held him- 


fion 
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self together, listening to the colorless 
voice. 

“They'll dig up the bodies that 
aren't positively known to have been 
buried,” continued Lecker; “in every 
case where witnesses didn’t see the lid 
screwed down and the box lowered, I 
mean, I’m expecting them any minute 
to ask if I’ve had any funerals without 
mourners lately. I'll have to get back 
to the shop to lie them off a while.” 

He moved to the door, but Dutton 
caught him again. 

“Better let me go, Dutton,” he ad- 
vised. “If I’m not in the shop they 
may come back here looking. And”’— 
as the fugitive released him—“if I were 
you I’d make a run fgr it.” 

Wide-eyed and staring blankly into 
the darkness Dutton stood frozen, 
while the other man started to descend 
through the opening in the floor, The 
suddenness of this collapse in his 
scheme stunned him, coming when he 
had been so confident that he planned 
to emerge rapidly and enjoy the fruits 
of his thievery. 

Becker’s closing words struck into 
his brain. Make a run for it! He had 
that. Here he was in a trap, 
on the fringes of which the undertaker 
declared the police soon would be nos- 
ing. Run for it- 

Dutton stooped quickly and caught 
Becker’s shoulder just disappearing 
through the door. 

“Get me a machine,” he commanded 
huskily. “I'll get away—now.” 

Becker paused, looking up, and so 
near together were their faces that Dut- 
ton made out the light he had expected 
to find in the other’s eyes. 

“L’ll get you a car for ten thousand 
dollars,” said Becker. 

The ultimatum brought a cry of rage 
from Dutton. His grip tightened on 
the undertaker’s shoulder. 

“Not a cent! You got yours. I 
want a car,” his tone faltered then rose: 
“T want a car, d’you hear!” 


to do 





1 
} 
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“For ten thousand,” intoned Becker. 
“You got me in wrong, too. I’ve got 
to clear out. I’ve got to quit my busi- 
worth money to me.” His 
money, but not 


ness; it’s 
business was worth 
much, 

“You'll go to jail with me,” quav- 
ered Dutton, bluffing. ‘ You——” 

He cried out as Becker twisted from 
his grip and dropped down the ladder, 
He leaned through the trapdoor. 

“Wait—wait, Becker,” he pleaded, 
“Vl give eae ll 

His voice died away as beneath him 
he saw the undertaker’s face suddenly 
bathed in a flood of light. Another 
torch swung upward, but Dutton flung 
himself back into the loft beyond its 
reach. Hugging his loot for the last 
time, he crouched in his snare, listen- 
ing to the end of his hopes being spoken 


below. 
“Hello, Becker,” said an amiable 
voice, “got company, haven't you! 


Helped us out, too, eh! We won’t have 
to dig up any graves now, Becker, after 
your little confab up topside. Heh, 
Jim, I’d step easy up there. Dutton 
may have a gun.” 

But Dutton had no gun. He listened 
numbly to the clump of feet on the 
ladder. When the flash light searched 
him out in his corner he remained un- 
waiting to be taken. 


moving, 


V. 


Inspector Drewer blinked affably on 
resident Apperson of the Tri-City 
Bank and on Vice’ President Bowman. 
They had come to identify the recoy- 
ered loot. - 

Apperson looked a trifle abashed. 
All he had said about the police had 
been duly rubbed in on him by Bow- 
nah, 

“A clever piece of work,” he said 
sincerely. “Candidly, I didn’t expect 
results. The supposed death of Dut- 
ton seemed to be the finish. I hadn’t 














any hope the money would be recov- 
ered. However, I take it all back, in- 
spector ; take it all back.” 

“Thanks.” Drewer favored him 
with a dry chuckle. “I judged that 
was about how you felt.” 

“Now tell me how you 
out.” Apperson hurried away 
his apology. “Bowman 
some of it—how you came to decide 
Dutton was not dead but probably still 
in town. How did you know it wasn't 
his body.” 

“That’s what I’m waiting to hear,” 
said Bowman. 

Inspector Drewer laughed softly. 

“That was the simplest part.”’ he said 
deprecatingly. ‘When a railroad train 
chops a man up, wouldn’t you expect to 
find some blood spilled? That's all. 
The undertaker who did the job should 
have thought of that but somehow he 
didn’t. So”—he waved the matter 
away as an ordinary enough event— 
“knowing that the man was dead when 


figured it 
from 


has told me 
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put on the tracks we simply put two 
and two together and worked out 
Becker and Dutton as the result. Of 
course,” he added with a sly smile, “it 
helped us a little to know that the dead 
man had smaller feet than Dutton; the 
pair of Dutton’s shoes he had on didn’t 
At” 

Rowman grinned widely at Apper- 
son. 

“When do I collect the sixty-eight 
thousand, five hundred dollars?” he de- 
manded. 

Apperson glared at him. “Trying to 
make me mad again!’ he demanded. 
He turned, smiling, to Drewer: “I sup- 
pose I'll have to send five thousand to 
the pension fund. Although, mark 
you”—he scowled at Bowman and said 
this for his benefit, with a wink at the 
inspector—‘“although I can’t admit that 
you had much of a _ problem to 
straighten out.” 
murmured the inspector 
“Mere routine.” 


“Routine,” 
good-naturedly. 





WILL HIS PLEA BE GRANTED? 


{? will probably be necessary to set a legal precedent in the case of Richard 


Meal, recently convicted in Chicago of forging postal money orders. 
eral years ago Meal was convicted of murder. 
tence, and then it was discovered that he was not guilty. 


Sev- 
He served five years of his sen- 
So he was pardoned. 


Now Meal contends that the five vears he served for a crime he did not commit 


should apply on his punishment for the 


laier crime, of which he is guilty, 


PDR CEES 
ACCUSES MOTHER OF MURDER 


ON is arrayed against mother in an unusual case now in the courts of France. 
Armand Niquet accuses his mother of having murdered his brother, and 


of having tried to kill him. 


Three years ago Madame Niquet, a widow, living at Conquest, reported to 
the police authorities that Fernand, her six-year-old son, had fallen over a cliff 


into the sea. 


After a search of a month the body of a boy was found on the 


beach near Conquest, and Madame Niquet identified it as that of her son. 
Some time later Armand Niquet went to Conquest and took lodgings there. 


His landlady noticed one night that his face was bruised. 


She asked him what 


had happened to him, and he told her that his mother, after plying him with 
wine, had taken him for a walk along the cliff and had pushed him over the 


edge. 


jecting rock on the cliffside and to cling to it. 


He said that his life was saved only because he managed to grasp a pro- 


That experience, he further de- 


clared, made him believe that the death of his younger brother was not an accident. 


Madame Niquet, when arrested, was confronted by Armand. 


He accused 


his mother in scathing terms; she calmly denied his allegations. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE NURSE 0’ PEARLS. 


HEN he first heard of the 
a7 “Nurse o’ Pearls,” Christo- 

pher Horn, known to his col- 

leagues of fhe Wentworth 
Detective Agency as “the tramp detec- 
tive,” had no intimation that eventually 
the case would be placed in his hands. 
Once a regular tramp, Horn now spe- 
cialized in such matters as brought into 
play his expert knowledge of hobos and 


their obscure activities, and, at first 
glance, it had seemed that the Nurse o’ 
Pearls was far removed from tramp 
dom and its strange practices. 


Homer Jennings, a San Francisco 


millionaire, had retained the Wentworth 
Detective Agency to locate the missing 
Nurse o’ Albert Sterns, a fel 
low operative of Christopher Horn, had 
been sent by tl 


nt by t 
office in response to 


Pearls 


» chief to the old man’s 


a telephone call. 


The millionaire had laid bare his trou 
bles for Sterns, and Christopher Horn 
first learned of the matter on overhear 


report to Wentworth. 


lid t] 


ing Sterns’ 

“Well, what he old bird have on 
his chest?” asked Amos Wentworth 
when St ‘turned from the confer- 
ence. 


nough, 


‘rns 


sinking 
into one of the le chairs. 
“Get 
“Sure, 


“Uh! 


a retainer?” 
chief.’ 


Well 


spilf it!” 


Christopher Horn, seated in one cor- 
ner of the office, lowered the paper that 
he had been reading and 
Sterns’ report. 


listened to 


’ 


“About eighteen months ago,” Sterns 
began, “old Jennings’ wife died. Name 
was Beulah Jennings, and she was con- 
sidered a beauty.” 

“She’d have to be that to wear the 
name o’ Jennings,” said the chief. “The 
old wolf's first wife was a beauty, too. 
They say he’s a picker. Nearly seventy, 
but he can find every stage entrance in 
town blindfolded.” 

“Yes?” asked Sterns. “I didn’t 
know that, but I never met him until 
to-day. Anyway when his wife died 
she bequeathed a priceless necklace of 
matched pearls to her sister, Anice 
Manson, who is not yet of age.” 

“Yes, Manson was the maiden name 
of Jennings’ second wife,” returned 
Wentworth. “She was on the stage, I 
believe, before her marriage.” 

“He didn’t tell me that,” said Sterns. 
“But, anyway, the pearls were held in 
trust by the American-Asiatic Trust 
Company until the girl should come of 


age. 


“T see—I see.” 

“Some days ago Homer Jennings was 
called up by the trust company and told 
that the pearls were deteriorating in 
their vaults fer lack of nourishment. 
I asked Jennings what they meant by 
that, and he explained that pearls have 
to be worn occasionally or they lose 
their luster—go dead—and in time de- 
preciate in value.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard that.” 

“Well, the trust company 
jewel experts examine the 
and their opinion was that it was fast 
going to the bad from lack of contact 
with a human body. Until Anice Man- 


had 


had 
neck! 


iace, 

















son becomes of age the necklace has to 
remain in the hands of the trustees. On 
her majority it is to be turned over to 
her. She won’t reach her majority for 
eight months, and in the meantime 
omething had to be done to bring back 
the luster of the necklace or her legacy 
would become valueless.” 

“IT get you.” 

“So the trust company got Jennings 
and the jewelry experts and petitioned 
the court to allow some healthy young 
woman to wear the pearls for a time. 
lor some reason or other the court pos- 
itively refused to permit Anice Manson 
to wear the pearls which were to have 
become hers so soon.” 

“Maybe the judge didn’t consider the 
girl healthy enough,” put in Went 
worth, a twinkle in his gray eyes. 

Sterns shrugged. “Don’t know about 
But here’s what happened: The 
court, on the experts’ opinion, decided 
that the pearls should be worn by some 
one, and the trust company was told 
that, provided a suitable young woman 
could be found, they might go ahead 
with their proposal, but they would be 
held strictly accountable to the legatee 
for the safety of the necklace while it 
was out of their vaults. 

“So far so good. Now Homer Jen- 
nings comes forward and deposes that 
he knows just the young woman to han- 
dle the situation. He has known her 
for some time and has every confidence 
in her. He offered to bring any num- 
ber of responsible people who would 
recommend her to the court and the 
trust company, in the event that they 
were not satisfied with his own faith 
in her. 

“Well, when a millionaire like Homer 
Jennings sets his stamp of approval on 
man or woman you can bet courts and 
trust companies won’t ask for any 
tronger credentials. So Jennings pro- 
duced the girl—the Nurse o’ Pearls, as 
I've dubbed her—and the necklace is 
hung about her creamy throat.” 


that. 
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“Yes? And then?” 

“And then she disappeared,” said 
Sterns. “That was two weeks ago, and 
she’s not been seen nor heard of since. 
And believe me, chief, the fur is sure 
flying!” 

“Good night! Who was the lady— 
your Nurse o’ Pearls?” 

“Miss Mary Chambers of New York 
City, according to Jennings.” 


“Why are your eyes twinkling, 
Sterns?” severely demanded Went- 
worth. ‘“What’s the rest of it?” 


“The rest of it is in strictest conti- 
dence. Jennings didn’t want to let it 
out, but he had to. Besides, | pumped 
him, Listen! He told the trust com- 
pany and the court that she was Miss 
Mary Chambers, of an old New York 
family, and they took his word for it. 
But actually she is Fay Gamble, a caba- 
ret queen who had taken the cold man’s 
fancy.” 

“Oh, boy! And now he is in bad! 
The girl handed him the double cross 
—is that it?” 

“Just about. He trusted her, but the 
rope of pearls had no more than been 
thrown about her neck than she beat 
it for parts unknown. The necklace, 
he says, is worth nearly a quarter of a 
million.” 

For a long time Chief Wentworth 
tapped idly on his chair arm. ‘“Some- 
thing phony about this, Sterns,’’ he re- 
marked at last. “You know, of course, 
that old Jennings acts like a nut at 
times.” 

“T think so, too,” agreed, 

“T know it! He’s bugs! What does 
he want us to do?” asked Wentworth. 

“Find Fay Gamble, of course, and 
get the necklace back.” 

“Has it occurred to him that the first 
thing this moll will do will be to dis- 


9) 


pose of the rope to a fence! 


Stern: 


“He says he doubts if she will do 
that. Says she’s nutty about such 
hings. She’s a jewelry miser just as 


he’s a money miser.” 
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“Well, that may be so and it may 
not. Looks more phony than ever now. 
Why’s he employing us?” 

“Aren’t we the best 
Frisco?” 

“So we tell ourselves. DBut he 
accountable to the court, is he? I un 





agency = in 


is not 


derstood that the court held the trust 
company responsible. Where does 
Homer Jennings come in?” 

Sterns leaned forward. “That s 
where it does look phony,” he said. 
“Jennings asked me to watch Anice 
Manson, his dead wife’s sister. She 


was in court and tried to have the neck- 
lace placed in her keeping instead of 
an outsider’s. There she met Fay Gam- 
ble, and they talked together in private. 
Jennings says he thinks that Fay per- 
haps turned the 
future owner, then skipped.” 

“He thinks nothing of the sort!” de- 
clared Wentworth. ‘The old fox! I’ve 
known him for years. I can read him 
like a book usually, but I can’t get him 
now. He says he thinks this cabaret 
entertainer has too much love for such 
baubles to sell the pearls, then he turns 
right around and says he thinks perhaps 
she gave them to this girl. That’s pure 
nonsense, Sterns.” 

“So I said, chief.’ 

“And why should they be given to 
Anice Manson? Weren't they to have 
been hers soon, anyway? Would she 
be fool enough to accept them that way, 
when—— ‘There’s something under all 
this. But you'd better follow Jennings’ 
lead till you get one of your own. (Go 
see Miss Manson and take Horn along. 
I’m getting tired of seeing his ugly 
face about the office.” 

“Thanks, chief,” said Christopher 
Horn as he rose and secured his hat. 
“Come on, Al,” he said to Sterns. “I’m 
a little tired of the same old view my- 
self.” 

The genial chief grinned as his best 
operative gave him this parting shot and 
followed Albert Sterns into the hall. 


necklace over to tts 
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CHAPTER II. 


ANICE MANSON. 
HE two Wentworth — detectives 
boarded a car on Market Street 
and rode to the ferry building. There 
they took a Sausalito boat and soon 


were out upon the broad blue bosom of 
San Ifrancisco Bay. 

Christopher Horn settled lower on 
the hard seat of the ferryboat and re- 
marked: “That was a queer story ycu 
told the chief, Al.” 

“T agree with that,” replied his com 
panion. “The strange part is why old 
Jennings should interest himself. The 
necklace doesn’t belong to him; it was 
his wife’s property, and she had willed 
it to her sister. Jennings couldn’t touch 
it. Phe trust company is responsible 
to the court and to Miss Manson. Why 
should Jennings worry?” 

“You say he couldn’t touch it,” said 
Christopher. “Yet he did just that.” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“It was he who recommended the 
woman to nurse the pearls, wasn’t it? 
It turns out now that Jennings was on 
more or Jess familiar terms with this 
young woman. [I scent a plot on the 
part of Jennings to get the pearls—a 
plot that was frustrated by his accom- 
plice, your Nurse o’ Pearls. She dou- 
ble-crossed the old boy and got away 
with the loot.” 

“Maybe you're right. I’m not spec- 
ulating, though. I’m keeping my mind 
clear until | get more dope on the tan- 
gle.” 

“Yes, I get you,” said Christopher 
absently. “I take it that the trust com- 
pany has not yet been notified of the 
loss of the pearls. Jennings, I have 
been led to believe, is making an effort 
to reeover them without the trust com- 
pany ever finding out that they have 
been missing. 

“That’s the way I dope it out,” re- 
turned Sterns. “Naturally Jennings 


would want to clear his skirts and keep 














the trust company and the court from 
knowing that he had lied about this 
Fay Gamble.” 

“Jennings didn’t tell you that the 
trust company had not been told of the 
loss ?” 

“No—not exactly. I inferred that, 
of course, and did not ask.” 

“IT see. Then, assuming that the trust 
company has not heard of the disap- 
pearance of the pearls, tell me why 
Bob Leach of the Keystone Detective 
Agency is shadowing us.” 

Albert Sterns was too well trained in 
his profession to make any outward 
sign of surprise over Christopher’s last 
speech. His eyes narrowed though, and 
he instinctively lowered his voice when 
he asked: “You mean that Bob Leach 
is on this boat?” 

“Yes, Al. He’s sitting behind us 
now, hidden by a newspaper. He took 
up our trail immediately after we had 
left the office. It struck me as rather 
stupid of Leach to try to shadow a 
couple of old sleuths like you and me; 
but I guess he thinks that the very 
audacity of it will help him to get by. 
You know, of course, that the Ameri- 
can-Asiatic Trust Company usually 
employs the Keystone outfit when they 
need the services of detectives.” 

“Yes, of course. And Bob Leach is 
trailing us, eh? It’s an open-and-shut 
cinch that he’s working for the trust 
company right now.” 

“It would seem so. Jennings’ office 
was watched, and you were seen to go 


there. You were trailed from there to 
our office building, and there Bob 
waited for further developments. I 


think you have a unique case, Al.” 

“What would you do?” Sterns asked 
the experienced Christopher 
Horn. 

“T’d not let Leach know that we're 
onto him. I'd go ahead with my reg- 
ular schedule. That will be the surest 
way of finding out what Leach is after.” 

Accordingly the two bestowed no at- 


more 
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tention whatever on their shadow. The 
boat docked, and they went ashore and 
climbed one of Sausalito’s many steep 
hills, having been directed to the Man- 
son cottage by a lounger on the water 
front. As they came to one of the 
hairpin curves in the road Horn for 
the first time looked back down the hill 
and remarked: “Il see nothing of Leach, 
but there’s an old woman trudging up 
after us. I'll try to keep an eye on 
her for you. Leach wouldn’t dare to 
stick to us after we left the crowd at 
the landing. The old woman’s a dick, 
or I miss my guess.” 

Soon after this Albert Sterns led 
the way through a rickety gateway to a 
poorly constructed little house on which 
the faded paint hung in scales. The 
yard was full of tall weeds; the veranda 
sagged down at one corner and squeaked 
as the two stepped upon it. 

“A fellow’d hardly expect the heiress 
to a quarter-million string of pearls to 
live here,” said Sterns. 

He pressed the bell button. Horn 
stood and watched the old woman toil- 
ing laboriously up the hill. Twice more 
Sterns pressed the button. Then, think- 
ing that the bell might be out of or- 
der, he knocked loudly. Still there was 
no response from within. 

“Nobody home, I guess,” he said. 
“Well, now that we’re here, let’s walk 
around and try the back door. Don't 
expect to get an answer there, either, 
but it’ll give us the chance to give the 
place the once-over. How about the 
old woman?” 

“She has stopped to rest apparently, 
and has turned to look off over the bay 
toward San Francisco,” 

“Pretty thin, I'll say,” declared 
Sterns, and led the way along a path 
toward the rear of the cottage. 

At the corner he came to a stop and 
motioned behind him for caution. 
Across the weed-covered expanse of 
the back yard a girl sat in a rustic seat 


under an acacia tree in full bloom. 
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Her back was toward the detectives. 
She was leaning forward, chin in hand, 
gazing across the sparkling bay that 
stretched away below her. 

“Step lightly,” advised Horn. “Don't 
exactly sneak up on her, you under- 
stand, but make no more than 
necessary.” 

Sterns nodded, and in silence stepped 
ahead. 

A soft sea breeze played with the 
girl’s wealth of dark-brown hair. The 
set of her shoulders and the lithe lines 
of her body were a_ pleasing. sight. 





noise 


Sterns and Horn drew closer to her 
immovable figure and made not a 
sound. Nevertheless some instinct 


warned her that she was not glone. 
When the men were still thirty feet 
from her she turned swiftly, and a star- 
tled look sprang into her deep, dark 
eves. She made several quick move- 
ments of her body, the nature of which 
neither detective could fathom. The 
color had mounted to her forehead, but 
now it subsided, and she smiled politely, 
looking back over her shoulder. But 
she did not rise. 

“You were at the house, I suppose,” 
she said in clear, mellow tones. “Father 
is asleep, and the bell never wakes him. 
What is it that you wish?” 

Sterns and Horn lifted their hats and 
walked around in front of her. Still 
she did not rise, but sat looking up curi- 
ously at them, her eyes, Horn thought, 
strangely unsteady. 

She was a beautiful girl, this heiress 
to a string of jewels worth a neat for- 
tune. She looked her 
years, too, and her figure seemed more 
mature than one would expect of a girl 
who had not yet reached her majority. 
She wore a cheap gingham dress, stiffly 
starched and spotless. 

“You Miss 
asked Sterns. 

She inclined her head. 

“Miss Manson, my name is Albert 
And this is Mr. Christopher 


wise beyond 


are Anice Manson?’ 


Sterns 
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detec- 
tives from the Wentworth Agency in 


Horn, my colleague. We are 
San Francisco. We are here to find 
out what you can tell us about the miss- 
ing string of pearls.” 

Sterns shot out this last rapidly, and 
both he and Christopher studied the 
girl's face for telltale signs. Anice 
Manson was not supposed to know that 
the pearls had disappeared. 

In her pupils came that sudden dila- 
tion which is the natural result of sur 
prise. But Christopher Horn, a mas 
ter at interpreting human emotion, 
failed to read guikt written there. 

“The missing string of pearls?” 
asked in a puzzled way. “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“Your sister, Beulah Jennings, 
to you a string of magnificent 
at her death, dicn’t she?” 

The girl nodded, and Sterns went on 
and outlined the story of the pearls, 
up to the employment of the woman 
who was to nourished them 
Anice Manson nodded as he proceed d 

“And you not heard that the 
pearls are missing—that this Mary 
Chambers, whom your brother-in-law 
introduced, has been gone since the day 
after the pearls were placed in her 
hands ?” 


“Gone!” 


she 


willed 
pearl 


have 


have 


Consternation, wonder, 


genuine surprise were blended in the 
single word. 

“Miss Chambers cannot be found— 
neither can the pearls.” 

“But—but mine!’ 
trace of color had left the girl’s face, 
and the hands clasped in her lap were 
trembling. 

“With your permission,” 
“we'll bring up that bench over there 


+1 - on 
tney re 


said Sterns, 


and talk it over with 

She nodded acquiescence, her upper 
teeth set in her lower lip. 

The two detectives turned their backs 
upon her to go for-a wabbly bench, 
close at hand under another tree, They 
had not taken half a dozen steps when 


you. 














Christopher Horn looked back suddenly 
—not to surprise the girl, but to see if 
the old woman was still in sight. 

What he saw nearly brought an ex- 
clamation from his lips. The top of 
Anice Manson’s head was directed to- 
ward him, and she was looking down 
inside the bosom of her dress. Both 
hands were raised. One held open the 
neck of her dress, and the other was 
before her lowered face. Something 
slim and white and glistening softly in 
the sunlight cascaded from this hand 
to the concealment of the girl’s bosom. 
tlorn wheeled about before her head 
was lifted and her hands dropped to 
her lap again. 

In a whisper, as the two men lifted 
the bench, Horn said to Sterns : “Watch 
your step, Al. She’s got the pearls. 
I saw her drop them down inside the 
front of her dress. She didn’t see me.” 

“You’re sure, Chris?” 

“Man, I saw every inch of the neck- 
lace,” retorted Horn. “Be careful now. 
Get her story before you make a break.” 


CHAPTER. Iii. 


HORN TRIES TO HELP. 


HE two detectives carried the bench 
and set it on the ground before 
Miss Manson. They seated themselves 
facing her. Horn watched through the 
trees and foliage for the old woman. 

“Miss Manson,” Sterns began, “I am 
going to ask some questions which you 
may consider impertinent, but I think 
they are necessary if we are to get at 
the truth of this matter and recover 
your pearls for you.” 

Her clasped hands still trembled, and 
the color had not returned to her 
cheeks. Horn wondered a little. Now 
hat she imagined the necklace safely 
hidden, why did she still show suc! 
great perturbation’ Then he remem- 
bered that her sister had been an a 
ress, and he watched girl more 
closely still. 


the 
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“Was the string of pearls all that 
your sister left you in her will?” 

“Yes, they were all she had to leave 
me,’ Anice replied. 

Sterns’ eyebrows went up. “All she 
had to leave you? 1 don’t understand.” 

“You would if you knew her hus- 
band, Homer Jennings, as I do,” said 
the girl with a slight trace of anger. 
He's the meanest man that ever lived.” 

“In just what way, please ?” 

“He’s a stingy, selfish beast!” she 
declared heatedly. “In all the time that 
eulah was married to him she never 
had enough money to pay the most or- 
linary bills. She was always in debt 
because of the pitiful allowance he 
grudgingly gave her. Before her mar- 
riage he induced her to sign a docu- 
ment renouncing her dower rights in 
his estate.” 

‘But the pearls?” 

“Oh, pearls, diamonds, gowns—he 
bought such things for her until she 
tired of them! He dressed her and 
hung jewelry on her much as a horse 
tover would buy fancy bridles and sad- 
for a horse that he admired. 
Homer Jennings loved my _ sister’s 
beauty—not her. Anything that would 
enhance her beauty he was ready 
enough to buy, but money and other 


dles 


things that she wanted and really 
needed she could never have. She got 


the pearls in her own name by a trick. 
She positively refused to wear them 
unless he would give them to her to 
own in her own right. He gave in 
finally, and she willed the pearls to me 
so that, when I became of age, I could 
sell them and get the money to save 
our father’s life.” 

“T have not heard about your father,” 
said Sterns. 

‘He is a helpless invalid,” said Anice. 
“The doctors say that to save his life 
I must get him away from the coast, 
down to Arizona, where it is hot and 
But there’s no money with which 
expenses of the trip. It 


dry. 
to pay the 
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takes every cent that I can earn for 
us to live. 1 work in a florist’s shop 
in the city, but father needs me so much 
to nurse him that I lose a great deal 
of time and am barely able to hold my 
job. Not one cent would Homer Jen- 
nings give Beulah to help father re- 

So she finally made a 


gain his health. ; 
scene and got the pearls in her own 
name, and she willed them to me. She 
dared not leave them to father for fear 
Homer Jennings might contest the will 
and break it, since a man would have 
no use tor pearls as a gift to be worn. 
But she thought that 1, as a girl and 
her sister, might be able to hold onto 
the and later to sell it for 
money enough to take father to Ari- 
zona and from his coftstant 
And now you say the pearls 


necklace 


free him 
worry. 
are gone?” 

“We'll talk more about that later,” 
said Sterns. “For the present please 
tell me what you know about this Miss 
Mary Chambers who was to have nour- 
ished the necklace by wearing it.” 

“IT can tell you almost nothing about 
her,” she replied. “I had 
her nor heard of her until 
court that day.” 

“Yet on that day you talked with 
her in private, didn’t you?” 
“Who told you that?” 

“Homer Jennings.” 

Anice Manson stiffened. 
employed you?” 

Sterns adinitted it, and she was silent 
for a long time, looking off across the 
bay. Horn took the opportunity to look 
for the oid woman again, but, perhaps 
because of the trees, could see nothing 
of her. 

“There is only one why 
Homer Jennings would be interested in 
recovering the pearls if this woman has 
disappeared with them,” girl said 
finally. “That would get them 
for himself, to turn them into money, 
or to hang them about the 
woman.” 


never 
we met in 


seen 


“Has he 


reasoii 


1 
the 


1 ‘ 
uC LO 


neck of his 
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She paused once more, then turned 
her great dark eyes full upon them. 
“If Homer Jennings has employed 
you,” she said, “I don’t believe that | 
have anything more to say. 1 natu 
rally supposed that, if the pearls are 
missing, the trust company would be 
the ones to hunt for them. They are 
responsible to the court and to me.” 

lor the first time Christopher Horn 
took up the conversatjon, touching hi 
companion with a warning elbow. 

“Miss Manson,” he said, “while it i 
true that Mr. Jennings has employed 
our agency to try and the 
pearls, I think that you had better he); 
us all you can. | assure you of 
Never in its history has the 


recover 


can 
one thing: 
Wentworth Detective Agency worked 
for the cause of a client when it | 
came known that that chent’s cause was 
not a just one. Mr. Wentworth, the 
president, has all the money he will 
ever need in life and knows it. Deiec- 
tive work is now a hobby with him. 
and, if he can bring about justice, he 
is usually content to lose his fee an] 
considers his case satisfactorily con- 
cluded. We want you to believe tlits 
and govern yourself accordingly.” 
Her eyes glowed as she turned thein 


e- 
i 


upon Horn. “Is that the absolute 
truth?” she asked, searching his very 
soul. 

“It is,” said Horn. 


For a little longer she studied his 
earnest face, then leaned back with a 
sigh. “I'll trust you,” she said. “Ask 
me anything you wish.” 

“Did you know that the pearls were 
missing before Mr. Sterns told you?” 
Horn began. 

“T did not.” 

“You don’t seem greatly perturbed,” 
said Horn in direct contradiction 1 
the evidence of his eyes. “It must hav: 


been something of a shock when Mi 
Sterns told you of the theft.” 

“IT am perturbed,” she 
you must remember that you have done 


said. “But 














all of the questioning. I have not yet 
heard the particulars of the disappear- 
do not care for the 


All I want from 


Besides |] 

pearis in themselve 
the money they will bring so 

! can make my father well and 
rain. lf the necklace is 


gone 


ist company will have to give me 
rth in money when I am of age. 
So, you see, I am not greatly worried 


Horn cleared his throat. ‘Miss 


don’t like to dis- 


Man yn,” he said, my 
age you. but have you thought 
that vou are only a penniless girl, and 


flomer Jennings and the Ameri- 


\siatic Trust are 


powerful ?” 
lier red lips parted a trifle. “Do you 
t—that they could wriggle out 
imbursing me for the necklace if 
it were not found before my eighteenth 
irthday ?” 
“Just that,” Horn told her, watching 
“Stranger things have 
Jennings and the 
trust company have money on their 
le to institute a legal battle, and the 
technicalities of the law do not invarta- 
bly work in the interests of justice.” 

She twisted her fingers nervously and 
tared at Horn wide-eyed. “Oh, I don’t 
she exclaimed tremu- 
now turbulent enough to 

it even Christopher Horn. “And why 

Homer Jennings interesting himself? 
\Why did he pick that—that woman to 
wear my pearls?” 

“I've been puzzling over that,’ Horn 

Md her. “Since you have hinted at 
jennings’ character I have about 
eached the conclusion that, when he 
heard that the pearls could be taken 
from the vaults, he saw an opportunity 
to hatch a plot against you and jumped 
it the chance. 

“He was compelled to confess to Mr. 
Sterns that Miss Mary Chambers is in 
reality Miss Fay Gamble, a cabaret en- 
tertainer. Let us assume that this girl 
had taken his fancy and he used her 
to get the pearls where he could get 


SF--ps 


her closely. 


n done. Homer 


understand!’ 
| ly at last, 
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at them. I firmly believe that it was 
his intention to have the pearls stolen 
from her neck and placed in his own 
hands. Then he could make the state- 
meni that the woman had deceived him 
as to her true identity. He would prove 
her a instead of 
a member of a good family. « Thus he 
would contrive to appear 
guilty, and, in all probability, the poor 
girl’s of the actual theft would 
not be believed. In the end she would 
be railroaded to the penitentiary. Your 
brother-in-law’s money and_ standing 
would readily serve to absolve him from 
all complicity in the theft.” 

“Yes! Yes!” exclaimed Anice. “Oh, 
I really believe he could be capable of 
such a thing!” 

“And so do I from what I have heard 
of him through channels not open to 
the public. But it that this 
girl was too clever for him and knew 
or suspected what he meant to do. So 
before le chance to have his 
hired pickpocket or second story man 
get the pearls, she ran away with them, 
Now he not only wants another chance 


cabaret entertainer 


make her 


tory 


appears 


had a 


to get the necklace before it is too late, 
but he also is thirsty for revenge on 


In this 
way only can | explain his interest in 
the recovery of the pearls, for it is 
quite clear to me that vour loss does 
not concern him in the slightest.” 

“Yes, go on!’ Anice urged breath- 
lessly. 

“There is one other idea that has oc- 
curred to me,” Horn continued, watch- 
ing the girl more closely than ever now. 
“And that is that possibly you told the 


this girl who has beaten him. 


‘Nurse o’ Pearls, as we call her, of how 


your sister and you and your father 
have been treated by old Jennings. 
And then the Nurse o’ Pearls—detest- 
ing Jennings—was moved to pity by 
your story. She knew Jennings meant 
to have the pearls stolen from her, and 
she had planned to skip with them and 


beat him. But, out of pity for you 
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and your father, and knowing that you 
never would get the necklace, once Jen- 
nings’ plan had succeeded, she gave up 
her own idea of revenge and gain, 
and——” Christopher Horn paused 
and smiled pleasantly into the rapt face 
of Anice Manson. 


“Yes, and then what?” asked the 
girl. 
“Then,” said Horn, “she gave the 


pearls to you and skipped the country 
to fool Jennings into believing that she 
had stolen them.” 

For a long moment Anice gazed at 
him, then her went red and she 
sprang to her feet. “What are you say- 
ing?” she demanded angrily. “Do you 
mean that you think J have the pearls ?” 

“That’s what Jennings thinks, I’m 
sure, or he would not have instructed 
Mr. Sterns to spy on you.” 

“And what do you think?” she con 
tinued. 

“T think,” Horn replied, “that you 
had better give the necklace to Mr. 
Sterns and me. We can cook up a 
story’ of how we recovered it from 
Fay Gamble, but failed to apprehend 
Fay Gamble herself. Rest assured the 
pearls will find their way into the keep- 
ing of the trust company instead of 
into the hands of Homer Jennings.” 

“But—but—how can IT give them to 
you? I haven't them.” 

Horn to his feet and held out 
his palm. “Come,” he said soothingly, 
“we're your friends. Be wise. Take 
the pearls from your bosom, Miss 
Manson, and drop them into my hand. 
You'll be the winner in the end.” 

With a little cry of anger 
clenched her small fist and struck his 
outstretched hand a vicious blow. “I’m 
not a thief!” she said. “I haven't the 
pearls, and I know nothing about 
them!” 

“\When we went to fetch the bench,” 
Horn told her softly, “I chanced to look 
back and saw you dropping the necklace 
inside the front of your dress.” 


face 


rosé 


she 
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asked 


“Oh, you did?” she scorn- 
fully, and turned suddenly away from 
them and leaned forward, lifting a hand 
to her throat. Instantly she wheeled 
back, and from her fingers streamed 
a long string of translucent spheres 
that caught the sunlight gloriously. 
“\When you're through with them,” she 
said bitterly, “remember that they are 
my property. Good afternoon.” 

She turned and darted swiftly to- 
ward the cottage. 

An hour later Albert Sterus 
Christopher Horn faced their 
“Well?” he asked brusquelv. 

Horn’s “We rang a 
bull’s-eye,” he said. But listen here, 
chief. Those pearls must go direct into 
the hands of the trust company. Our 
client mustn’t lay a finger on them 
You'll say the same when you’ve heard 
our story.” 


agen 
Ana 


chief. 


face glowed. 


“ 


‘“Maybe—maybe,” said Wentworth. 
“Le’s see the rope.” 

Horn took it from his pocket and al- 
lowed the perfect spheres to patter one 


by one into the outstretched hand. 
Wentworth gave the necklace close 
scrutiny, then handed it back. ‘“Jen- 


nings can have ’em if he wants ’em,” 
he said. “I doubt if I do.” 

“What do you mean by that, chief?” 
asked Horn. 


‘ake ’em down to the Jackman Jew- 
Company and have old Jackman 
give ‘em the once-over. And don’t 
bother me, because I’m busy.” 

Half an hour later a_crestfallen 
Christopher Horn once more handed 
the necklace to his chief. “Jackman 
says it’s a clever imitation. He knows 
the original and was fooled at first him- 


elry 


self 


“Uh-huh,” replied Amos Went- 
worth. “Well, better get busy again, 
hadn't you? You’ve made a_ lovely 
start. Guess you know more about 


tramps than you do about pearls, Chris- 


topher.” 














CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE SUNDAY PAPER. 


HIe seventeen years and four months 
of Anice Manson's life had been 


decidedly out of the ordinary. Het 
father, Charles Manson, had been a 
railroad-construction contractor until 


two years prior to the events which 
brought about this narrative. 
the older daughter, and Anice had been 
born in a .construction camp. Since 
babyhood the latter had lived the nomad 
life and enjoyed it hugely. It j 
reason of the financing of a short rail- 
road, leading up into a big-timber se 
tion of California, that 
nings, then an active San Irancisco cap- 
italist, had met the beautiful Beulah in 
her father’s camp, on a vacation from 
the stage. [finally he had persuaded 
her to marry him. 

Kor the past two years, 
Charles Manson’s state of health 
been so low that he was incapable of 
managing his outhit. Left in the hands 
of a hired general manager, his re 
sources had been preyed upon, and in 
littke more than a year after he had 
been obliged to forsake the grade he 
was forced into bankruptcy. 

The outcome left Anice 
father all but penniless, and, as the girl 
had told Christopher Horn, they lived 


Beulah, 


Was DY 


Iiomer Jen- 


however, 
had 


+ 4 ‘ 
and “ner 


on the small wages that she received 
for working intermittently in a florist’s 
shop. 

There existed a strong attachment 
«tween the father and his younge: 


laughter. Charles Manson always had 
been a genial soul, well liked by every 
nan who had worked for him, and this 
good-tellowship, which had made him 
-o popular in the camps, extended to 
iis family. 

\nice had lived an outdoor life, had 
idden horseback, driven teams, loaded 
‘rapers, and accomplished the regular 

construction “stiff.” “Fhe 
idolized her, of 


arent ro és 
work of a 


nomad laborers had 
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course, and in a measure spoiled her. 
or was very independent, very 
self-reliant, and usually had her own 


she 


Way. 

Among her earliest recollections were 
the weird tales that the tramp laborers 
told 


she 


When she was a nicre 
about “riding the 


“dodging 


had her. 
child 
rods,”’ “decking a passenger,” 
“riding blind 

and about hobos’ “‘monakers” 
which tramps 
road sheds, box cars, and water tanks. 


knew. all 


hacks,” the baggage,” 
-the ru 


le 
leave on rail 


carvings 
She knew the argot of tramps, and, 
ls from one 


words corner 
imitate it to 


dropping her 
ol her mouth, could the 
boundless delight of the old-timers. She 
knew of the weird traditions of 
trampdom, had intimate knowledge of 

obscure institutions and 
All of which, at the age of 
rather re 
whom 


many 


trampdom’s 
practices. 
seventeen, had made her a 
young person 
f more prosaic experience in life found 
litfcult to understand. 

that her life in the city 
tlorist’s shop was irksome is to put it 


markable women 


To. state 
mildly. Constantly she craved the out 
doors and the life filled with hardy men 
and big ll of 
vhich her father’s sickness had 
her to leave. Not tong would she have 
remained in the vicinity of San Fran 
cisco had it been possible for her father 
to spare her. But now, with Beulah 
dead and the small donations that 
had been able to wrest from her par 
Charles 
Manson needed his younger daughter 
all but helpless. 
devoted pair 


works and romance—all otf 
forced 


she 


simonious husband 


stopped, 


constantly, since he was 
; 


All the hopes of the 


revolved about the pearls which were 
to have been the girl’s on her eighteenth 
birthday. And the pearls were gone! 
Anice sat one day, two weeks after 
the visit of the detectives, in the same 
spot where they had interviewed her. 
It was Sunday, her day of rest, and 
beside her on the rustic seat lay a thick 


sunday paper, as yet unfolded. Her 
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father was in the cottage asleep; he 
slept a great deal these days, and this 
worried the daughter not a little. About 
her firm young throat hung the string 
of imitation pearls which she had in- 
dignantly thrust into the hands of 
Christopher Horn. 

They had been returned to her, as 
she knew they would be, the day after 
the visit of Horn and Sterns, by regis- 
tered mail. No word had accompanied 
them. Neither had she seen nor heard 
from the detectives since handing them 
the necklace. 

She idly fingered the pearls as she 
gazed across the blue bay with wistful 
brown eyes. She smiled to herself as 
she thought of the look on Hern’s face 
when she had seemed to give in. 

The imitation pearls had been Beu- 
lah’s. Her sister had bought them with 
the idea of wearing them in her hus- 
band’s presence when her genuine neck- 
lace was in pawn, which frequently had 
been the As Homer Jennings 
knew nothing of their existence Beulah 
had given them to Anice, telling her 
that they had cost a hundred and fifty 
dollars and might be sold for enough 
to help her and her father in their pov- 
erty. When Horn and Sterns called, 
Anice had been wearing the rope for 
the last time, for she had contemplated 
trying to dispose of it next morning in 
the city. But Horn had angered her, 
and impetuously had thrust the 
necklace into his hand. Anice Manson 
did many things on impulse. 

She had been waiting for the reap- 
pearance of Christopher Horn, but had 
waited in vain. She liked his frank, 
boyish blue eyes, his grave, courteous 
manner and kindly bearing. She had 
felt that day that she could trust him, 
but his belief that she had the pearls 
had enraged and disappointed her, and 
she had acted quickly and resentfully. 
She regretted this now. 

\What was she to do? 
call the trust company 





case, 


she 


Ought she to 


and de- 


upon 
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mand that they start an investigation? 
Were Horn and Sterns continuing the 
search in the interests of the odious 
Hiomer Jennings? 

And what about the girl who had 
been elected to nourish the pearls back 
to brilliancy? <Anice had noted some 
startling and interesting things when 
talking with her in court that day. [his 
alone had led her to continue the con- 
versation, which in itself had been idle 
enough and only. remotely related to 
the necklace, but the apparent intimacy 
had caused Homer Jennitigs to suspect 
a plot against him. He knew that Anice 
hated him for his unkind treatment of 
her sister and for his selfishness, and a 
guilty conscience makes its owner sus- 
picious of trifles. 

The strange things that the girl had 
noticed in the talk of the so-called Mary 
Chambers were little expressions, 
dropped now and then, which recalled 
the longed-for days of the railroad 
grade. <Anice had noticed that the 
girl’s speech was not refined and that 
she used a great deal of slang. but 
the terms that she employed were not 
commonly in use by the most slangy 
girls. 

lor instance, in speaking of the case 
before the court, she had made use of 
the term “John Law.” “John Law” 
comes from the tramp vernacular and 
may stand for a policeman or the law 
in all its majesty. A tramp will say 
“John Law glommed me,” meaning that 
organized society, as represented by the 
law, had accomplished his arrest for 
vagrancy. 

Other similar little slips had occurred 
in the speech of Mary Chambers, alias 
Fay Gamble, and, though Anice was too 
well bred to remark about them, she 
had wondered where this girl, so ap- 
parently a product of the cities, had 
picked up the unusual terms. 

She had suspected Mary Chambers, 
too. At first simply because Homer 
Jennings had been sponsor for her, and 














afterward because of her language. 
Her slang in no way became a woman 
of the social set to which Jennings pre- 
tended that she belonged. 

All these reminiscences ran through 
\nice’s mind this morning and added 


1 


f 1 and puzzl 


to her torture of 
ment. At length sighed and 
shrugged away her gloom and picked 
up the Sunday paper. 

And then there occurred one of those 
strange happenings in life for which no 
logic can account. On the second page 
of the magazine section, where ap- 
peared the sensational feature articles, 
she tound herself gazing straight into 
the pictured eyes of the Nurse o’ Pearls. 


ind, 


she 


CHAPTER Y. 
WHAT THE FEATURE 
Wi wide eyes Anice Manson 
gazed at the lurid pictures. There 
was no mistaking that alluring face, 
those large, expressive eyes, the pout- 
ing lips that had, worked such havoc 
with Homer Jennings. Then the color 
left Anice’s cheeks. About the neck 
of the beautiful, handsomely gowned 
girl of the picture hung a long string 
of large pearls. 
The reproduction occupied the cen- 


TOLD 


STORY 


ter of one page, and the article con- 
nected with it covered two pages, en 
hanced with smaller photographs and 
drawings. 

The drawings were black-and-white 
thumbnail sketches of tramps jumping 
trains, riding the rods, on top of Pull- 
mans, on the brake beams and bumpers, 
or cooking in cans beside camp fires. 

The second largest photographic re- 
production showed the Nurse o’ Pearls 
as the central figure in the identical 
pose of the larger exposure. It was 
not difficult to determine that the fea- 
ture picture that showed her standing 
alone was an enlargement of her pho- 
tograph in the other scene, with all ex- 
traneous objects excluded. 
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In the smaller picture a number of 
men, apparently tramps, were reclining 
on the ground in a woods. The eyes 


of all were fixed on the woman who 
stood before them with a hand out- 
stretched. It was quite apparent that 
he was making a speech or talking 
earnestly, for the faces of the men 


showed rapt attention. 

It was a strange scene indeed. All 
about the hobos’ “jungle camp” 
tall trees, and from some of them hung 
long draperies of moss. At their bases 
rew heavy brush. The camp was in a 
clearing. There were an idly smoking 
camp fire and blackened cans about it. 

The oddity of it all was that the 
woman, so handsomely dressed, so al- 
luring, and bedecked with the rope of 
pearls, should be there in that wilder 
ness exhorting a company of rough, 
evil-faced tramps. But there she was, 
alone and unafraid, and the picture 
showed that she was not posing, but 
delivering her words without thought 


stood 


yO 


of the camera. 

So startled had Anice been at seeing 
the face of the Nurse o’ Pearls and 
what appeared to be the pearls them- 


selves that she had not yet taken note 


of the heading. Now she read, in big 
print : 
MADAM, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE 


TO BE THE QUEEN OF TRAMPS? 


Strange Account of a Beautiful Woman 
Known to the Underworld as ‘Jane 
Luck,” or ‘‘Judy the Torch,’’ Who 
Dresses Expensively and Tastefully 
and Wears Rare Jewels, and Rules the 
Tramp Fraternity with an Iron Hand. 


Scarce able to follow the story, so 
rapidly did she read, Anice Manson 
held the paper in her trembling fingers 
and stumbled over words and phrases. 
The feature writer had drawn unstint- 
ingly upon his imagination, and where 
he was not possessed of facts built fan- 
cies. 

He told of a 


strange, beautiful 
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woman with flaming red hair—which 
gave her the monaker-of Judy the 
Torch—who actually ruled a fraternity 
of tramps which was speedily growing 
in number. He drew vivid word pic- 
tures of her riding trains, on the rods, 
the bumpers, the brake beams, “jun- 
gling up,” and carving her name on 
water tanks like any male hobo, dressed 
in new overalls and a man’s cloth cap. 
He reveled in her strange control over 
men, hinted at dark, criminal doings and 
the organization of a great criminal 
ring, and subtly surmised that Judy the 
Torch originally came of a good fam- 
ily, high in social circles, but was pos- 
sessed of a wandering, devil-may-care 
spirit that had caused her to forsake 
conventions and adopt the weird role 
of a female hobo. 

It was plain that the writer knew 
but little about his subject, but, in some 
mysterious way, he had secured the 
photographs and had found the mon- 
aker of Judy the Torch, which was dis- 
played in a pen drawing: 








No mention was made of the pearls, 
and for a little, since the tramp queen’s 
hair was described as flaming red, 
Anice wondered if she were not mis- 
taken. The hair and eyelashes and eye- 
brows of the Nurse o’ Pearls were a 
deep blue-black, but now Anice remem- 
bered that she had been attracted by 
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the contrast between the deep, reddish- 
brown eyes and the heavy black hair. 
No, she was not mistaken. The woman 
who had fooled Homer Jennings had 
dyed her red hair black. Here before 
Anice’s eyes was a photograph of the 
pearls. “Mary Chambers” had _ re- 
ferred to the court as “John Law,” a 
term from the argot of tramps and 
yeggmen, Jane Luck, alias Judy the 
Torch, was Fay Gamble, alias Mary 
Chambers, the Nurse o’ Pearls. 

Anice sat staring. In her fertile 
brain wild thoughts were racing, a wild 
plan was forming. 

Why could not she, with her knowl- 
edge of tramps and their ways, go on 
the road and recover her pearls for 
herself? She could trust no one. The 
trust company, Homer Jennings, the 
Nurse 0’ Pearls—everybody was against 
her. She could sell the imitation pear]s 
and hire some one to look out for her 
father while she was away. 

She could! She would! Her fingers 
trembled, and she clenched her 
Tears of eagerness sprang to her eyes. 

Then a shadow fell across the paper 
in her lap, and she looked up into the 
frank, boyish face of Christopher 
Horn. 


fists. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONCERNING TRAMPS. 


FTER Anice (Manson had sent him 
away with the string of imitation 
pearls in his pocket Christopher Horn 
had not been idle. Twice he had been 
in Sausalito since then, spying on the 
cottage where Anice lived. Also he 
had made an effort, in the various cafés 
of San Francisco, to learn something 
more of the past of the entertainer who 
had called herself Fay Gamble and 
Mary Chambers. 

While he met several cabaret singers 
and instrumental musicians who knew 
the girl as Fay Gamble, no one seemed 
to know anything of her antecedents. 
They knew, however, that some one 














with money had induced Fay to leave 
the bright cafes. There were rumors 
of an expensive apartment on Turk 
Street. More than this they could not 
tell, and Horn had found them a reti- 
cent lot. 

Next he had taken up Anice, who had 
fooled him with the imitation pearls, 
which he had returned the day follow- 
ing their receipt. He was now of the 
firm belief that Anice Manson knew 
no more about the disappearance of the 
Pearls and her charge than 
lid he. He had hoped that the pearls 
vere in Anice’s possession, and was 
greatly disappointed when he became 
convinced of the true value of the neck- 
lace she had placed in his palm. Ile 
realized that the sorely troubled girl 
had lost a fortune if the genuine neck 
lace could not be recovered. He had 
hoped that her woman’s ingenuity had 
beaten old Jennings’ plot, and he had 
meant to have the necklace returned to 
the trust company without Jennings 
even seeing it. 

The imitation necklace puzzled him 
for a little and caused him to believe 

it Anice really had secured the gen- 
tine pearls. But a few hours’ reflec- 
tion made him change his mind. It is 
not an unusual practice for a woman 
to have her jewels duplicated in imita- 
tion stones. When she is pressed for 
cash she pawns the real gems and wears 
her imitation stones. Horn thought he 
understood all that. 

The case was Sterns’, but 
pher could not down his interest in it. 
\nd, as Sterns be getting 

Christopher nosed about a 
litde on his own initiative. 

it had been an easy maiter to find 
ut all that was to be learned of the 
Mansons, for they had nothing to hide. 
{lorn’s interest grew when he learned 
that Charles Manson had been a rail- 
road-construction contractor and that 
the girl had been born and raised in 
Construction 


il 


Nurse o’ 


Christo- 


seemed lo 


1 
nowhere, 


a construction camp. 
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camps and tramps are closely allied, 
and [iorn’s specialty was trampdom., 

When he learned this, only the day 
before, he io call on Anice 
was longing for 
an excuse to do so, anyway, for the 
girl had appealed to him strongly. He 
felt sure that there was little more that 
he could pearl theft 
which would bring anything to light, 
but now the subject of railroad con- 
struction bade fair to establish a bond 
of interest between them. 

On this morning he had boarded a 
Sausalito, saying nothing 
Wentworth about his in- 


1 
] 


lecid 


Manson again.  Lle 


say about the 


ferryboat for 
to Sterns or 
tended visit. 

On the trip across he bought a Sun- 
day paper and glanced through it. The 
feature story of the Queen of Tramps 
immediately claimed his interest. 

He speculated over Judy the Torch 
or Jane Luck and decided that she was 
a new celebrity who had become promi- 
nent since his days as a tramp. An 
occasional female tramp was no new 
thing to Horn’s experience, and he 
probably read the article with more 
credence than did most people that 
morning. As he had never seen Fay 
Gamble and the description of her stip- 
ulated black hair, he did not connect 
the Nurse o’ Pearls with Judy the 
Torch. As for the pearls in the picture, 
he gave them no thought whatever, 
since no direct mention was made of 
them in the story. A newspaper repro- 
duction of a string of pearls about a 
woman’s neck, does not create a great 
impression on the mind of the observer 

But when Christopher Horn walked 
to the rear of the cottage in Sausalito 
and saw Anice with the story by her 
side, her dark eyes eager and sparkling, 
he wondered vaguely, if there was any 
connection between her attitude and the 
story of the Queen of Tramps, which 
evidently she had been reading. 
lift- 


ing his sott hat and bestowing upon 


“Good morning,” he ventured, 
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her one of his frank, boyish smiles, 
“T see that your choice of reading mat- 
ter this morning is for something heavy. 
May I sit down?” 

With the instinct born of 
Anice grabbed at the paper and quickly 


secrecy 


folded it so that the article did not 
show. Christopher Horn was quick to 
interpret such a telltale action and 


for a battle of wits. 
surprised me!” ex- 
claimed the girl. “And you did the 
same the first time you came. Do you 
always go sneaking up on people that 
way ?” 

Her tones were accusatory, but there 
was a ring of good-natured bantering 
in them, and her eyes were friendly. 

“Pussyfoot is my middle name,” 
Horn claimed, accepting her geniality 
as an invitation for him to seat him- 
self. 

“I'd like to be a detective,” she 
unexpectedly. 

Beneath her light words Christopher 
thought he detected a strain of tense- 
ness and excitement. She was making 
small talk merely to hide some strong 
emotion, ‘You might make a_ good 
one,” he told her fencingly. “You were 
reading that article about the Queen of 


girded up his loins 
“Why, how you 


said 


Tramps, weren't you? I glanced 
through that. What do you think of 
it?” 


“T found it rather diverting. I know 
something about tramps. I guess most 
people who read this story will think 
it far-fetched and a bit improbable. 
It’s not, though. I’ve heard of several 
women tramps.” 

Horn crossed his long legs. [lis 
plans had been entirely changed for 
him. He dared not now broach the 
subject of tramps and construction 
camps. But he must contrive to direct 
the conversation so that she would be 
kept to the lead she had started. “A 


tramp woman ought to be interesting,” 
he ventured. 
that you know about such things. 


“Tell me how it comes 


” 





“First you tell me whether you have 
found my pearls,” she said to him. 

“I regret to report that I have not,” 
he replied. 

“And did you come over to accuse 
me again of having them?” 

“By no means! I am now convinced 
that you know no more about their 
disappearance than I do.” 

“Then I’ve risen in your estimation. 
Well, as for what I know about tramps, 
I was born and raised in a construction 
camp, and a construction camp is the 
home of tramps.” 

By subtle questioning Horn started 
her to telling of her past life. Consi<- 
ering what had been already in her 
mind, it was only natural that she 
should feel like talking freely. Horn 
listened carefully to her stories and 
reminiscences, but not once did he offer 
a remark that would let her know how 
familiar the topic was to him. 

When she reverted to the Queen of 
Tramps he shrugged his broad shoul- 
ders And expressed the opinion that h¢ 
doubted if a girl could “get away with 
it.” Instantly he brought upon himself 
an argument, which had been his inten 
tion. 

“Tew girls could,” Anice maintained. 
“Tust the same there are some who can, 
and I am one of them. I know tram 
and am not afraid of them. I’ve never 
ridden trains as tramps ride them, but 
I know all about it, and I’m strong ani! 
athletic.” 

Again he shrugged. “You wouldn’t 
get far,” he said. “It would be a ter 
rible experience for a young girl.” 

She sniffed. “For some girls, yes 
but not for me. If it were necessary 
I'd take a chance without hesitation.” 

“You wouldn’t think of such a thing, 
Miss Manson!” 

“Wouldn’t I? Well, that’s all vou 
know about it! Why——” She came 
to a pause and eyed him oddly. “I'd 
do it in a minute if I had to,” she con- 
cluded lamely. 














Horn changed the subject at the crit- 
ical moment, and after a little further 
conversation rose to take his leave. He 
offered his hand, and she took it with- 
hesitation. “I’m keeping your 
in mind,” he said. “While the 
agency is working for Homer Jennings 
| personally mean to look out for your 
ts. You trust me now, don't 


oul 


7 
trouvte 


intere 
nLere 


“Perhaps,” she said. “But I’m afraid 
{’m just a little bit suspicious of every- 
body after what has happened. If only 
tlomer Jennings hadn’t hired you!” 

She came to a pause and looked off 
through the trees, a little frown between 
her eyes. Horn’s eyes followed her 
glance and saw a familiar figure trudg- 
ing along the road. It was the old 
woman who had followed him and 
Sterns up the hill when they first 
crossed the bay. 


“That old woman, for instance,” said 
Anice. “Since you were here I’ve seen 
her several times near our house. I 


know every one who lives about here. 
She’s a stranger to me. Can she be a 
detective?” 

Hiorn shrugged again. “Some of 
them at times assume odd disguises,” 
he said. “I can assure you though that 
that old lady is not in the employ of 
the Wentworth Agency. Well, I'll bid 
you good-by now, Miss Manson. And 
as soon as | have found out anything 
I'll report.” 

“I'm afraid you'll never find 
pearls,” she said. “In fact 1 just know 
you won’t. Wouldn’t you be surprised 
if I were to tell you that quite recently 
you had your hand on the key to the 
mystery ?” 

Horn arched his brows. 

“It’s the truth.” 

“Won't you tell me?” he 
“Then [ll know you trust me.” 

“You couldn’t do anything in the 
matter,” she said thoughtfully. “You 
wouldn’t know how to go about it. But 
I know some one who does know how.” 


my 


pleaded. 
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“And you won’t even let me help?” 

“You couldn't, But thanks just the 
same. Good-by.” 

\n hour later Christopher Horn was 
sending a long telegram to New Or- 
leans, addressed to the 
who had written up 
Tramps. Horn had 
editor who had accepted his story the 
address. While he thus 
engaged in the telegraph office he was 
fully aware that a Keystone Detective 


feature writer 
the Queen of 
learned | 


from the 


Writer’s was 


\gencv man was lingering just outside. 

He left the office when his message 
was on its way, and, dodging his 
shadow, hired a motor boat and _ re- 


turned to Sausalito just as darkness 
fell. There he climbed the hill and took 
up an observation post which gave a 
view of the lighted 
Manson cottage. 

He wore a cap and overalls. 
had been relieved of the case revolving 
about the Nurse o’ Pearls, 


windows of the 
Sterns 
and it was 
now in the hands of Horn, with no re 
straining leash to hold him hack. 
Over at the Manson cottage the win- 
dows suddenly went black. The 
a little figure came 


bac k 


door opened, and 


out. It passed through the front gate 
and down the hill in the direction of 
town. Like shadow Horn followed 


rt 


Anice ‘Manson as she hurric« 
the young night toward San 


| through 
> ’ 
if rancisco 


Bay. And, slipping along under the 

fragrant acacia trees, an old woman 
followed Christopher Horn 
CHAPTER VII. 
riCKETS FOR STALI 

LIE detective followed like a fox 


in the wake of Anice Manson, who 
tripped down the hill through the fog 
that was sweeping in from San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

He knew that he, too, was being fol 
lowed by the old woman, but just now 
there was no way to prevent this. He 
had successfully eluded the Keystone 
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man who had lingered near the tele- 
graph office in San Francisco when 
Horn had been sending his wire to the 
feature-article writer in New Orleans. 
Then he had crossed the bay only to 
find that the old hag was still on the 
job at Sausalito. 

That Anice Manson had decided 
upon a wild, reckless plan Christopher 
Horn fully believed. During the re- 
mainder of that Sunday morning he 
had had her under surveillance by a 
boy whom the Wentworth Agency fre- 
quently employed as a shadow. The 
boy had reported, just before Christo- 
pher crossed the bay for the second 
time that day, that Anice had shown 
great activity about the cottage after 
Horn had left. 

She had gone away and returned 
several times. Finally an automobile 
had driven to the door, and her invalid 
father had been helped out and into it. 
Suit cases had followed. Anice had 
kissed her father, and then the ma- 
chine had driven away, the girl waving 
after it. 

Horn felt positive that Anice had 
made some for her 
father’s care under another roof. She 
was going on the road as.a girl tramp 
to try to recover the stolen string of 
pearls. Eiorn had been prepared for 
just this move, and hours before had 
reached the decision that he would not 
allow her to do this crazy thing with- 
out such protection as he could pro- 
vide. He was prepared, then, to fol- 
low her wherever she might go and 
through whatever might lie in wait for 
her. 

Somehow, he believed that she would 
succeed where others might fail. She 
had some daring plan up her sleeve 
for the recovery of the pearls, but, to 
save his life, he could not have told 
what it was. How did she know where 
to go to find Judy the Torch, professed 
Queen of Tramps? Horn himself did 
not know where to go as yet, but he 
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had hopes of learning more about this 
when he had received a reply to his 
wire to New Orleans. 

He had given the feature writer an 
inkling of what he was after and had 
requested him to spare no expense in 
replying. The main questions he had 
asked were: “How did you secure those 
pictures of Judy the Torch? Where 
were they taken? Where will I be 
likely to get in touch with her?” He 
had made arrangements for the answer 
to be forwarded to any address he might 
name by wire, in the event that Anice 
should rush off on her dare-devil ad- 
venture before the reply had reached 
San Francisco. Just that had occurred, 
for within ten hours after the idea had 
struck her the girl had disposed of her 
father and was away through the night 
for some mysterious goal. But, hav- 
ing determined that she was not one to 
allow grass to grow under her feet, 
Christopher was ready for her and was 
now hot on the trail. 

When the girl reached the water 
front and walked under the lighted shed 
roof before the ferry building Christo- 
pher noticed that she carried a small, 
compact bundle. She bought a ticket 
and entered the waiting room. 

Christopher walked along under the 
shed and leaned idly against one of the 
pillars that supported it. He watched 
for the old woman, but saw nothing 
of her. By and by a small knot of 
passengers gathered under the shed; 
then the third-rail trains from up the 
valley began to arrive and pour out 
their crowds of theatergoers. 

Horn was safe now. When the 
gates were opened the throng streamed 
aboard the boat, and he made one of 
the number. Somewhere in the press 
was Anice Manson, but he did not trou- 
ble to look for her now. 

When the boat was well out upon the 
bosom of the night-black bay he strolled 
cautiously about and presently found 
the girl. He seated himself behind her 














and held a newspaper ready to guard 
his face. Aboard the boat he had 
caught no sight of the old woman. 
Doubtless she had abandoned the trail 
and had telephoned to a fellow opera- 
tive to meet the boat in San Irancisco, 

Horn could have shaken off easily 
any shadow bent upon following him 
when the boat had docked were it not 
for .\nice Manson. He must keep to 
her tracks, and in so doing he would 
be offered no opportunity to elude his 
own pursuer. 

He was close behind the girl when 
the crowd trooped across the apron. 
Walking briskly, her little stilt heels 
clicking, she passed through the ferry 
building, twisted her way through the 
crowd in front of it, and entered the 
building again at the other end. Dodg- 
ing after her, Horn saw her at the 
ticket counter of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. 

He watched when she passed through 
a gate to the Oakland ferry, and noted 
that, instead of dropping a ferry ticket 
into the chopper, she handed her bit 
of pasteboard to the collector, who ex- 
amined it, punched it, and passed it 
back. This meant that she had bought 
a ticket that called for a trip by train 
after she had crossed the bay to Oak- 


land. Half a minute more and Chris- 
topher Horn was showing his badge 
to the clerk who had waited upon 
Anice. 


The display of his shield brought 
Horn the desired information, The 
girl had purchased a one-way ticket to 
Stall, a little town about fifteen miles 
from the trans-bay city. Horn bought 

duplicate and passed through the 
vate. 

But instead of mingling with the 
‘rowd that awaited the coming of the 
ferryboat he hurried along beside the 
grilled partition, flashed his badge at 
another gatekeeper, and went outside 
tack in the ticket office he 


again, 


watched those who came to buy, in the 
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hope of finding out who was to follow 
him from this point. But he had not 
been quick enough in getting back there, 
or he did not recognize the gumshoe 
man who was to take up the trail from 
there, or he had inadvertently shaken 
him off. He saw no one whom he was 
led to suspect. 

At the last moment he 
through the gate again and ran for the 
boat. All during the trip to Oakland 
he did not look for Anice. He knew 
she must be aboard, so there was no use 
taking chances of her seeing him. 

He was the last to leave the boat in 
Oakland, and he knew that, if he still 
was followed, his shadow had_ been 
forced to go on ahead. So long as this 
person knew that Horn was tagging the 
girl it would suit his or her purpose to 
keep her in sight instead of Horn. 
\When he reached his train he saw noth- 
ing of Anice, and did not wish to. He 
climbed aboard the smoker and settled 
down to wait. 

During the run to Stall the detective 
did not leave the smoker. When the 
locomotive whistled for that station he 
arose and went out on the platform. 
As the train began to slow down he 
descended to the bottom step and pres- 
ently swung to the ground. Some dis- 
tance from the depot he melted into the 
shadows of the night. He hurried 
along abreast the train and reached the 
depot as the train groaned to a stop. 
As he had anticipated, there were few 
villagers present, and only a few pas- 
sengers got off. He stood in the gloom 
at a far corner of the depot and watched 
them come down the steps. Last of 
all came Anice Manson, still carrying 
her little bundle. 

She walked briskly past the depot, 
straight toward him. Horn swung 
about so that his back would be toward 
her as she passed, struck a match and 
held it to a cigarette end, shielding the 
blaze and his face with cupped hands, 
There was small chance of her recog- 


hurried 
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nizing him, dressed as he was, but her 
eyes were keen, and he would take no 
risk. She tripped past him and walked 
up the main street of the town. 

Now was Horn’s opportunity to 
attend to his shadow if one still per- 
sisted in following him. There was 
slight chance of Anice escaping him in 
so small a town as Stall; so he did not 
then pursue her, but waited at the depot, 





flattened against the wall, to see what 
would transpire next. 

Quiet soon ruled at the station. 
Those who had been attracted to the 


train and those who had arrived on it 
went about their several enterprises, 
and in a short time the vicinity of the 
depot was deserted. Still Christopher 
Horn waited and watched, and at length 
he saw what he had been looking for. 

rom the gloom that surrounded a 
warehouse, on the side of the track op- 
posite the depot, a man slipped out and 
hurried toward town. As Horn had 
surmised, he had left the train on the 
side away from the depot and hidden 
in the shadow. There, perhaps, he 
could see the passengers as they came 
from the chair car out onto the plat- 
form. It was unnecessary for him to 
know Anice’s and Horn’s destination. 
He might have paid his fare from sta- 
tion to station, and at each stop watched 
for one of them to leave the train. 

Now he was hastening across the 
tracks and the depot platform, bent on 
reaching the lighted thoroughfare be- 
yond. A moment more and he was not 
two feet from Christopher. Then 
Christopher stepped out and dropped a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Just a moment,” he said. “You're 
in too big a hurry. Got a match?” 
The man had stopped, and Horn 
heard the quick intake of breath that 
denoted his surprise. 

“Wh-what’s that?” 

“A match, please.” 
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“Why—why, sure.” 

As the man reached for his vest 
pocket Horn made an unexpected move. 
There was a succession of tiny, metallic 
clicks, and the next instant a handcutfed 
man was writhing in his strong arms. 

‘Easy, brother,” Horn warned softly, 
giving the irons a professional twist 
that wrung a low cry of pain from his 
prisoner. 

“What d’ye mean by this?’ demanded 
the captive. 

“I guess you know,’ said Horn. 
“Will you come along quietly, or will 
I have to use force?” 

“['ll get you for this, Horn 

“Oh, you know me, eh? Well, you'll 
not get me right at present, anyway. 
Start a rumpus now and I'll lift your 
badge and turn you over to the village 
bull.” 

“You don’t dare do such a thing!” 

“Shucks, brother! You don’t know 
me at all. I’m a regular fool when | 
get started.” 

“T'll have you sent up if you try to 
pull such a stunt!” 

“Yes, but that'll come later, and right 
now counts. If I get by with what I 
have on hand, what you'll do to me later 
can be worried over later. Do I pull 
your shield and throw you in, or will 
you come with me? Don’t think the 
village constable won’t take you when 
[ flash my shield and say ‘Wentworth.’ 
You may howl about being a dick till 
you're hoarse, but he won’t swallow it. 
That’s the beauty of working for a con- 
cern with a big reputation, brother. 
Comin’ ?” 

“Go ahead,” replied the man sullenly. 
“What do you want?” 

“We'll just slip down this side street 
here in the dark,’ answered Horn, 
“Watch your step now, old-timer !”’ 

“You'll sweat for this!” 

“IT heard you the first time. 
your feet!” 
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KING a man of naturally 





quick sympathies, Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy Jaid aside his 
book when he heard Nora’s 


first sniffle as she went slowly about he 
task of dusting the handsome library 
of the Sheridan Road apartment. Nora 
was the Clackworthy housemaid; she 
had, true enough, been employed only 
recently, but housemaids were scarce 
enough to make their contentment a 
matter of concern, even had not the 
master confidente man felt a genuine 
interest in unhappiness anywhere he 
chanced to find it. 

The Early Bird, sitting by the win- 
dow, glumly watching the-never-ending 
stream of automobiles which flowed 
past in opposite directions, glanced up 
hopefully as he heard the gentle thud 
of the closed volume on the table top; 
it give him the hope that perhaps Mr. 
Clackworthy would forsake the classics 
and devote a little of his time to the 
more exciting and far more profitable 
business of reducing the plethora of 
some swollen bank balance. But James’ 
look of eager anticipation faded when 
he saw that the interruption had been 
occasioned by feminine distress. 

“You seem to be in sorrow. Nora,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy gently. “I have 


no wish to intrude myself into your 


affairs unwelcomed, but possibly there 
is some way in which I can assist you. 
You may feel free to confide in me.” 


These words of kindness swung open 
the floodgat s of | 


tears and wailing sobs burst forth. 


Nora’s misery, and 


“Great Goshen!” exclaimed ‘th 
Karly Bird, who always felt helpless 
and angry in the presence of a woman's 
“Now look whatcha 
wise as you, | 


DOSS 


tears. done! A 


guy as oughta know 
better’n t’ sympathize with a lady. it 

just like pourin’ coal oil onto a fire t’ 
put it out. Better stop her pr th’.ten 
ants on th’ floor below’ll be phonin’ to 
th’ janitor that vou've left th’ bathtul 
“run over.” 


between iffs Nora looked up 
dignantly. 
“Don’t mind Jame consoled Mr. 


y. “He really is not as 
stony-hearted as 
that gruffness of his merely is a thin 
disguise for a very tender heart.” 

“Heart!” wailed Nora. “Faith, Mr. 
Clackworthy, and it’s heartless that this 
world is to—te a widder woman, t-tak- 
in’ th’ last cent of my savin’s and my 
Michael’s insurance money besides— 
o-0-oh!" And her rent the air, 
for Ne a woman of tremendous 
lung power. Mr. Clackworthy looked 
up quickly. 

“You mean that you have been vii 
timized ?” 

“T’ve been robbed—that’s what I’ve 
been,” she cried, her grief suddenly be- 
coming nine anger. “And 
wouldn’t I like to get these fingers of 


Clackworthy 


you might believe; 


sobs 


ra Was 


parts of 
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mine on ’em!” The clenching of her 
big hands, strong, blunt, and muscular, 
boded evil for the subjects of her 
wrath. 

“Suppose you tell me about it,” sug- 
gested Mr. Clackworthy. “It is barely 
possible that I can be of some assist- 
ance to you.” 

She shook her head and sighed heav- 
ily. 

“Sure, Mr. Clackworthy, and I'd be 
an ungrateful woman if I didn’t thank 
you for your good intentions, but there 
ain’t nothing you can do. Sure, and 
didn’t I go to th’ district attorney and 
tell him about it, and didn’t th’ district 
attorney tell me that they were the 
slickest lot of crooks unhung, but that 
they’d done it so slick and so legallike 
that there wasn’t nothin’ he could do. 
Q-o-oh!” And the broke out 
afresh. 

“Just th’ same,” advised The Early 
Bird, who was of an extremely curious 
bent, “it ain’t gonna do no harm t’ slip 
th’ boss th’ lay an’ let him size up these 
here porch climbers what Q 

“Porch climbers, indeed!” Nora 
sniffed. “An’ they weren’t no porch 
climbers; IJ wish they had been. I 
don’t keep more than forty or fifty 
dollars in my room an’ that sewed up 
in th’ mattress—an’ I'd like t’ see any 
porch climbers takin’ anything from 





sobs 


” 





me!’ The muscles of her shoulders 
swelled aggressively. 
“James used the words ‘porch 


climbers’ purely in a figurative sense, 
Nora,” explained Mr. Clackworthy. 
“James is extremely idiomatic of 
speech.” 

“Downright ignorant I calls it,” mut- 
tered Nora. “He talks like a South 


Clark Street tough, so he does, an’ for 
th’ life of me I don’t see what a fine, 
rich gentleman like you sees in him!” 
The Early Bird colored. 
“Tell me how you lost your money, 
Nora?” Mr. Clackworthy asked sooth- 


ingly. 
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“It was confidence men that got my 
money—worse luck to ’em,” explained 
Nora, and The Early Bird suddenly 
grinned behind his hand. “Hangin’s 
too good for ’em!” 

“Yuh hear that, 
Early Bird. 

“Il do hear it, James,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy calmly and without em- 
barrassment. “And I thoroughly agree 
with Nora, for she is speaking of that 
species of evildoers who prey upon the 
credulity of people of small means. 
For this class of vultures I have noth- 
ing but supreme contempt; quite a dif- 
ferent set, those fellows, from—um— 
others who—er—filch from those of 
wealth.” 

“T gotcha, boss,” and The Early Bird 
nodded vigorously, “I'll tell th’ world 
that you 3 

Mr. Clackworthy frowned warn- 
ingly, and The Early Bird subsided. 

“I take it, Nora,” pursued the master 
confidence man, “that you invested 
your savings in some fraudulent enter- 
prise and have lost your money?” 

“Yes, sir,” nodded Nora. “I bought 
some oil stock—the Great Gusher Oil 
Company, it was.” 

‘An’ th’ only gushin’ dene,” ventured 
The Early Bird, “was by th’ salesman 
what separated you from your kale. 
Them fellers is so smooth that they 
make silk feel like sandpaper.” 

Nora ignored the interruption. 

“Th’ stock certificates was all yellow- 
engraved, like real money,’ she went 
on. “They had pitchers of th’ oil 
spoutin’ right out of th’ ground, an’ 
they was so cheap, too—only five dol- 
lars a share. They told me that my two 
thousand dollars would make me a rich 
woman—they said it might make me a 
million.” 

“Barnum spilled a mouthful,” apos- 
trophized The Early Bird. 

Mr. Clackworthy frowned thought- 
fully. 

*S0 


said The 


boss ?” 





you put two thousand dollars 














into this stock, Nora?” he asked. “Do 
you remember the men’s names?” 

“Two thousand, three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars; 1 should say I do 
remember their names!” cried Nora, 
answering both questions in one breath. 
“The tall, skinny feller with th’ 
in his right eye was named Malone— 
an’ Irish name it is, for 
thievin’ spalpeens th’ like of him, Pl 
tell you. An’ the fat one that had more 
vil on his tongue than was in th’ oil 
well what they never dug, his name was 
Braddigan.” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

“T do not know them personally,” he 
said, “but I read of their operations at 
the time an effort was made to have 
them indicted. As I recall, they played 
strictly within the law. They bought a 
tract of land on the edge of a real oil 
field down in Texas, purchased a bro 


Casi 


a good too, 


wn drilling outfit and complied 


ken-di 
with all of the provisions of the law 
regulating stock-selling schemes. Their 
literature was carefully and cleverly 
worded so that legally not a single un- 
true 
and a in the 
Great Gusher Oil Company merely took 
a gambling chance that oil would be 
struck. As [ recall the newspaper ac- 
counts, some pretense at drilling was 
made—enough to comply with their 
prospectus and show there was no oil.” 

“Gamblin’ chance!” exclaimed Nora 
indignantly. ‘Gamblin’ chance, noth- 
in’; didn’t they tell me that they were 
sure to get a big oil vein; didn’t they 


Legally, you 
1 


statement was made. 


ll! of the other investors 


say— 
“Perhaps they did,” interrupted Mr. 
Clackworthy wearily. “They always 
do, I Humiph !” 

He frowned thoughtfully and lighted 


Up OSE, 


i. fresh perfecto. 
“T would like very much, 


Nora, to 


t tne 


undertake the job of 
money that you invested in the Great 


collecting 


Gusher Oil Company,” he said slowly. 


“Ain't no use throwin’ good money 
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“T couldn’t 


” 


after bad,” replied Nora. 
pay you; the district attorney said 

“Yes, I know, Nora, The district 
attorney told you that you would have 
to charge it up to a sad experience and 
let it go, but—well, possibly the district 
attorney would not adopt the same col- 
lection methods that I would. Of 
course; I do not know that I can do it.” 





“Of course he can do it,” said The 
Early Bird stoutly. “Th’ boss ain’t 
never gone after nothin’ yet that he 


ain't put across. Ii them wou!'d-be con 
men wants t’ get a few high-school les- 
sons in th’ skinnin’ game an’ asks me 


t’ recommend a good but high-priced 
teacher 

“Please do not interrupt, James,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy. “Nora, do you 
happen to certifi- 
cates ?” 


‘ ; 
have those stock 


“T've got ‘em in my trunk,” she said. 


“IT was goin’ to burn ’em up, but they 


looked so pretty and so rich with all 


that gold printin’ on ’em, | felt like it 
was throwin’ real “money in th’ 
furnace.” 


“Would you mind letting me look at 


requested Mr. Clackworthy. 


them 2” 


Nora hesitated a moment, then 
nodded 

“There'll be no harm i that, sir,” 
she answered. 

When she had gone back to the 
maid's room for the stock certificates, 


The Early 


sird grinned expectantly. 
cried. “I’m hopin’ 
that you do get th’ old thinkin’ machine 
ir an’ tigger out a way 
100ks into these here bozos, 
willin’ t” donate a 


“ce oy 
Gosh, boss!" he 


1 1 


goin’ in high 

>] 
boss, I’d be 
what we scems 
itely t’ 
em ginks from a bunch of their jack.” 
| James,” reproved Mr. Clack 
“The laborer is always worthy 


’ spare time of 
o have such a surplus |; separate 

‘ 
eat, 
worthy. 
of his 
aply. Should things so shape them- 
sely that we find to 
money, rest assured that 


collect Nora’s 


hire; never hold yourself so 
che 


oursel\ es able 
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we shall charge an ample fee for our 
services. Something seems to tell me 
that, after all, these two clever gentle- 
men, the Messrs. Malone & Braddigan, 
are not a whit less credulous in their 
way than the trusting grown children 
on whose slender funds they fatten.” 

“You're about as clear as this here 
Einstein goof’s chin music about some- 
thin’-or-other, but———”’ 

“You mean Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity.” 

“But as I get that flock of words,” 
went on The Early Bird, “there ain’t 
none of ’em so wise but what some 
other homo can come along an’ take 
"em to a trimmin’.” 

“Crudely put, James, that is it,” and 
Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

Nora returned to the 
richly engraved stock certificates in her 
hand; even disillusionment had not en- 
tirely destroyed her admiration of their 
golden-hued printing. 

“Faith, Mr. Clackworthy,” and she 
sighed, “an’ it’s hard to believe that 
they ain’t worth no more than th’ meat 
paper that th’ butcher wraps around th’ 
roast.” 

Mr, Clackworthy took the certificates 
and studied them thoughtfully. 

“Capital stock, two hundred thou- 
sand,” he mused. “As I understand it, 
Malone & Braddigan unloaded only 
about fifty thousand dollars worth of 
the stuff before they ran into a lot of 
unpleasant and unexpected publicity 
which put a quick stop to their opera- 
tions. Humph!” 

“You—you really couldn’t get any of 
the money back?” quavered Nora. “I 
—I wish you could, sir; you—you see 
I’m not so young as [ was an’—an’ it 





room, the 


was all I had. |——” 
There was a_ touchingly eloquent 
pathos in her tone, and Mr. Clack- 


worthy felt a sudden rush of sympathy 
for her. 

“Nora,” he said impulsively, “it 
doesn’t make a particle of difference 
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whether I do or not—I’ll chance that. 
Here, take this fountain pen and sign 
over those shares to me, and I'll give 
you what you paid for them—dollar 
for dollar.” 

She gasped unbelievingly. 

“Yes, I mean it,” he assured her. 
“On second thought I think I'll have 
you sign them over to Mrs. George 
Bascom.” 

“You gotta hen on!” cried The Early 
Bird. “You've figgered out a way t’ 
pull th’ trick; you, an’ George, an’ Mrs, 
Bascom is gonna throw th’ old harpoon 
into them cheap, imitation con men, 
eh?” 

“T have a feeling, James,” murmured 
Mr. Clackworthy with a _ shrewd 
twinkle in his eyes, “that the Messrs. 
Malone & Braddigan are going to re- 
gret that they didn’t drill a little deeper 
than three hundred feet; I have an 
idea, James, that there is oil going to 
spurt over the top of the derrick on 
the Big Gusher land—just as is shown 
in the picture.” 

The Early Bird snorted disgustedly. 

“T gotcha,” he muttered with almost 
a sneer. “You’ve gone dippy over them 
pictures just like th’ rest of th’ suckers 
do. You've got th’ oil fever, an’ your 
temperature’s ragin’ around a hundred 
an’ five. IT ain’t kickin’ at you loosen- 
in’ up t’ Nora here, but I draws th’ 
line on sinkin’ good coin into a hole 
in th’ terra firma.” 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 

“Nevertheless, James,” he insisted, 
“if you desire the pleasure of my com- 
pany you will have to accompany me 


’ 


to Oilville, Texas. I think we shall 
start to-morrow; we will, of course, 
take George Bascom and his pretty 
wife along.” 

a1: 


The Texas Express thundered over 
the prairie country, and Mr. Clack- 
worthy made his preparations to dis- 
embark, smiling teasingly at The Early 














Bird who gazed at him in disgruntled 
perplexity. 

“Honest, boss,” he protested, “I ain't 
made up my mind whether you're 
stringin’ me, or if you’ve gone cuckoo, 
On th’ level, boss, you ain’t really ex- 
pectin’ t’ find no oil; you ain’t really 
gonna drill?” 

“We shall certainly drill, James,” 
and Mr. Clackworthy laughed, “and 
you will, I feel certain, enjoy the sen- 
sation of witnessing the sight of oil 
gushing over the top of a derrick— 
your derrick. I say ‘your derrick,’ 
James, because I have had Mrs. Bas- 
com give you a few shares of her 
stock.” 

Occupying the other two chairs in the 
rear corner of the Pullman sat George 
Bascom and his wife, and they were 
almost as puzzled as was James, al- 
though they had long since learned that 
Mr. Clackworthy was not to be taken 
literally always. They felt that some 
bit of hidden shrewdness lay beneath 
the master confidence man’s avowed 
purpose, but they were not obsessed by 
the same gnawing curiosity — that 
troubled The Early Bird. 

“The additional machinery which I 
purchased in Kansas City,” explained 
Mr. Clackworthy, “should be along in 
a week or ten days. Mrs. Bascom has 
her instructions, and I will be in the 
next town where you can reach me 
over the telephone. | will run out to 
the grounds in a car now and then and 
help to keep things moving. I will be 
convenient when the moment of climax 
arrives—which will be when the oil 
starts flowing.” 

“But there ain’t gonna be no oil flow- 
in’, an’ you know it,” stubbornly in- 
sisted The Early Bird. “Aw, boss, why 
don'cha let me in on th’ know. As I 
get it. Mrs. Bascom here’s gonna buy 
up all that Gusher stock an’ : 

“Patience, James; patience,” mur- 
mured Mr. Clackworthy. “Anyhow, I 
would not have the time to explain it 
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to you now, for we are approaching 
my station. So long, folks; don’t for- 
get, Mrs. Bascom—do it just as I told 
you.” 

“T will,” promised Mrs. Bascom, 
pouting prettily, “but just the same I 
think you are mean not to tell us.”’ 


“Sometimes,” replied Mr. Clack- 
worthy sagely, “too much wisdom 
spoils the realism.” And with this 


enigmatic answer, he picked up his 
traveling bag and made his way to the 
end of the Pullman. 

After a momentary pause the train 
was in motion again, and The Early 
Bird fumed and fretted afresh. 

“Tf I only knowed whether th’ boss 
had gone batty,” he said mournfully. 
“Sometimes I get th’ hunch that he’s 
really fooled that noodle of his into th’ 
notion that he is gonna hit oil.” 

“Well,” drawled Bascom, “I'll lay 
pretty good odds that oil or no oil, 
we're going to leave Texas with a good 
deal more money than we've got now.” 

‘That’s a cinch bet,” laughed his 
wife. “When Mr. Clackworthy starts 
out to get anything he gets it.” 

“An’ this time I got a feelin’ he’s 
gonna get it in th’ neck,” retorted The 
Early Bird gloomily. 

Less than half an hour later the ex- 
press stopped at the disreputable sta- 
tion of which even Oilville, which was 
not given much to pride of architecture, 
was heartily ashamed. An abandoned 
box car it was, for the railroad com- 
pany had some time since discovered 
that a thriving oil town of to-day may 
be a deserted assortment of empty 
houses to-morrow. . 

One glance up and down the town’s 
one street and The Early Bird’s discon- 
tent multiplied several tim 
James loved | 


O1 





was 
luxury, and the unpain 
shack of a hotel gave no promise of it. 
“T betcha we gotta wash at th’ hotel 
pump,” he grumbled. “I betcha they 
got cactus leaves for mattresses.” 
Oilville had not 


attained the pros- 
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perity of some of the other oil towns. 
It was some distance to the south of 
the fields where rich strikes had been 
made. A few wells, to be sure, had 
been brought in, but they were puny 
affairs, grudgingly giving a few barrels 
a day—hardly enough to reimburse for 
the cost of drilling. Somewhat to the 
northward there was considered to be 
still promise of future strikes and, as 
a result, hope had not completely died 
in Oilville. 

But to George Malone and John 
Braddigan and their silent partner, Joe 
Paxton, it made not a particle of dif- 
ference if every hole in the district was 
a dry one. They were playing the 
game a different way. ‘ 

Malone and Braddigan were old- 
time promoters. They knew the game 
from A to Z; they had plied their pro- 
fession before gold mines had given 
way to oil wells as the get-rich-quick 
bait for their practiced hooks. They 
were wise enough to play within the 
legal boundaries. They always pur- 
chased a tract of ground in the oil 
region and did some drilling. The 
stock selling and the drilling always 
started at the same time. 

Joe Paxton, the silent partner, was 
president of the Ojilville State Bank, 
and so silent a partner was he that 
scarcely a whisper connected him with 
the dubious firm of Malone & Braddi 
gan. His duties were simple but ex- 
tremely necessary. Malone & Braddi- 
gan were always being called upon for 
bank references and, for a third of the 
profits Joe Paxton would indite com- 
niendatory but careful letters of recom- 
mendation, stating that the Messrs. 
Malone & Braddigan had made large 
sums of money in the oil business, that 
they were substantial customers of the 
bank, and that he trusted them im- 
plicitly. 

What he did not explain was the 
exact methed of their operations, that 
why he trusted them was due in large 
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part to the fact that he kept a close 
eye on them, and that they could not 
afford to double-cross him. 

At present, as Mr. Clackworthy had 
discovered by adroit inquiry, Malone 
& Braddigan were in Oilville, following 
the unexpected exposé of the Great 
Gusher proposition and preliminary to 
another stock-selling campaign. 

Malone, slight of figure and possess- 
ing in nervous energy what he lacked 
in bulk, was at a table in the back room 
of the Ojilville State Bank, preparing 
the prospectus for the new oil company. 
It was careful work for the exact word 
shading in his descriptions 
meant legal safety or jail. Braddigan, 
sleek, suave, portly, sat in a near-by 
chair, smoking as he critically studied 
his partner’s composition. 

“Great stuff, Malone,” he said in a 
loud voice. “It’d almost make nie buy 
some of the stock myself.” 

The door opened, and a trim, attrac- 
tive young woman entered. 

“T am leoking for Mr. Malone, or 
Mr. Braddigan,” said Mrs. Bascom. 
“They told me at the hotel I might find 
them here.” ¢ 

The two partners looked up quickly ; 
it was not infrequent that they were 
annoyed by visitors who insisted on 
asking questions and demanding their 
money back. These scenes were always 
unpleasant, although not expensive. 
They had never established the foolish 
precedent of giving back invested 
money. However, one look at Mrs. 
3ascom’s pretty, eager face disarmed 
any apprehensions. They alwavs came 
in tears when they wanted their money 


glowing 


back. And this young woman wa 
smiling. 

“Right this way, miss,” called 
Malone. “This is Mr. Braddigan: 1 


am Mr. Malone.” 

Mrs. Bascom took a chair and smiled 
upon the two partners. 

“T came all the way out from Chi 














cago to see you,” she began, and the 
partners exchanged glances. 

“I am a stockholder in the Great 
Gusher Oil Company,” she went on 
calmly, and Malone began to frow: 
forbiddingly. 

“[ have nothing to say,” he said 
curtly. “We have no further connec- 
tion with the Great Gusher Company.” 

“Certainly not; certainly not,” agreed 
Braddigan. ‘We have nothing more to 
do with it.” 

“Oh, | am so sorry,” said Mrs. Bas- 
com. ‘You see I was so in hopes that 
—that I could induce you to go ahead 
with the drilling, for I have so much 
faith in Great Gusher—all the faith in 
the world!” 

Malone gasped in speechless amaze- 
ment and Braddigan dropped his cigar. 

“You—you have faith in it!” stut- 
tered Braddigan. 

“Ves,” answered Mrs. Bascom, 
know that there is oil—I know it! ( 
course, I haven’t a great deal of stock 
—only a little over three thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, but it’s enough to make me 
very rich if we went on drilling and 
struck oil. And I do so much want to 
I didn’t really buy the stock 


ge | 
f 


he rich! 
inyself; my aunt gave it to me.” 

“What—what was your 
name?’ demanded Malone. 

“Nora Hayes.” 

The name was fresh in Malone’s 
memory as that of a woman who had 
hounded him with unusual persistence 
before he got out of Chicago. 

“That—that woman your aunt? And 
you have faith in the stock!” exclaimed 
the promoter. 

“Yes, I know what Aunt Nora 
thought,” and Mrs. Bascom nodded 
complacently. “She thought you were 
—were crooks, and that you cheated 
her, but—that’s because she doesn’t be- 
lieve in dreams.” 

“Dreams!” breathed 
ners in unison. 

“Of course, you don’t understand,” 


aunt's 


the two part- 
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continued Mrs. Bascom, smiling. ‘‘Per- 
haps you, too, will think me very fool- 
ish but I dreamed of a great river of 
oil, and it was flowing right under tHe 
—the derrick isn’t it—not far below 
where you first drilled. 1 dreamed it 
on my birthday, and every dream | 
have ever had on my birthday has al- 
ways come true—always. ‘That’s why 
I believe in it so much. And that’s 
what I came out here all the way from 
Chicago to see if I couldn’t induce you 
to go on drilling again. Please tell me 
that you will; you won’t have to drill 
very far.” 

The two promoters had experienced 
many strange things in their eventful 
lives, but never anything quite like this. 
‘hey stared at the young woman in 
thunderstruck silence. 

“Tell me you will,” she insisted. 

‘But—but we haven’t anything more 
to do with the Great Gusher Com- 
pany,”’ said Malone weakly. ‘‘We—we 
can’t drill any more.” 

“Is that true?” she asked. “Or is it 
that you, like so many other people, 
just laugh at my dreams?” 

“Well, I for one don’t take much 
stock in the dream business,” and Brad- 
digan grunted. ‘But we couldn’t do 
inything for you, anyhow; could we, 
Malone ?” 

Malone agreed that they couldn't. 

“But somebody must own the stock,” 
insisted Mrs, Bascom desperately. 
“The drilling must go on—it must!” 

“T am afraid——” began Malone. 

“Yes.” She sighed. “I know what 
you're going to say—that no one will— 
will take a chance. I guess I had my 
trip for nothing, unless——"” She 
paused and bit her lip thoughtfully. 

“T wonder,” she went on slowly, 
“how much money it would take to—to 
buy the control of the stock. I have a 
little money of my own—a few thou- 
Now if it didn’t cost too much 


” 





sand, 
to buy up the stock- 
Malone & Braddigan exchanged hur- 
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ried glances; they still had one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in unsold 





certificates of the Great Gusher Oil 
Company. It was not, as they figured 
ii, worth the match that it would take 


to t fire lo it. 

‘ believe that—yes, come to think 
the president of this 
took it for debt. 


Paxton, 


ut 1C, 

nk owns the stock 

it’s only fair to you, miss, to tell 
at I wouldn’t advise # 
\ 


began Malone, hesitating between the 





you you-—— 
impulse to pick up an unexpected few 
thousands and to answer the chivalrous 
urge which decried the fleecing of so 
girl, Graddigan coughed 
warningly; he had no chivairous urge. 

“IT expect Paxton would sgll the 
whole lot of his stock mighty cheap,” 
amended Malone. ‘We couldn’t get 
fnio Great Gusher even if we 
wanted to because we are financing a 
new proposition which is taking all of 
our available capital—a new field which 
is, my word for it, the richest thing in 
the State of Texas.” 

“LT wouldn’t be interested in anything 
(Great Gusher,’’ she said with 


- 


pretty a 


back 


except 
great finality. 

“T will speak to Mr. Paxton about 
it,” put in Braddigan. “What would 
you be willing to pay for the stock?” 

“[ hardly know what to say,” she 
replied hesitatingly. “You see, | didn’t 
really expect to have to buy the stock. 
My husband and I—he came with me 

-had planned to spend all our money 
in drilling. I expect we will need it; 
{ understand that it costs a great deal 


of money. I have only a few thou 


sand-———” 

“Just how many thousand?” bluntly 
interrupted Braddigan, 

“Only—only six thousand dollars,” 
she answered faintly as if crushed by 
the knowledge that her capital was so 
pitifully small. 

Malone and 


Braddigan exchanged 


glances and both nodded covertly. 
“Well,” said Braddigan, making a 
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few figures with his pencil on the back 
of an envelope, “you ought to do quite 
a little drilling for two thousand; th 


thousand tor the 


would leave you four 
stock a ) v X VOU 
sell you ih < for that o1 
not.” 

“But I wouldn't need it all,” she re- 

] ee , ae We B | 14 emt 1} 

minded him. All 1 would want would 
be enough to control the company so 


that I could call a directors’ meeting 
and vote to go ahead with the drilling 
You see, I have studied up on such 
things.” 

“I'll see Paxton says,” and 
Braddigan nodded. He went at 
to the front of the bank where he held 
a whispered conversation with the bank 
president. In a moment he returned. 

“Paxton says,” he explained, “that 
so long as you only want enough stock 
to control and will leave him a block 
of it so that he'll be in on a good thing 
if you do hit it, he'll let you have it 
for four thousand.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried Mrs. Bas- 
com. “I just know that you think [’m 
an easy mark and that I’m only giving 
my money away, but—well, I believe 
in dreams. I have the money in cash. 
IT will want you to sign over some of 
the stock to my husband and some oi 
it to his friend, Mr. Early, who is with 
us, so that we can hold a reorganization 
meeting right away and have a direc- 
tors’ meeting. We want to start drill- 
ing right away.” 

Malone went to the vault and got the 
stock certificates, thanking his lucky 
stars that he had not torn them up a 
few days before as he had been in- 
clined to. It was but the matter of a 
moment to indorse them over. When 
Mrs. Bascom had tripped out of the 
bank, the two partners stared at each 
other in dumfounded amazement. 

“Talk about dreams!” exclaimed 
Malone. “Is-this four thousand that 
I’ve got in my hand here or did I 
dream it?” 


what 


once 
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Braddigan chewed thoughtfully on 
his cigar. The oil business is full of 
strange happenings, shoestring strikes, 
and there is the germ of superstition in 
every oil man. 

“Huh!” he grunted. “Wouldn’t it be 
the very devil if she did bring in a 
gusher ?” 

Ill. 

For months the solitary rig of the 
Great Gusher Oil Company had stood 
like a skeletonized tombstone to mark 
the grave of all the dead hopes that 
were buried in the yawning, cylindrical 
hole of the fly-by-night concern. 

“Gosh!” murmured The Early Bird 
at the steering wheel of the ancient 
flivver he had purchased in Oilville as 
he turned to George Bascom and his 
wife. “There’s Mr. Clackworthy or 
I’m a Hindu. He’s been puttin’ one 
over on us while we was moonin’ 
around th’ hotel waitin’ for him t’ give 
th’ word.” 

“And he’s got things moving, too,’ 
declared Mrs, Bascom, peering across 
the prairie. “He must have had the 
machinery shipped to Warrenton in- 
stead of Oilville, and trucked it out 
from there. Look; there’s half a dozen 
tents up.” 

“T wonder what th’ lay is,” 
plained The Early Bird. 

Ten days had now elapsed since their 
arrival in Texas, and the Bascoms and 
James Early, in accordance with Mr. 
Clackworthy’s instructions, had twid- 
dled their thumbs, so to speak, in the 
monotony of Oilville until his phone 
message that morning had told them to 
go out to the property of the oil com- 
pany. 

Mr. Clackworthy, looking not a whit 
less well dressed in his riding clothes 
than he did in his faultlessly fitting 
sack suits, strode toward them with a 
smile and an outstretched hand. 

“Welcome to the Great Gusher,” he 
said with a laugh. “It hasn’t started 


com- 
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gushing yet, but we'll have to be pa- 
tient. Eh, James?” 

“Yeah,” grunted The Early Bird, 
“[’m as patient as a fan with th’ score 
tied in th’ ninth innin’ an’ a home-run 
hitter steppin’ t’ th’ plate. Th’ old 
bean’s gotta regular pre-Volstead head- 
ache tryin’ t’? dope out this lay. 

“Here Mrs. Bascom waltzed into 
town an’ hands them two goofs, Ma- 
lone an’ Braddigan, another four thou- 
sand iron men, what added onto th’ 
three thousand plus whatcha give t’ 
Nora, makin’ a grand total of 4 

“Well, you must admit, James,” and 
Mr, Clackworthy chuckled, “that even 
seven thousand-odd dollars is a small 
sum to pay for a controlling interest 
in a two-hundred-thousand-dollar oil 
company that is about to bring in a 
great gusher.” 

“Providin’ it was gonna gush— 
which, take it from yours disgustedly, 
it ain’t. Slip me an earful of th’ info’, 
boss.” 

“All in good time, James,” mur- 
mured Mr. Clackworthy, turning to 
Mrs. Bascom with mock gravity and 
bowing. 

“T welcome you as president of the 
Great Gusher Oil Company on your 
first inspection of the company’s prop- 
erty,” he said. “I regret, dear lady, 
that I shall have to deprive you of the 
pleasure of seeing the great well come 
in. The—er—dramatic climax, I fear, 
will compel you to be in Oilville at 
that moment. I will furnish you with 
your schedule presently.” 

The Early Bird, who had never been 
in the oil country before, wandered 
about curiously. Half a dozen work- 
men were at their labors, Already a 
giant metal tank had been put in place 
near the derrick, and three of the 
workmen, shovels 
and scrapers, were digging out a vast 
hole. 

“T guess I ain’t jerry t’ this oil busi- 
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ness,” he mumbled to Mr. Clackworthy, 
“but I gotta ask a few questions. 
What’s that big tank for?” 

“That’s to store the oil in, | 
when the well begins to flow,” an- 
swered the master confidence man with 
twinkling eyes. 





James, 


“Huh! <A good-sized milk pail ‘ud 
of been too big for that. An’ whatcha 
diggin’ that pond fer? I admit I’m 


ignorant, but I know dog-gone well 
they don’t dig for oil thataway.” 

“T am employing a—er—novel 
method,” and Mr. Clackworthy smiled. 

At this moment the driller got the 
rig connected, started the donkey en- 
gine, and the chug-chug of the heavy 
drill thumping downward, biting, its 
way slowly through the earth, began its 
monotonous monotone, 

“The hole was already down three 
hundred feet,” explained Mr. Clack- 


worthy. “It’s giving us a_ splendid 
start. However we'll have to drill 


through rock from now on and it’s go- 
ing to be slow work.” 

“Slows Well, I'd chirp!” exclaimed 
The Early Bird. “Th’ president of 
Chiney’ll be servin’ you with an injunc- 
tion t’ stop boring a hole through th’ 
floor of his capital ’fore you get enough 
oil t’ grease a watch.” 

Mr. Clackworthy laughed gayly. 

“James,” he retorted, “your pessi- 
mism fools no one but yourself, and 
deep down in your heart you know that 
if | say positively that oil is to flow 
from this well, that it is to flow, and 
you would be the most disappointed 
man in Texas if it failed to happen.” 

The Early Bird grinned sheepishly, 
but refused to deny that he sometimes 
suspected that his idol had feet of clay. 

“T should say,” went on Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “that the well ought to come in 
not later than a week from now. You, 
Bascom, have discovered that Malone 
and Braddigan will still be in Oilville on 
that date?” 

Tek 


George nodded. ‘“They’re 
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“ain't really expectin’ t’ 





not to leave town until the first of the 
month, That’s still two weeks off.” 

“Figgerin’ on gettin’ oil a week from 
now, huh?” demanded The Early Bird. 
“What day?” 

“IT should say Friday, James,” and 
Mr. Clackworthy smiled. “But why do 
you want to know?” 

“Well,” mumbled The Early Bird, “TI 
see no oil, but 
then on th’ other hand, boss, if it does 
happen, I wouldn’t wanna miss it.” 


” 


FV, 

“Culp was telling me that he hap- 
pened to drive past the Great Gusher 
well this morning, and they’re still drill- 
ing,”” remarked Malone with a puzzled 
frown as he glanced at Braddigan. 

“ Well, what of it?” grunted Braddi- 


gan. “It’s her own money she’s spend- 
ing.” 
“But that’s just the point, Brad,” 


said Malone reflectively. “Where's she 
getting the money? She had two thou- 
sand left after buving that stock from 
us. She couldn’t be drilling this long 
and feeding a gang of men on two 
thousand.” 

“Aw, that’s easy.” and Braddigan 
laughed carelessly. “She's a girl, and 
even oil drillers have a sense of chiv- 
alry—in Texas. I understood that 
she’s way behind in her pay roll, but 
that the men stuck because she was a 
woman—and pretty. It’s all over town 
about that dream business of hers; 
those drillers are a funny lot—super- 
stitious as the devil. Like as not she’s 
got some of ’em to half believe it. 
But they'll get tired of it pretty soon 
and quit. Say, wasn’t that four thou- 
sand about the easiest pickup we ever 
ran into?” 

“T sort of feel sorry for her at that,” 
murmured Malone. “I understand 
she’s sick in bed at the hotel—ill from 
exposure living in a tent out at the 
well.” 














“Maybe you want to give her back 
your half of the four thousand,” said 
Braddigan sneeringly. 

“Not on your sweet life, Brad,” de- 
clared Malone hastily. “I can be sen- 


timental—but not two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth.” 
Both laughed and turned again to the 


printer’s proofs of their latest pro- 
spectus, It was noon hour in the bank 
and President Paxton and his cashier- 
hookkeeper had gone home to lunch, 
leaving the two partners in the back 
room, 

The telephone rang insistently. At 
first the two men ignored it, but finally 
Malone with an impatient oath got to 
his feet and walked over to the instru- 
ment, 

“Hello,” he cried. 

“Hello, yourself,” came the response 
in excited tones. “Take a message to 
Mrs. Bascom—quick, The—the well’ 
just come in!” 

“The—the what!” 
his fingers suddenly 
the receiver. 

“Can’t you understand, dumb-bell!” 
shouted The Early Bird, for it was he 
talking, using the phone from one of 
the farmhouses between Oilville and 
the Great Gusher well. “Ain’t this th’ 
hotel I’m talkin’ to? Well, you tell 
Mrs. Bascom that th’ well’s come in— 
pretty near blowed th’ rig t’ kingdom 
come, thousand barrels if it’s a pint! 
Tell her right quick an’, if she’s well 
enough, t’ come out here an’ see it. 
Get that?” 

“Ye-s, I—lI’ve got it. I—TI'll tell 
her,” replied Malone thickly, rubbing 
his hand dazedly across his eyes. He 
dropped the receiver onto the hook and, 
leaning almost lifelessly against the 
wall, stared into the curious face of 
Braddigan. 

“Brad!” he whispered. “We've 
played the fool—you and I. That 
woman’s well has just come in—a 
gusher—almost blew off the rig—thou- 


gasped Malone, 
trembling about 
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sand barrels if it’s a pint—that—that’s 
what he said. We—we've given away 
—thrown away—a—a million dollars!” 

Braddigan leaped to his feet, over- 
turning his chair. 

“You're crazy!” he cried hoarsely. 
“You're crazy—-or somebody's playing 
a joke on us. A gusher out there— 
ridiculous! We didn’t even hit oil rock 
three hundred feet down.” 

“[—I know that, Brad,” gasped Ma- 
lone, “but—that’s what he said. He 
thought he was talking to the hotel. 
He told me to tell her—that Bascom 
woman.” He laughed harshly. “I 
guess I'll go and tell her—won't that 
be rich? Me, that sold her a million- 
dollar well for four thousand, taking 
her the news? Ha! Laugh, curse you, 
laugh !’ 

Braddigan got a grip on himself. 

“Malone!” he cried. ‘We mustn't 
let her have it—and we won't. She 
doesn’t know yet; we—we can buy it 
back. We've got to buy it back before 
she finds out. Call Paxton on the 
phone and get him right down here 
to open the vault. \Ve’ve got seventy 
thousand in but it 
oughtn’t to take that much.” 

“Hey, not so fast,” warned Malone. 
“I'm not going to buy a gusher till I 
see it gush. How do we know that that 
phone talk was on the square. The 
fellow might be a nut. I’m going to 
drive out there—now !” 

“And let her get word in the mean- 
time—a fine mind you’ve got!” shouted 
Braddigan. 

“Just the same I’m playing it safe,” 
retorted Malone grimly. “It'll be up 
to you to keep her from getting any 
news. Disconnect the telephone at the 
hotel; slip Bailey, the hotel keeper, a 
hundred if necessary—anything! I can 
be out there and back in an hour—and 
I’m going now!” 

Malone’s car was in front of the 
bank, and he tumbled into it. In a 
moment he was hitting it up the street 


“ach : thar 
cash in there, 
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at a good forty miles an hour. Almost 
more or less a furious driver he pressed 
his heel against the accelerator and kept 
it there. 

As he roared over Craig's Hill he al- 
most lost control of the car as he gazed 
at the black cloud of liquid, the rich 
geyser, the like of which he had never 
before seen, pouring up in an expand- 
ing, rising, falling deluge over the top 
of the Great Gusher derrick—nearly a 
hundred feet high.. Swiftly he com- 
puted that outpouring nature's 
treasury as he jammed on the brakes: 

“The biggest § ever saw!” he ex- 
claimed aloud. “A good thousand bar 
rels a day, or I don't from 
rain water!” " 

He did not need to go closer; he had 
found out what he wanted to know- 
that the well had come in a gusher. 
What counted now was speed—speed! 
He swung the car around and gave her 
all the speed she could stand. 

Braddigan was on guard at the hotel 
entrance; one look at Malone’s thin, 
strained face was all that he needed 
to know. 

“Tt’s true!” gasped Braddigan. 

“True?” repeated Malone. “Yes, it’s 
true—and then some—biggest 
ever made around here. Has 
one gotten to the woman?” 

“Not a soul!” exulted DGraddigan. 
“ve got it all doped out, and the 
money here in my pocket. We'll go the 
limit if we have to, huh?” 

“Heavens, ye !’ cried Malone. “But 

we ought to get it cheap enough at that 
—ten thousand at the most.” 
“Let’s hope!” Braddigan murmured 
hopefully. “But a woman that can 
dream of a gusher before it’s hit— 
well, you can’t tell about people like 
that!” 

“Rot!” snorted Malone. “That was 
just a coincidence. Let’s be getting up 
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to see her—and for Lord’s sake get 
that Jife-and-death look off your face; 
you look too eager.” 
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So engrossed were the two partners 
in their excited dialogue that they ut- 
terly failed to see the tall, 
looking man with closely cropped Van- 
dyke he | 


elegant- 
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pped iIniO ne ho 
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beard 
ahead of them. 
the desk, pounding on the floo 
his walking stick to attract the pro 
prietor’s attention, when Malone 

Braddigan entered. 

Mr. Clackworthy, 
other than he, turned quickly. 

“Are one of you gentlemen the hotel 
proprietor ? I wish to see Mrs.—er— 
Bascom who, I believe, is a guest he: 
Will you take up my card please.” 

And before either of the 
ners could deny that they were the 
hotel proprietor, Mr. Clackworthy had 


for it was not 


two part 


shoved a card into Malone’s hand. It 
read: 
MR. AMOS CLACKWORTHY. 


United Oil Company. 


Malone developed a sudden case of 
palsy, and he gave the card to Brad- 
digan. DBraddigan stared at it, and his 
own face paled, but his wits had been 
trained to work fast in close pinches. 

“Why, certainly, Mr.—er—Clack- 
worthy,” he said briskly. “Mrs. Bas 
com is ill, but I will deliver your card. 
Perhaps I had better tell her what you 
want to see her about. Being ill, of 
course——” 

“You may tell her it is about the well 
she is drilling south of town,” re- 
sponded Mr. Clackworthy promptly. 
“T understand that she is in—um 
financial difficulties and that—that I 
wish to make her an offer for the com- 
pletion of the work. Our geologist re- 
ports—but I can take that up with her.” 

“All right, I'll tell her,” said Braddi- 
gan with an effort at carelessness. 
“Going upstairs?’ he added to- Malone. 

When the two partners got to the 
top of the stairs their perspiration was 
not due to the exertion of the climb. 














“Heavens, what a narrow squeak!” 
whispered Braddigan, 

“Heaven is with us—so far,” replied 
Malone. 

Braddigan had ascertained previ- 
ously that Mrs. Bascom occupied the 
front room at the end of the hall. He 
rapped and a muffled “Come” answered 
him. The two partners entered the 
room to find Mrs. Bascom propped 
against her pillows, looking very white 
and ill. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed in surprise, 
consummate little actress that she 
“T thought it was the proprietor’s wife 


Vas. 


with a hot-water bag. I—I was not 
expecting visitors. I—can’t you go 


so” 


away, please, and come back later 

“I do not like to intrude, Mrs. Bas- 
com,” began Braddigan suavely, “but 
it really is very important, and—it’s 
about the oil property.” 

“<GSt" 

“Mrs. Bascom,” pursued Braddigan 
earnestly, “I want to be frank with you. 
We are your friends; we have—er— 
inuch admired your pluck in going 
ahead with the well, and—um—it | 
with regret that we learn that you are 
not able to go through with it.” 

“But I am going through with it,” 
Mrs. Bascom replied with spirit. “The 
men have been very good, waiting for 
their money, and——” 

“Which is just the point,” cut in 
Malone hurriedly; “the men at th | 
have served notice that they wil 
to-night unless they get their money, 
so—we have come to you with an offer 


quit 


of assistance.” 
“You mean——” 
“T mean,” went on Malone, “that we 


have discovered some—er—geological 
formations which lead us to 
maybe your dream will come true after 
all—at least to hope so. Frankly, we 
were very skeptical—very! Now busi- 
ness is business, Mrs. Bascom. 


believe that 


You 


are at the end of your string; your 


e weil. 
? 
1 
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money is gone. We offer you the 
chance to continue the work; we gam- 
ble for big stakes—oil is gambling, you 
know—down here. Now here is our 
proposition. \Ve will take back a por- 
tion of the which we—I mean 
Mr. Paxton—sold you and go ahead 
with the work. We offer you ten thou- 
sand dollars for—um—two thousand 
shares, that’s the par value of five dol- 
lars a share.” 

“And that would give you—I mean 
Mr. Paxton, or whoever has the 
of the stock now—control, wouldn't 
it?” she asked. 

“Perhaps it 
would,” agreed Braddigan 
carelessness. “At any rate it 
make it about evenly divided. 
makes no difference, Mrs. Bascom.” 


stock 


rest 


perhaps it 
feigning 

would 
It really 


would; 


She wrinkled her pretty nose 
thoughtfully. 

“Very well,” she decided, “since it 
makes no difference, I will sell you 
eighteen hundred shares—and_ keep 
‘ontrol myself!” 

Malone started to protest, but Brad- 
digan trod wickedly on his foot, for 
Braddigan had thought of the shares 
that had been sold in Chicago; he knew 
that he could buy them in for prac- 


tically nothing, and that Mrs. Bascom’s 
apparent majority of stock would be 


no majority ata 


iV 
i\, 


you wish it that 





Mrs. Bascom,” he agreed quickly. 


w if you have those shares handy, 
[ will just give you the money, and we 
will close the bargain and not trouble 
you further about it. I am anxious 
you know, not to have the men quit 
Like as not they will drop some of tl 
tools into the hole—they frequently do 
hat out of spite, you know, and it 


ee Q 
would cost tne 


usands of dollars to get 


the tools out; sometimes it means that 


the hole has to be abandoned entirely. 
Ten thousand is the price we agreed 
I tl ] 1 


” 
upon, so 
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“T certainly never agreed to any such 
price,” replied Mrs. Bascom, smiling. 
“It seems to me that you two gentle- 
men are very eager—very. No, you'll 
have to give more than ten thousand 
dollars.” 

A board creaked in the hallway out- 
side, but the two gil men were too busy 
to notice it. It would have been ex- 
tremely profitable to them if they had 
noticed it, for they would have been 
warned by seeing no other person than 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy, pseudorepre- 
sentative of the United Oil Company, 
step to the window of a vacant room 
across the hall, walk to the open win- 
dow, and wave his handkerchief. 

At this signal The Early Bird and 
George Bascom, seated in James’ di- 
lapidated fliyver which was almost hid- 
den from view around the corner, 
started the car and drove toward the 
hotel. 

“What—what would you consider a 
fair price?” asked Braddigan. 





“And what would you consider a 
fair price?” countered Mrs. Bascom 
meaningly. 


The pointed emphasis of the question 
convinced the two partners that they 
were dealing with a most shrewd 
woman; besides time was too precious 
for jockeying. The representative of 
the United Oil Company, so they 
thought, was waiting impatiently down- 
stairs and might be coming up at any 
moment. 

“Tl would suggest—er—twenty thou- 
sand dollars,” ventured Malone. 

“Y think I said a fair price,” repeated 
Mrs. Bascom. “What would you say 
to fifty thousand dollars for eighteen 
hundred shares ?” 

“Ridiculous !” 
sively. 

“Out of the question!” exclaimed 
Braddigan. 

It was at precisely this psychological 
moment that the noisy approach of The 


said Malone explo- 
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Early Bird’s flivver, augmented by the 
combined shouts of The Early Bird and 
George Bascom, caused the two oil men 
to turn pale. 

“She’s in—she’s in!” shouted James 
and George in unison. 

Mrs. Bascom bit her lip to repress 
the laugh as she saw the consternation 
of the two bargainers. 

“We—we'll give you fifty thousand,” 
agreed Braddigan. 

“But,” replied Mrs. Bascom, “I 
didn’t say I'd take fifty thousand; I 
just asked you what you think of it— 
and since you think so kindly of it, my 
price is sixty thousand!” 

The groaned, but 
nodded vigorously. However, Mrs. 
Bascom would not have felt quite so 
elated could she have known that in 
Braddigan’s pocket was ten thousand 
more, and that he had been ready to 
go the full limit. 

“Let’s have the stock,” said Braddi- 


two partners 


gan, and Mr. Clackworthy tiptoed 
down the stairs, greatly pleased that 
he had such a talented trio of co- 
workers. 

V. 


It was two-thirty in the afternoon 
when Malone and Braddigan, eighteen 
hundred shares of Great Gusher Oil 
Company stock in their pockets, dashed 
out of the hotel, clambered into Ma- 
lone’s automobile, and opened up the 
accelerator, eager for a closer glimpse 
of the property which had so nearly 
them. And at three-thirty, 
precisely the time when Messrs. 
Malone & Braddigan were praying for 
the heavens to fail upon them and the 
ground to swallow them up, and not 
quite understanding how it had all hap- 
pened, anyhow, the Globe Hotel at Oil- 


escaped 


ville lost three paying guests. 

The Early Bird and Mr. and Mrs. 
Bascom, joined, of course, by Mr. 
Clackworthy, were making themselves 











comfortable in the north-bound flyer. 
The Early Bird shook his head hope- 
lessly. 

“IT reckon I’m th’ champeen dumb- 
bell, anyhow,” he declared; “but I ain’t 
vot all this lay figgered out yet. Of 
course I know th’ boss ain’t runnin’ 
otf an’ leavin’ no million-dollar gusher 

th’ tender mercies of a coupla Jesse 
Jameses like them Malone an’ Braddi- 
gan ginks, therefore th’ ol’ bean dopes 
it out that th’ gusher gushed, an’ yet 
it didn’t. That’s what th’ here 
calls a pair of—what was that fancy 
word you used th’ other day?” 

“T presume that you mean paradox, 
james,” and Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. 

“Yeah. That’s th’ tongue puzzler I 
vas thinkin’ of. Come on, boss: th’ 
curtain is rung down on th’ last act as 
th’ villains is seen weepin’ an’ wailin’ 
an’ gnashin’ th’ old molars, h’ 


boss 


an’ th 
i1udience don’t know no more than they 
did t’ speak of than when you began 
playin’ th’ overture.” 

“A very artistic bit of work,” mur- 
mured Mr. Clackworthy proudly. “I 
want to congratulate all of you, espe- 
ially Mrs. Bascom. But I am really 
surprised that James here has not seen 
through, since he speaks in terms of 
the drama, the chief ‘prop’ of the 
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The Early Bird’s eyes danced. 

“T gotcha!” he exclaimed. “That big 
hole you was diggin’ was filled with 
that there crude oil, an’ at th’ right 
moment you turns on th’ engine and it 
starts pumpin’ th’ oil outa th’ hole, an’ 
up through th’ derrick, just like a 
gusher. An’ you shipped it into that 
other town in them big square boxes 
what didn’t look no more like crude- 
oil containers than I looks like th’ 
Siamese twins. I gotcha, boss; | 
cha! Ain’t that th’ lay?” 

“T am admit, James,” 
agreed Mr. Clackworthy dryly, ‘‘that 


got- 


forced to 


you have won a grade of perfect in 
your little problem in deduction, I 
promised you a gusher—and gave it to 
you. 

‘An’,” The Early Bird grinned, “I 


gotta punk joke I gotta get out of my 





system. Speakin’ of oil, that’s what I 
calls a mighty smooth trick.” 


apr as 
wy 

ESCAPES BY IMPERSONATING FELLOW PRISONER 
BY exchanging clothes with a fellow inmate of the Tombs Prison in New York, 

Fred Stern, held on a charge of picking pockets, escaped recently. During 
the exercise hour one day, when prisoners were permitted to leave their cells, 
Stern approached Thomas Shannon, whose term of imprisonment ended that 
evening. Stern told Shannon that he would trade his new suit and overcoat 
for Shannon’s ragged garments if the latter would impart the history of his 
case and exchange his cell for Stern’s. Shannon agreed, and the bargain was 
carried out. When the hour for Shannon's release arrived Stern stepped for- 
ward and answered to the other’s name. He replied satisfactorily to all ques- 
tion asked him and was permitted to leave the Tombs. The ruse was discovered 
when Shannon inquired of officials why he had not been freed. 


I ‘Here, let me furnish the key 


show. 
to the puzzle.” He wrote: 








More Experiences of a Department 
_ Store Detective as Related to 


Bertram Lebhar 


a Ik husband was one of the 
a2 @ most prominent physicians in 

New York and reputed to be 

worth more than a million 
dollars. She lived in a big brown- 
stone house in the most select part of 
the city, was waited on by a dozen sery- 
ants, and had a collection of jewels 
that must have cost a king’s ransom. 
Consequently, when was caught 
dead to rights in our store, with a lot 
of miscellaneous merchandise that she 
hadn’t paid for concealed on he? person, 
her horrified family and friends insisted 
that here, at least, was a genuine case 
of “kleptomania.” To suppose that a 
woman of her wealth and social stand- 
ing would stoop to the larceny of a 
lot of junk approximating in value less 
than a hundred dollars, unless she were 
mentally unbalanced, was preposterous, 
they pointed out. 

That was the view the jury took of 
the matter, too, when her case came 
up for trial. We had been suftering 
grievously from the depredations of 
amateur shoplifters around that time, 
and the big boss, determined to put 
a stop to it, decided. to make an out- 
standing example of this case in spite 
of the protests and pleadings of her 
influential friends. But, although we 


she 


went grimly through with the prosecu- 
tion, her high-priced counsel succeeded 


in getting a verdict of acquittal by con- 
vincing the twelve good men and true 
that his client was deserving of pro 
found pity instead of censure. That 
lawyer chap made such a good job of 
it that before he was half through he 
had me almost in tears and ready to 
hate myself for my share in perseccut- 
ing an unhappy victim of “a temporary 
nervous disorder.” 


Later on, though, I learned, through 
a woman who had formerly been em- 
ployed as a domestic in this “klepto- 


maniac’s” household, that, although 
husband was a millionaire, he was one 
of the stingiest men in New York and 
allowed his wife so little 
money that she was always threaten- 
ing him to “do something desperate” 
if he didn’t loosen up on his bank ro 
For years after that experience 


a 
act 


spending 
r 
i 


was impossible to make me believe 
there was anything to this “kleptomania” 


stuff. There had been nothing insane 
about the act of that rich physician's 
wife. She had stolen from us for the 
same reason that the poor working- 
mans’ wife is sometimes tempted io 
steal—because she didn’t have the 


money to buy the things she needed, and 
because it 
ate what she wanted without paying for 
it. In her fine house, 
retinue of servants, and her costly jew- 


looked so easy to appropri- 


spite of her 














els, she was chronically short of funds, 
and, although she had never been 
caught before, the chances are that this 
wasn’t her first offense—that she had 
frequently been in the habit of looting 
the stores before we got the goods on 
her. 

1 once heard the great Inspector 
Byrnes say that he, too, didn’t take any 
stock in the theory that the larcenies 
committed by people of wealth and re- 
finement were prompted by a form of 
insanity. “If dishonesty were contined 
to the poor, it might be possible to draw 
a line between kleptomania and plain, 
ordinary, every-day _ stealing,” he 
argued. “But there are rich people 
with callous consciences as well as poor 
ones, and if they see a chance to get 
something for nothing they don’t al- 
ways hesitate because it is crooked, or 
because they could afford to buy the 
stuff instead of stealing it. 

“A woman in comfortable circum- 
stances, whose life in other respects is 
exemplary, will be tempted to steal by 
her fondness for finery. Her husband 
may be liberal with her, but she spent 
her allowance, and is afraid to ask him 
for She goes to a store, and 
buys what she wants while her money 
lasts, and then, after her purse is empty, 
some fascinating article catches her eve, 
and she feels that she must possess it 
by hook or by crook. 


more. 


“Then again, people of wealth some- 
times resort to theft for the excite- 
ment of it. The thrill that they get 


out of their experience makes the risk 
worth while in their opinion, but even 
this class of thief is not mentally de- 
ranged—except to the extent that all 
criminals may be said to be abnormal,” 
Byrnes went on. “A man 
crook for the satisfaction he gets in 
matching his wits against the law, in- 
stead of merely for personal gain, with- 
out necessarily being insane.” 

There are a good many store detec- 
tives to-day who take great Inspector 


mav be a 
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Byrnes’ view of the matter. They 
firmly believe that “kleptomania” is a 
myth; that shoplifting is never a mania, 
but just plain stealing. But, although I 
was inclined to hold that opinion for a 
good many years, I don’t feel that way 
about it now. I have had later ex- 
periences which have satisfied me that 
there is such a thing as a mania for 
stealing so strong that it controls its 
unfortunate victims, and that these vic- 
tims are cases for the physician rather 
than for the courts. 

It may astonish you to hear that there 
used to be a well-known New York 
society woman who actually had a li- 
cense to steal merchandise from our 
store, and from several other local re- 
tail establishments. [very time she en- 
tered our premises we knew that we 
were going to miss things from the de- 
partments she visited, but instead of 
warning her away, or placing her under 
arrest for larceny, we merely had a 
woman operative trail her from counter 
to counter, take careful note of the 
goods she appropriated, and later send 
a bill to her husband, a corporation 
lawyer of nation-wide reputation, whose 
check for payment in full was promptly 
forthcoming, 

Of course the extraordinary under- 
standing we had with the husband, by 
which the permitted to go 
as far as she liked with us in the direc- 
tion of was a decidedly 
unique don’t want to 
convey the impression that it is custom- 
ary for the stores to countenance 
larceny. In all the years I have been 
in the game this is the only case I 
know of where a store’s detective force 
had official instructions from the man- 
agement to wink at a shoplifter’s activ- 


Wwomati Was 


shoplifting, 


arrangement. | 


ities, and to let those activities go on 
permanently. No matter how high the 
social standing of the customer, and 
how big her charge account, if she is 
caught stealing she is usually warned 
to keep away. from the store in future 








, 
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and threatened with arrest if it ever 
happens again. That we made an ex- 
ception in this particular case was due 
to our admiration of the devotion dis- 
played by this broken-hearted lawyer, 
who convinced us that his wife was an 
incurable kleptomaniac, but that he 
would rather have his right hand cut off 
than have her suffer more humiliation 
than was absolutely necessary. 

I shall never forget the shock J ex- 
perienced when it was figst brought to 
my attention that this woman was a 
thief. We store dicks are not easily 
shocked. After we have been in the 
game for a few years we become so 
enlightened as to the frailties of human 
nature, and so prepared to expect any- 
thing of anybody, that it is rather a 
difficult matter to get a rise out of us. 
But this woman was one of our best 
customers. Iler charge account with us 
went way up into the thousands each 
year, and she had been on our books 
for a good many years without even a 
breadth of suspicion being directed 
against her. Moreover, she was a lady 
of such personal charm, and such frank 
demeanor, that even when I had actu- 
ally got the goods on her I could hardly 
believe the evidence of my own eyes. 

It was an excited little cash girl who 
first put me wise to this case. She came 
running up to me and whispered breath- 
lessly that she had just seen “a swell 
dame” sneak a pair of silver scissors 
from a counter and conceal them in her 





dress. 

When my little informant pointed out 
“swell dame” to me I grinned in- 
credulously. “Go kid!” I said 
“You're seeing things! You've given 
me one or two good tips before, but it 
couldn't be possible that you’ve got this 


the 
on, 


party right.”’ 
Nevertheless I proceeded to shadow 


the party in question. I had consider- 


able respect for this little cash girl’s in- 
telligence and judgiment—so much so 
that I had made up my mind that as 
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soon as she was old enough to put up 
her hair I was going to put her on my 
staff. I had her sized up as a natura! 
born store detective, and incidentally 
my judgment has since been contirmed 
for she later became one of the mos: 
efficient operatives in New York and 1: 
still in the business. 

In this particular instance, however, 
I had an idea that the youngster’s am 
bition to qualify as a sleuth had caused 
her to jump at a too hasty conclusion ; 
but after I had fol .wed the suspect 
around I saw this woman of wealth, 
refinement, and high social standing, 
pick up several articles from various 
counters and conceal them on her per- 
son. But what astonished me even more 
than the dishonest acts themselves was 
the cleverness and coolness with which 
she went about her work. No profes- 
sional shoplifter could have displayed 
more deftness and nerve. In fact, if 
I hadn’t known her so well, I would 
have been quite certain that I had 
nabbed a professional—or a ‘“‘booster,” 
as we store dicks call this class of 
criminal. 

She took it very quietly when I ac- 
insisted on her accom- 
panying me to the office. [Even in that 
hour of humiliation and dread she 
acted like the well-bred woman she was. 
There was nothing brazen or detiant 
about her demeanor. It was evident she 
fully realized the painful position in 
which she found herself ; but she merely 
smiled at me wistfully, and begged that 
we would be good enough to send for 


cused her and 


her husband. 

When we arrived at 
shocked superintendent lost no time in 
He got her hus 


the office our 


granting her request. 
band on the phone at his place of busi 
ness, and fifteen minutes later the em 
inent lawyer, his face pale and haggard, 
was on the scene. 

In the meantime my captive had been 
matron and the loot 
“There’s no chance of 


searched 
brought to light. 


by a 














I told the husband sternly. 


a mistake,” 
“I saw her boost the stuff with my own 


she didn’t act 
The ma- 


Lik 


eyes. And what's more, 
on a sudden impulse, either. 
tron tells us that she’s got several secret 
pockets in her dress, specially designed 
for the purpose, just like a professional 
shoplifter—so it is evident that she 
must have come here with the deliber- 
ate intention of stealing.” 

He nodded gloomily. “I know,” he 
said. “We—it isn’t the first time this 
has happened, but she—I supposed she 
was fully cured; otherwise | wouldn’t 
have permitted her to run this risk.” 

Then he proceeded to explain to us 
brokenly that for years his wife had 
been suffering from a nervous disorder 
and had been in the care of speciali 
(ne of the most painful characteristics 
of her malady was an uncontrollable de- 
sire to steal. Hitherto her activities in 
that direction had been confined to rob- 
hing her friends. At least, so he had 
supposed; for this was the first time 
that she had ever got into trouble at 
any of the stores she patronized. 

I was rather skeptical about his story. 
The case of the physician’s wife 
in my mind, and, although this woman 
didn’t appear to be stinted in the way 
of spending money, I had my doubts 
about her really being the victim of a 
mania. However, after a little discus- 
sion the superintendent agreed to accept 
the husband’s check for the stuff stolen 
and to let the matter drop. 

There was one thing, though, that I 
insisted on. “How do we know 
much other merchandise of 
has boosted at different 
pointed out. “We've been 
whale of a lot of stuff lately, and 





arose 


ours she 
times 2” I 
missing a 
this 


may be the answer. We've got to go 
up to your house, sir, and see what 
we can find there.” 

Naturally the husband objected to 


but finally he acquiesced, 
and 


result as- 


that, at first; 
and I visited the woman’s boudoir 
made a careful search. The 
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tonished me, and almost floored that 
unhappy corporation lawyer. 
The room was literally overloaded 
with goods of all varieties that had left 
store without being paid for or 
charged on our There Was so 
much of our stuff that it would have 
required a wagon to take it away, and 
there was a quantity of other merchan- 
lise, too, that had probably been boosted 
m other retail establishments, al- 
though, of course, I couldn’t be sure 
about that. 
Chere were 
when this new 


our 


be 0ks. 





ir 


tears in the lawyer’s eyes 
evidence of his wife’s 
guilt was brought to light. “She didn’t 
bigs to steal,” he declared. ‘“‘Every 
ollar I possess is at her disposal, and 
she had really wanted any of these 
ings she could easily have had them 
charged to her account. Surely you 
that her mind is unbal- 


must realize 
is not to blame for 


anced, and that she 
what she has done.” 
He produced his check book again 
and begged me to make an inventory 
tolen stuff and to name our own 
I told him that we would 
to check the and that 
we would send him a bill later. The 
itemized bill that we forwarded to his 
office called for a payment of several 
thousand dollars, and his check for the 
full amount came to us by return mail, 
er with a letter informing us that 
r had decided to send his wife to a 
nitarium, on the advice of another 
ialist he had consulted, and that he 
was hopeful of a permanent cure being 


ot the 
price for it. 


have goods up, 


togetn 


attected. 

Well, I understand that she was an 
inmate of a private sanitarium for sev- 
eral months, and that when she was 
discharged the doctors pronounced the 

ise as perfectly cured, and assured the 
husband that the patient was now thor- 
oughly normal in every respect. It 
must have been considerable of a blow 
to him, thereafter, when than a 
year later I had to telephone him to 


1 
i@ss 
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come to the store immediately—that we 
had again caught the unfortunate lady. 

Something had to be done, ant, after 
considerable dis husband 
finally suggested the following unusual 
plan, to which we reluctantly assented. 

He was to have a number of photo- 
graphs of his wife made and placed in 
the hands of our carriage starter and 
the sales force. By this means they 
would be sure of knowing her by sight 
—as many of our employees did, even 
without the photograph—and whenver 
she paid us a visit they were to send 
word promptly to my office, or get in 
communication with me on the floor. 
Then I was to assign a woman operative 
to shadow her and keep tabs on, the 
stuff she boosted, and a bill for the mer- 
chandise was to be made out and for- 
warded to the husband’s office. On re- 
ceipt of such bill he would forward his 
check, without any of the items being 
questioned. 





cussion, her 


It was this case more than any other 
experience I have ever had—except one 
—in the course of my long career as 
a store dick, which thoroughly con- 
vinced me that there is such a thing 
as genuine, honest-to-goodness klepto- 
mania, which is not to be put in the 
same class as ordinary shoplifting. 

The other case I have in mind was 
equally pathetic and unusual. The 
woman was the wife of one of the sales- 
men in our jewelry department. He 
had been with us for years, starting in 
as an errand boy, and there wasn’t an 
employee in the whole establishment 
who was held in higher esteem by the 
firm or by his associates. 


One day he surprised us by an- 
nouncing that he had gone and got 


It was a sudden sort of step, 
for he hadn’t even announced his en- 
gagement. But when the bride visited 
the jewelry department a few days after 
the wedding we ceased to wonder at his 
impulsiveness. She was as sweet a little 
lady as you could wish to meet, and 


married. 
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everybody thought that he was a mighty 
lucky chap to have drawn such a prize 
from the matrimonial grab bag. 

She was a widow, we learned. Her 
first husband and little girl had been 
killed in a boating accident a few years 
before. The loss of the former wasn’t 
much of a blow to her, for he had been 
rather a bad lot; but she brooded over 
the death of the child. That explained 
the sad, wistful expression on her preity 
face which I noticed the first time she 
came to the store. 

After that she used to drop in on us 
quite frequently. She would 
jewelry department an hour or so beiore 
closing time and hang around until her 
husband was ready to go home. The 
other clerks in the department were al- 


visit the 


ways very pleasant to her. She was the 
kind to whom it was easy to be pleasant, 
apart from the fact that her husband 
was held in such esteem by his fellow 
workers. Consequently when she would 
admire a piece of jewelry on display i: 
one of the cases occasionally and ex- 
press a desire to inspect it more closely, 
the obliging man behind the 
counter was always as eager to trot 
out as if he stood a chance of making 
a sale, although the articles in which 
she was interested were fy too 
costly to be within the range of her 
husband’s income. 

She loved beautiful jewelry, she 
would explain smilingly to her husband's 
admiring associates, but it was such a 
disinterested love that she could derive 
pleasure from merely having the gems 
in her hand, even though she 
never hope to own them. 

ven with this clew suspicion did not 
fall on her when it was discovered at 
stock taking one day that an expensive 
string of pearls was missing, and that 
a cheap set of wax beads had been put 
in their place. 
that counter was a man on whom 
been keeping an eve 
because it had me to my 
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that he appeared to be living above his 
means, and when I was notified about 
the larceny my first thought was that 
he himself was the thief. 

I started in to work along the lines 
of that theory, shadowing my man for 
several days in the hope of getting a 
hint as to what he had done with the 
pearls. Then something happened 
which caused me to change my mind. 

The husband of this charming young 
woman came to me, white and trem- 
bling, and thrust the missing string of 
pearls into my hand, at the time blurt- 
ing out a story which sounded so in- 
credible that if it had not been for 
his obvious sincerity I would have 
laughed in his face. ‘ 

“J arrived home yesterday evening 
to find my wife talking to herself in 
the bedroom,” he told me. “At least, 
I imagined, at first, that she was talk- 
ing to herself, but when I went to in- 
vestigate I found her seated in a rocker 
with a large wax doll in her Jap. 

“She was crooning over this doll and 
calling it by the name of her dead child. 
There was an expression on her face 
which wrung my heartstrings, but my 
sympathy changed to horror when I 
drew nearer and made the startling dis- 
covery that the missing string of pearls 
was twined about the doll’s throat, and 
that the body of the make-believe baby 
was decked with other valuable gems. 

“She looked at me dazedly when I 
asked her for an explanation, and I 
haven’t been able to get a word out of 
her since. There’s no doubt that she 
stole the pearls. She must have ab- 
stracted them from the tray the other 
day while Ben was showing her one of 
the other strings. But for Heaven's 
sake, old man, don’t arrest her! The 
poor girl wasn’t responsible for her 
act. Grief over the loss of her baby has 
unhinged her mind.” 

“Where did she get all the other stuff 
with which you say the doll was deco- 
rated?” I asked him sternly. 
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“T don’t know. I had never seen it 
before. I have a painful suspicion that 
she must have stole—éer—taken it from 
the other stores. This awful thing has 
probably been going: on for some time,” 
he answered. “I had never seen the 
doll before, either. She has managed 
to keep it concealed until now. Evi- 
dently she believes that it is the little 
girl she lost, and her strange obsession 
prompts her to steal gems with which 
to adorn that wax form.” 

Well, I was pretty dubious at first, 


as I have said. The story certainly 
sounded fishy. But after I had gone 


to the house with him and taken a look 
at the doll, and at the poor little woman 
who sat staring at us blankly, but who 
jumped at me like a tigress deprived 
of her young, when I started to take the 
puppet away from her, I began to be 
impressed. 

The husband had called in the family 
physician, who told us that the woman 
was Clearly insane. The thing had evi- 
dently been coming on for some time, 
the doctor explained, and now her 
malady had reached a crisis. 

The management of the store put the 
case in the hands of one of the most 
celebrated alienists in the country. Al- 
thoug! 
we had an idea that the woman might 
be faking in order to escape punish- 
ment for her thefts. The verdict o 
this great authority, however, satisfiec 
us that this pathetic case was not one 
for a iaw court. 

Incidentally, the specialist expressed 
the opinion that, although the patient's 
mind was deranged, there was a fair 
chance of a cure—under certain condi- 
tions, which he specified. His opinion 
has since been confirmed. When some 
months later the young wife had a 
chance to transfer her starved mother 
love from a wax doll to a real baby 
girl her mental powers came back to 
normality. She has been perfectly sane 
ever since the baby arrived and has dis- 


1 we were pretty well convinced 
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played no inclination to help herself to 
other people’s property. 

These two experiences I have told 
about have fully convinced me _ that 
there is such a thing as kleptomania. 

As Inspector Byrnes said, it is pretty 
difficult to draw the line, owing to the 
fact that it isn’t only poor people who 
are dishonest. In addition to shop- 
lifting, other phases of my work as a 
store dick have taught me, that men 
and women of means and apparent 
respectability sometimes have well-de- 
veloped callouses in the region of their 
consciences. 

One day, for instance, we received a 
complaint from a woman in Brooklyn 
that a suit of clothes which she kad 
bought for her little boy, and paid for 
in advance, had failed to arrive at her 
home. The case was turned over to 
me for investigation, and I succeeded 
in satisfying myself that the package 
had been delivered at the ornate apart- 
ment house in which the customer re- 
sided, 

Our deliveryman, however, instead of 
taking it up to the apartment had left 
it with the colored hall boy downstairs, 
and as the latter had resigned his job 
and departed without leaving any for- 
warding address, a day before I ar- 
rived on the scene, I came to the con- 
clusion that the colored youth had ap- 
propriated the package. 

The chances are that, to keep the 
customer’s good will, we would have 
to send her another suit with the store’s 
compliments, if, on my way out of the 
apartment house I hadn't noticed a 
little boy, playing with some other kids 
on the block—my attention being drawn 
to him by the fact that he was wearing 
a brand-new suit of the size and descrip- 
tion of the missing shipment. 

Following up a hunch I asked the 
kid his name and learned that he was 
the son of the lady I had just visited. 
I learned from my youthful informant, 
too, that he had a twin brother, and 
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that their fond mamma had promised 
his twin a new suit just like his, ‘as 
soon as she could go to the store and 
order it.” Naturally that spilled the 
beans. This ingenious lady, being of an 
economical turn of mind, imagined that 
she had hit upon a neat little scheme to 
outtit her tandem offspring at a mini- 
mum of expense. And she almost got 
away with it, too. 

On another occasion I was asked to 
investigate the case of a customer who 
had bought from us an expensive fur 
set which she returned a few days later, 
with the statement that she wasn’t sat- 
isfied with her purchase and would like 
to have her money refunded. 

As it is the policy of our establish- 
ment to go pretty far to retain the good 
will of a customer, the woman was 
promptly given a credit slip for the 
full amount, on her assurance that the 
merchandise had never been worn, The 
only reason that the case was brought 
to my attention was that, just as the 
furs were about to be put back in stock, 
a sharp-eyed clerk discovered that there 
was a mark in the neckpiece which, 
on close inspection, looked very much 
like a cigarette burn. 

I took the trouble to check up on 
the woman’s movements, and learned 
that she had attended a theater party at 
which she had worn the furs. Either 
she procured them solely for the pur- 
pose of making a hit on that one occa- 
sion, or else she had realized that the 
cigarette burn had greatly detracted 
from the value of the fur piece, and 
therefore decided to try to make the 
store take it back. 

Not only did I succeed in getting 
convincing proof that she had lied when 
she told us that the returned merchan- 
dise had not been worn, but by a com- 
bination of good detective work and 
luck I managed to get in touch with 
the man whose cigarette had done the 
damage, who frankly told me of the 
accident. 
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Then I went back to our customer In both of the above cases, if they 
and persuaded her that she had better had been caught shoplifting their 
hand back the money and take back her families would have insisted that they 
scarred purchase. In the circumstances were unfortunate victims of the terrible 
we didn’t care whether we retained her kleptomania habit and not to be classed 
good will or lost it. with ordinary thieves, 





ST. LAZARE CONDEMNED BY REFORMERS 


RENCH sociologists are turning their attention to what they say are shock- 

ing conditions in the ancient prison of St. Lazare in Paris, where women 

offenders are confined to await trial. The prison dates from the fourteenth 
century and is cold and damp and unsanitary. 

Women of all ages and experience in crime are thrown together in this 
old building. No attempt is made to turn offenders’ minds into better channels 
by giving them useful work, and in consequence the young and inexperienced 
in crime are influenced easily by the more hardened criminals. It is alleged 
that some women crooks commit petty crimes solely that they may be sent to 
St. Lazare, where they will have opportunity to recruit new members for their 
bands. 

To combat this outrageous condition it has been suggested that temporary 
jails be organized and placed under the direction of trained social workers. 
A detention prison should be built in the suburbs of Paris, reformers say, to 
house those women who are charged with serious crimes, 


er 
HAS MEN ARRESTED FOR FAILURE TO KILL HER 


WO men who had contracted with a Fraulein Krauss to end the latter's life 

were arrested recently and sentenced to prison for defrauding the woman. 

Fraulein Krauss herself brought the charge against them, declaring that they 
had taken her money, but failed to carry out their bargain. 

According to the story the plaintiff told in the courtroom at Basle, Switzer- 
land, she had grown tired of life, but could not bring herself to commit suicide. 
She found a chemist who professed to be willing to act as her executioner for 
a consideration, and, after the two had conferred in the presence of a third 
person, terms were agreed upon. The woman insisted upon being beheaded, it 
was alleged, but the chemist, with a show of professional pride, held that poison 
would be just as efficacious. The third person suggested drowning as a com- 
promise, and the deal was closed. The three started for Lake Lucerne, but the 
chemist, having exacted advance payment of seventy-five per cent of the two 
thousand dollars contract price, vanished en route. 

He and his associate were arrested later, and prosecution followed. 


HAV LULL CLL LL LD LU 
DETECTIVES SUSPENDED 


IVE detectives of the Chicago police force were suspended recently on charges 
of cowardice. They are accused of hiding behind telephone poles and 
neglecting to go to the assistance of Detective Sergeant Patrick O’Neill, who 
was lying, mortally wounded, near them. Shot while trying to arrest “Tommy” 
O’Connor, an alleged gunman, O'Neill lay in a back yard until reénforcements, 
consisting of all the patrolmen on reserve at the nearest station house, arrived 
on the scene. According to witnesses O'Neill called for help, but none of the 
detectives would venture into the back yard. 
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N my opinion there’s hardly an 
acre of Dartmoor as wouldn’t 
tell a good tale, if us could 
go back along far enough and 

get hold of it. Anyway, there’s a ’maz- 
ing fine thing to be told about Vitifer 
Farm; and you don’t want to go back, 
neither, for it all happened but three 
year ago. 

Vitifer is one of the “tenement” 
farms and don’t belong to the Duchy, 
and Furze Hill Farm, which adjoins 
Vitifer, be likewise land handed down 
from father to son from generations 
forgot. The “tenements” are scattered 
over Dartmoor, mostly in the valley of 
ast and West Dart; but Vitifer and 
Furze Hill stand together half a mile 
distant from the famous Vitifer tin 
mine, that lies in the wild ground west 
of Hameldon. And Joe Gregory 
farmed Vitifer when this fearful thing 
fell out, and his brother, Amos Gregory, 
was master at Furze Hill. 

The Duchy had long desired the land, 
but for the time being the two brothers 
—middle-aged bachelors both—held on 
where their forefathers had worked be- 
fore them. It looked almost as though 
they was going to be the last of the an- 
cient name to resist the overlord of 
Dartmoor, for men come and men go, 
but Duchy lasts forever, and, no doubt, 
will have all it wants afore many years 
be past. 

One of the next generations, how- 
ever, still stood for the Gregory race, 
and he was a nephew to Joe and Amos. 
A third brother they had, but him and 
his wife were dead and their only son 


lived with Joe and was thought to be 
his heir. Ernest Gregory he was called, 
and few thought he’d make old bones, 
for the young man was pigeon-breasted 
and high-colored and coughed a good 
bit when first he came up from the “‘in- 
country” to the moor. 

Along with his uncle, however, he put 
on flesh and promised better. Fair and 
gentle he was—a quiet, timid sort of 
chap, who kept pretty much to himself 
and didn’t neighbor with the young men 
and maidens. He was said to be vain 
behind his silence and to reckon him- 
self a good deal cleverer than us Mer- 
ripit people; but I never found him any- 
thing but well-behaved and civil spoken 
to his elders. I went so far, sometimes, 
as to ask his Uncle Amos why for he 
didn’t like the man. Because the master 
of Furze Hill never did care about Er- 
nest, though Joe Gregory, with whom 
the young fellow lived at Vitifer, 
thought very highly of him indeed. 

And Amos confessed he hadn’t got 
no deep cause to dislike his nephew. 

“To be plain, ’tis a woman’s reason 
and no more,” admitted Amos. “Er- 
nest have got a glide in his eye, poor 
chap, and Heaven knows that’s not a 
fault, and yet I never can abide that 
affliction. It would put me off an angel 
from heaven if the holy creature 
squinted.” 

It was a silly prejudice of the man, 
and in time I think he got it under and 
granted that you did ought to judge a 
person by their acts and not by their 
eyes ; but human nature has its ingrained 
likes and dislikes. The broadest-minded 
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of us have a weak spot like that some- 
where and hate some harmless thing, if 
it’s only a spider. 

But after he’d been along at Vitifer 
five years, I don’t think a living soul 
felt less than kindly to Ernest, and when 
it was rumored that he’d got brave 
enough to go courting Sarah White 
from Postbridge, everybody wished him 
luck, including his uncles—especially 
Amos himself. For Amos Gregory 
was very friendly to the Postbridge 
Whites, and them who thought they 
knew always said how he’d offered for 
Jenny White twenty-five years before 
and might very like have won her, if 
she hadn’t loved the water keeper on 
Kast Dart better and married him in- 
stead. 

Then happened the wondrous mys- 
tery of Joe Gregory. ’Twas just before 
Christmas—rough, stormy weather 
and not much doing on the high ground 
—when Joe set out early one morning 
for Exeter to see his lawyers. He'd 
done very well that year—better than 
Amos—and he was taking a matter of 
one hundred and fifty pounds in cash 
to Exeter for his man of business to in- 
vest for him. And Ernest drove him 
into Ashburton, at cock-light of a 
stormy day, and was going in again that 
evening to meet his uncle and fetch him 
home. All went well, and, at the ap- 
pointed time, Joe’s nephew set out once 
more with a light trap and a clever horse 
to meet the evening train. And no more 
was heard till somewhere after ten 
o'clock that night. Then Amos Greg- 
ory, just finishing his drop of gin and 
water and knocking out his pipe to go 
to bed, heard, much to his astonish- 
ment, somebody banging on the front 
door of Furze Hill. Guessing it was 
some night-foundered tramp, he cussed 
the wanderef; but cussing was only an 
ornament in his speech, for a tenderer 
creature really never lived, and he 
wouldn’t have turned a stray cat from 
his door that fierce night, let alone a 
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human. It weren’t no tramp, however ; 
in truth, it proved to be his nephew, 
Ernest, and the young man was as 
frightened as a rabbit. 

In a word, he’d been to Ashburton 
and waited for the train, only to find his 
uncle hadn’t come back by it. And so 
he bided till the last train of all, and 
still Joe hadn’t turned up. So Ernest 
drove home, hoping to find a telegram 
had come meanwhile and been brought 
up from Merripit post office. But there 
weren't no telegram; and now he was 
properly feared and had run over to 
Amos to know what did ought to be 
done. 

First thing, in the opinion of Amos, 
was to pour a good drop of gin down 
Ernest’s neck; then, when the shaking 
fellow had got a bit of fight in him, he 
explained that till the morn they were 
powerless to take action. 

“IT know his lawyer, because Cousins 
& Slack be my lawyers also,” said 
Amos. “They always was the family 
men of business, so if us hears nought 
when the post office opens to-morrow, 
we'll send off a telegram to them; and if 
they’ve got nothing to say, then we must 
tell the police.” 

Ernest was a good bit downhearted, 
and said he felt sure evil had come to 
his uncle. Amos didn’t like it, neither, 
for a more orderly man than Joe Greg- 
ory, and one more steadfast in doing 
what he promised, couldn’t easily be 
found. However, they had to suffer 
till morning, and Ernest went back to 
Vitifer, which stood not quarter of a 
mile away. 

Morning brought no letter or tele- 
gram, so Amos went down to Merripit 
post office and sent a wire off to the 
Exeter lawyers asking for news of his 
brother; and he waited till an answer 
came down. It ran like this: 

Mr. Gregory spent an hour with us yes- 
terday and left at four o'clock to catch down 
train. Cousins & S 


Well, that showed there was some- 
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thing altogether wrong, and Amos felt 
he was up against it. In twenty min- 
utes he was riding to Ashburton to catch 
a train for Exeter. And afore he went 
he directed Ernest to tell the police that 
his uncle was missing. So the warn- 
ing was given, and the center of search 
was Exeter, because from there came 
the last sure news of the man. The 
lawyers made it clear that Joe was all 
right when he left them. He’d handed 
over his money to be invested, and he’d 
put a codicil to his will, which, of 
course, the lawyers didn’t divulge to 
Amos. Then he’d gone off very cheer- 
ful and hearty to buy a few things afore 
he catched his train. But from that mo- 
ment not a whisper of Joe Gregory 
could be heard. He wasn’t a noticeable 
sort of chap, being small with an every- 
day, old face and everyday gray whisk- 
ers; and nobody to the railway stations 
at lexeter or Totnes, where he would 
change for the Ashburton line, had seen 
him to their knowledge. Yet in the 
course of the next few days, when his 
disappearance had got in the papers, 
three separate people testified as they’d 
met Joe that evening, and Ernest Greg- 
ory was able to prove they must have 
seen right. 

The first was a tobacconist’s assistant 
at Exeter, who came forward and said 
a little, countrified man had bought two 
wooden pipes from him and a two- 
ounce packet of tobacco; and he said 
the litthke man wore a brown felt hat 
with a blue-jay’s wing feather in it, And 
a bartender at Newton Abbot testified 
that he’d served just such a man at the 
station after the train from Exeter had 
come in, about five-thirty, and afore it 
went out again. He minded the jay’s 
feather in his hat, because he’d asked 
the customer what it was, and he’d told 
him. And lastly a porter up at More- 
tonhampstead said that a small man an- 
swering to the description had got out 
of the Newton train to Moreton, which 
arrived at Moreton at fifteen minutes 
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after six. But he marked no jay’s 
feather in the man’s hat and only just 
noticed him, being a stranger, as he 
went out of the station with half a 
dozen other travelers and gave up his 
ticket with the rest. The tickets were 
checked and, sure enough, there were 
two from [ixeter to Moreton; but while 
Ernest could prove the jay’s feather to 
be in his uncle’s hat, neither he nor any- 
body else could give any reason why 
Joe should have gone to Moreton in- 
stead of coming home. He might have 
left the train for a drink at Newton, 
where there was time for him to do so; 
but he would have gone back to it, no 
doubt, in the ordinary course. Asked 
if he come in alone for his drink, the 
bartender said he did so and was pre- 
pared to swear that nobody spoke to 
him in the bar but himself. And he’d 
gone again afore the down train left. 
3ut at Totnes, where Joe was known by 
sight, and where he ought to have 
changed for Ashburton, none had seen 
him. 

The police followed the Moreton 
clew, but nobody there reported sight 
of Joe on the night he disappeared. 
He’d got a friend or two at Moreton, 
but not one had fallen in with him since 
the autumn ram fair, when he was over 
there with his nephew for the day. 

The law done all in its power; the 
down lines and branch lines were 
searched from Newton. Amos Greg- 
ory offered a reward of fifty pounds 
for any news of his lost brother, but 
not a sign of Joe came to light. Soa 
month passed, and the nine days’ won- 
der began to die down a bit. 

I met Amos about-then, and we was 
both on horseback riding to Ashburton, 
and he told me he was bound for the 
lawyers, to make inquiry of how the 
law stood in the matter and what he 
ought to do about Vitifer Farm. 

“My nephew, Ernest, is carrying on 
there,” he told me, “and he’s a good 
farmer enough and can be trusted to do 














all that’s right; but there’s no money 
to be touched, and I must find out if 
they’ll tell me what have got to be done 
and how the law stands.” 

He was a terrible upset, for him and 
his brother had always been very good 
friends. He was troubled for his 
nephew, also, because Ernest had lost 
his nerve a good deal over the tragedy. 

““He’s taking on very bad and can’t 
get over it,” said Amos to me. “The 
natural weakness of his character have 
come out under this shock, and the poor 
chap be like a fowl running about with 
its head off. He never had more wits 
than, please God, he should have, and 
this great disaster finds him unmanned. 
He will have it his uncle’s alive. He’s 
heard of men losing their memory 
and getting into wrong trains and so on, 
But I tell him that with all the noise 
that’s been made over the country, if 
Joe was living, though he might be as 
mad as a hatter, ’tis certain by now we 
should have heard of him.” 

“Certain sure,” I said. “He’s dead, 
without a doubt, and ’twill take a mira- 
cle ever to get to the bottom of this.” 

I was reminded of them words two 
weeks later, for it did take a miracle 
to find the shocking truth. In fact, 
you may say it took two. One with- 
out the other might just as well not have 
happened. 

{ heard later that the lawyers let 
Amos read his brother’s will and got a 
power of attorney for him to act and 
carry on. And the will left Vitifer 
Farm to Amos, on the condition that 
he would keep on his nephew Ernest. It 
was tour year old, and the codicil that 
Joe wrote the day he disappeared or- 
dained that when Amos died Vitifer 
shouldn’t be sold to Duchy, but handed 
down to the next generation of the 
Gregorys, in the shape of Ernest. 

Well, Amos had no quarrel with that, 
and when he went home he asked his 
nephew if he’d known about the codicil, 
and he said he had not. And when he 
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learned of his uncle’s kind thought for 
him, he broke down and wept like a 
child, till Amos had to speak rough to 
him. 

“Tf you be going to behave like a girl 
over this fearful loss, I shan’t have no 
use for you at Vitifer,’” Amos warned 
the young chap. “You must face this 
very sad news same as I be doing. And 
you must show me what you're good 
for, else I may do something you don’t 
like. This tragedy reminds me, Er- 
nest,” he said, “that I haven’t made my 
own will yet, and as you be my next of 
kin, if your poor uncle have gone home, 
that means you'll inherit Furze Hill 
also in course of time and be able to 
run a ring fence round both places. But 
that remains to be seen; and if you're 
going to show that you haven’t got 
manhood enough to face the ups and 
downs of life, then I shall turn else- 
where for one to follow me and young 
Adam White, my godson, may hap to 
be the one.” 

He gave his nephew a bit more ad- 
vice and told him he’d best to go on 
courting the maiden, Sarah White, to 
distract his mind. 

“For you're the sort,” said Amos, 
“that be better with a_ strong-witted 
woman at your clbow, in my opinion, 
and if Sally takes you, I shall be glad 
of it.” 

So Ernest bucked up a bit from that 
day forth, and no doubt the fact that 
he was to have Vitifer in the course of 
nature decided Sarah, for ten days 
afterward she agreed to wed the young 
man; and Amos was pleased and de- 
cided that the wedding should be held 
next Laster. 

Ernest Gregory, as we all marked, 
was a changed creature from that hour; 
for though he was built to feel trou- 
ble very keen, he hadn’t the intellects to 
feel it very deep, and in the glory of 
winning Sarah he beamed forth again 
like the sun from a cloud. And nobody 
blamed him, because, whether your 
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heart be large or small, a dead uncle, 
however good he was, can’t be expected 
to come between a man and the joy of 
a live sweetheart. 


Il. 


There came a night of stars, and once 
again Amos Gregory was shook up to 
his heels by somebody running in hot 
haste with news just as the farmer was 
about to go to bed. And once more it 
was his nephew, Ernest, who brought 
the tale. 

“I’ve found a wondrous pit in the 
rough ground beyond Four Acre Field,” 
he said. “I came upon it this after- 
noon rabbiting and almost falled in, for 
the top’s worn away and some big stanes 
have tumbled in. ’Tis just off the path 
in that clitter of stone beside the stile.” 

The young man was panting and so 
excited that his words tripped each 
other; but his uncle didn’t see for the 
minute why he should be, and spoke 
according. 

“My father always thought there was 
a shaft hole there,” answered Amos, 
“and very likely there may be, and time 
have worn it to the light, for Vitifer 
mine used to run out into a lot of pas- 
sages that be deserted now, and there’s 
the famous entrance to the mine in 
Smallcombe Goyle half a mile away to 
the west, long deserted now ; and when 
I was a child, me and my brothers often 
played in the mouth of it. The place 
was blocked years ago by a fall from 
the roof. But why for you want to 
run to me with this story at such an 
hour, Ernest, I can’t well say. Us 
ought to be abed, and Sarah will soon 
larn you to keep better hours I reckon. 
You’m a lot too excitable, and I could 
wish it altered.” 

But the man’s nephew explained. 

“That ain’t all, Uncle Amos,” he went 
on, “for I found Uncle Joe’s hat along- 
side the place! There it lies still—blue- 
jay feather and all. But I dursn’t touch 
it for fear of the law, and seeing it 
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just after I found the hole, filled me 
with fear and terror. Because it looks 
cruel, as if uncle had pretty near 
reached home that fatal night, and com- 
ing across by the field path in the storm 
and dark, lost his way, and got in the 
rough and went down the pit.” 

Well, Amos had reached for his 
boots you may be sure before Ernest 
was at the end of his tale, and in five 
minutes he’d put on his coat and gone 
out with the young man to see the spot. 

Their eyes were soon used to the 
starlight, and by the time they reached 
the ground called “Four Acre Field,” 
Amos was seeing pretty clear. In one 
corner, where a path ran from a stile 
down the side, was a stony hillock 
clothed with black thorns and _ briers 
and all overgrown with nettles; and in 
the midst of this, sure enough, time and 
weather had broke open a hole, as 
went down into the bowels of the earth. 
And beside this hole lay Joe’s brown felt 
hat. 

Amos fetched a box of matches out 
of his pocket, struck one, and looked at 
the hat. Then he crept to the edge 
and peered down into the black pit gap- 
ing beneath. And as he did so, he felt 
a heavy push from behind and was gone 
—falling down into darkness and death 
afore he knew what had happened. But 
in that awful moment, such a terrible 
strange thing be man’s mind, it wern’t 
fear of death and judgment, nor yet 
horror of the smash that must happen 
when he got to the bottom, that gripped 
Gregory’s brain: it was just a feeling 
of wild anger against himself, that 
he’d ever been such a fool as to trust 
a man with a glide in his eye! 

In the fraction of time that passed, 
while he was falling, his wits moved 
like lightning and he saw, not only what 
had happened, but why it had happened. 
He saw that Ernest Gregory knew all 
about Joe’s death—for the good rea- 
son that he’d pushed him in, too, five 
weeks ago; and he saw likewise that it 

















was now his turn to be murdered. Then 
Vitifer and Furze Hill would both be- 
long to the villainous nephew. All this 
Amos saw; and he felt also a dreadful, 
conquering desire to tell the people what 
had happened and be revenged; and he 
told himself that his ghost should come 
to Merripit and give his friends no rest 
till they was laid upon the track of his 
nephew. 

All that worked through his brain in 
in instant moment, like things happen 
in a dream, and then he was brought 
up sudden and fell so light that he knew 
he weren’t dead yet, but heard some- 
thing crack at the same moment. And 
then Amos discovered that he was on 
a rotten landing stage of old timber, 
with the shaft hole above him and a 
head, outlined against the stars, look- 
ng down, and another hole extending 
below. He was in fact catched halfway 
to his doom and left there, with the 
devil above and the unknown deep be- 
low—just hung up on a plank or two 
of moldering wood that might give with 
his weight any moment. He heard Er- 
nest laugh then, and the sound was such 
as none had ever heard from him be- 
fore—more like a beast’s noise than a 
man’s. Then his head disappeared, and 
\mos was just wondering what next, 
when his nephew came to the hole again 
and dropped down a great stone. It 
shot past the wretched man where he 
hung, just touching his elbow, and then, 
seeing he was to be stoned to make sure, 
the man prayed earnestly to God to 
save him alive. 

He pressed back against the pit side, 
while the crumbling timber bent under 
him and threatened to let him through; 
but the action saved his life for the 
time being, for as he moved, down came 
another stone and then another. Where 


the joists of the stage went in, how- 
ever, was a bit of cover for the trapped 
man—just enough to keep him clear of 
the danger from above, and there he 
stuck, pressed to the rock like a lichen, 
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with great stones going by so close that 
they made his hair curl. All was black 
as pitch, and the young devil up above 
had no thought that his poor uncle was 
still alive. Amos uttered no sound, and 
presently, his work done as he thought, 
Ernest began the next job and Gregory 
heard him making all snug overhead. 
Soon the ray of starlight was blotted 
out, and the pit mouth blocked up with 
timber first and stones afterward; and 
Amos doubted not that his relation had 
made the spot look as usual and blocked 
it so as nothing less than the trump of 
Doom would ever unseal it again. 

And, even if that weren’t so, he knew 
he could never climb up the five and 
twenty feet or more he’d fallen. Indeed 
at that moment he heartily wished he 
was at the bottom and out of his misery 
once for all. For what remained? 
Nought but a hideous end long drawn 
out. In fact he felt exceeding sorry 
for himself, as well he might; but then 
his nature came to the rescue and he 
told himself that where there was life 
there was hope; and as he asked him- 
self if there was anything left that he 
might do to put up a fight against such 
cruel odds, he found there was but one 
thing alone. 

He couldn’t go up, and he felt only 
too sure the only part of him as would 
ever get out of that living grave was 
his immortal soul when the end came; 
but he reckoned it might be possible to 
get down. The only other course was 
to bide where he was, wait till morn- 
ing, and then lift his voice and bawl 
for help in hope some fellow creature 
might hear and save him. But as the 
only fellow being like to hear a cry 
was his nephew, there didn’t seem much 
promise to that. He waited another 
half hour till he knew his murderer was 
certainly gone home; then he lighted 
matches and with the aid of the last 
two in his box scanned the sides of the 
pit under him. They were rough hewn, 
and, given light, he reckoned he could 
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go down by ’em with a bit of luck, and 
the Lord to guide his feet. Then he 
considered how far it might be to the 
bottom, and dropped a piece of stone 
or two, and was a good bit heartened 
to find the distance weren’t so very tre- 
mendous. In fact he judged himself to 
be about halfway down and reckoned 
that another thirty feet or thereabout 
would get him to the end. He took off 
his coat then and flung it down; and 
next he started, with his heart in his 
mouth, to do or die. 

’Twas something to occupy him, 
though Amos Gregory promised himself 
that, even jf he made the journey, 
nought but death waited down beneath. 
And time soon showed he was right 
enough for that matter. How he got 
down without breaking his neck he 
never could tell, but the pit sloped out- 
ward from below, and he managed to 
find foothold and fingerhold as he sank 
gingerly lower and lower. 

A thousand times he thought he was 
gone. Then he did fall in good truth, 
for a wedge of granite came out in his 
hand; but to his great thankfulness, 
he hadn’t.got to slither and struggle 
for more than a matter of another dozen 
feet, and then he came down plump on 
his own coat what he’d dropped before 
him. So there he was, only scratched 
and torn a trifle, and, like a toad in a 
hole, he sat for a bit on his coat and 
panted and breathed foul air. ’Iwas 
dark as a wolf’s mouth, of course, and 
he didn’t know from Adam what dan- 
gers lay around him; but he couldn’t 
bide still long. So he rose up and be- 
gan to grope with feet and hands. He 
met a few of the big stones that Ernest 
Gregory had thrown down, as he 
thought atop of him; and then he found 
the bottom of the hole was bigger than 
he thought; and then he kicked a soft 
object, and a great wonder happened. 
Kneeling to see what it might be he put 
forth his hand, touched a clay-cold, sod- 
den lump of something and found a sud- 
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den, steady blaze of light flash out of it. 
He drew back, and the light went out. 
Then he touched again, and the light 
answered. 

By this time Amos had catched an- 
other light—in his brain pan—and 
knowed too bitter well what he'd found. 
He groped into the garments of that 
poor clay and discovered the light that 
he’d set going was hid in a dead man’s 
breast pocket! Then he got hold of 
it, drew out an electric torch, and turned 
it on the withered corpse of his elder 
brother. There lay Joe, and the small, 
dried-up body of him weren’t much the 
worse seemingly in that cold, dry place; 
but Amos shivered and went 
flesh down his spine, for some unknown 
beast had attacked the face. 

Joe’s brother sat down then with his 
brains swimming in his skull. For a 
bit he was too horrified to do ought 
but shiver and sweat; but presently his 
wits steadied down, and he saw that 
what was so awful in itself, yet carried 
just that ray of hope he wanted now 
to push him on. His instinct was al- 
ways terrible strong for self-preserva- 
tion, and his thoughts leaped forward, 
and he saw that if a fox had bit poor 
dead Joe, the creature must have come 
from somewheres. Of course a fox can 
go where a man cannot, yet that foxes 
homed here meant a shadowy hope for 
Amos; and there also was the blessed 
torch he’d took from his dead brother’s 
breast. 

He nerved himself and felt all over 
the body and found Joe’s purse and his 
tobacco pouch and the two pipes he was 
reported to have bought at Exeter; and 
doubtless he’d bought the electric torch 
also, for Amos knew that Joe pos- 
sessed no such thing afore. But there 
it was: he’d been tempted to buy the 
toy, and though it couldn’t bring him 
back to life, there was just a dog’s 
chance it might save his’ brother’s. 
Amos reckoned the torch wouldn’t last 
alight very long, so he husbanded it 
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careful and only turned it on when his 
hands couldn’t tell him what he wanted 
to know. 

At first it seemed that there weren’t 
no way out, but with the help of the 
light he found at last a little, low tun- 
nel that opened from the hole; and 
ihen he found another opposite to it. 
And the one he reckoned must run up 
under Vitifer into the thickness of the 
hill; while t’other pointed south. Then, 
thinking upon the lay of the land, Amos 
judged that the second might be most 
like to lead to the air. And yet his 
heart sank a minute later, for he guessed 
that the south tunnel was that which 
opened into a cave at Smalleombe Goyle 
a mile down under. A place it was 
where he had often played his games 
as a child; but that ancient mine en- 
trance was well known to be choked by 
a heavy fall of rock forty yards from 
the mouth, so it was terrible certain no 
man could win through there, even if 
a small beast might do so. However, 
his instinct told him the sole chance 
lay by that road; for t’other channel, if 
pursued, could only lead to the heart of 
the hill. 

He set out according, and after trav- 
eling twenty yards with bent head, found 
the roof of the tunnel lift and went on 
pretty steady without adventures for a 
few hundred yards. ‘Twas very evil 
air, and he doubted if he’d keep his head 
much longer, but with the torchlight to 
guide his feet, he staggered forward con- 
scious only of one thing, and that was a 
great and growing pain in his elbow. 
That’s where the first stone had grazed 
him which his nephew had thrown down 
the pit, and he stopped and found he 
was cut to the bone and bleeding a lot. 
The loss vexed him worse than the pain, 
for he knew very well you can’t lose 
blood without losing strength, and he 
couldn’t tell yet whether it might not 
be within his strength to save him at 
the other end. So he tore off a piece 
of his shirt and tied it above his elbow 
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so tight as he was able. Then he crept 
on, but knew too well he was getting 
spent. For a man well over fifty year 
can’t spend a night of that sort and 
find himself none the worse for it. 

A bit farther forward there was a 
little more air to breathe, and as the tun- 
nel dropped, he felt the air sweeter. 
And that put a pinch more hope into 
him again. It was up and down with 
him, and his mind in a torment all the 
while; but at last he tried not to think 
at all. Then he just let his instinct 
to fight for life hold him, and con- 
centrated all his mind and muscle on 
it, Yet one thought persisted in his 
worse moments; and that was, that if 
he didn’t. come through, his nephew 
wouldn’t be hanged, but enjoy the two 
farms for his natural life; and the pic- 
ture of that fretted Amos so terrible, 
that without doubt it was as useful to 
help him as a bottle of strong waters 
would have been. 

On he went, and then he had a shock, 
for the torch was very near spent and 
began to grow dimmer; so he put it out, 
to save the dying rays against when he 
might need them; he slowed down and 
rested for half an hour, then refreshed, 
he pushed slowly on again. 

And things happened just as he ex- 
pected they would do; for after an- 
other spell, he was brought up short. 
He found the way blocked and knew 
that he stood a hundred feet and no 
more from the mouth of the tunnel, 
where it opened in a grass-grown valley 
bottom among the rocks outside. But 
he might as well have been ten miles 
away. The air was sweet here, for 
where foxes can run, air can go also; 
but outlet there was none for him, 
though somewhere in the mass of stone 
he doubted not there was a fox way. 
He turned on the torch then and shifted 
a good few big stones and moved more; 
but he saw in half an hour that the job 
was beyond his powers and that, if he’d 
been Goliath of Gath, he couldn’t have 
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broke down that curtain of granite sin- 
gle-handed. 

He’d found a pool of water and got 
a drink.» He’d satisfied his mind that 
his elbow bled no more, and that was 
all the cheer he had, for now his torch 
went out for good, and with its last 
gleam he had looked at his watch and 
seen that it was half after two in the 
morning, 

Night or day, however, promised to 
be all the same for Amos now, and 
he couldn’t tell whether daylight would 
penetrate the fall of stone when it came, 
or if the rock was too heavy to allow 
of it. In any case a gleam of morning 
wouldn't help him, for the valley was 
two good miles from Merripit village 
out of all beaten tracks, and a month 
might well pass before any man went 
that way. Nor would Amos be the 
wiser if a regiment of soldiers was pass- 
ing outside. 

It looked to him as if chance had 
only put off the evil hour, and he sat 
down on a stone and chewed a bit of 
tobacco and felt he was in sight of his 
end at last. Weariness and chill as he 
grew cold acted upon the man, and 
afore he knew it he drew up his feet, 
rested his head on his sound arm and 
fell into a heavy sleep. For hours he 
slumbered and woke as stiff as a log. 
Sut the sleep had served him well. He 
found his mind active, his limbs rested, 
and his stomach crying for food. He 
poked about and at last saw something 
that thrust out of the dark on the 
ground, and then it got brighter, and 
he saw low down, no higher than his 
knee, a dim blue ghost of daylight shoot- 
ing through some cleft among the 
stones. It waxed until he could put 
down his watch and read the hands by 
it. And he found it was past six o’clock. 

He set to work at the rocks again 
presently, but surrounded by darkness 
he didn’t see where to begin, and sure 
knew better than ever that a hungry 
man, with no tools but his two hands, 
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all that 
Then he turned where the ray 
came through, and putting his head to 


could: make no impression on 
stone. 


the earth found there was a narrow 
channel out to salvation and wished he 
could take shape of a badger and so get 
out. 

Time dragged, and hope waned. But 
the water proved a source of strength, 
and Amos knew a man can hold a long 
time if he can get water. His life 
passed through his mind with all its ups 
and downs, and he found time to be 
thankful, even in all his trouble, that 
he was going without wife or child to 
mourn him, Then his thoughts ran on 
to the great mystery there would be, 
and the hunt after him; and he saw 
very clear indeed that all would go just 
as it had gone before. The police 
would never find a trace, Ernest Greg- 
ory would weep his eyes very near out 
of his head, and offer a reward so large 
that everybody would say he was an 
angel, barring the wings. 

Amos was wondering what his 
nephew would get in the next world to 
make up for his devilish deeds in this 
one, and marveling that the wicked 
could flourish like a green bay tree and 
nothing be done against °em by Provi- 
dence, when something happened to fill 
his mind very full of his own affairs 
again. 

He was sitting with his eyes on the 
shaft of daylight under the stones, when 
suddenly it went out and for a moment 
disappeared. But then, like a cork out 
of a bottle, something emerged, and 
Amos saw a long, red thing sneak 
through and drop panting on its side 
not three yards from him. And well 
he knew what it was, even if the reek 
hadn’t told him. ’Twas a hunted fox 
that had saved its brush—not for the 
first time belike—in the old tin mine 
working; but that meant more to the 
man than a sack of diamonds just then. 
He moved, and the fox, little thinking 
to find an enemy on that side of the 














barrier, jumped to his feet, and galloped 
up the passage so hard as he could pelt; 
while Amos strained his ears to the hole 
and prepared to yell for his life when 
the moment arrived, 

How long the fox had stood afore 
hounds he couldn’t tell; but, long or 
short, they’d run him to the rocks for 
certain, and then the imprisoned man 
would try to make the hunters hear him 
if he could. Hounds met at Dart Meet 
that day, and Gregory doubted not 
they’d found a fox as had took ’em up to 
East Dart, and then away to the Vitifer 
mine, where he knew he was safe. 

In ten minutes he heard the sure 
enough hounds, and in five minutes 
more they was within ten yards of him, 
yelling and nosing t’other side of the 
granite. He guessed the huntsman 
would soon be with ’em at the cave 
mouth and presently yelled with all his 
might down the road the fox had come. 
After shouting thrice as loud as he 
was able, he waited and then heard an 
answering shout. 

Presently the men outside drew off 
the hounds and were able to get into 
conversation with Amos and learn the 
rights of his fearful story. 

It was only a question of time after 
that, and the field gave up hunting a 
fox to save a man. Laborers were sent 
for and the rocks attacked in great ear- 
nest; and the huntsman did a very clever 
thing, for he sent his fox terrier through 
the hole to Amos with a packet of sand- 
wiches tied on his back. Presently the 
little dog ‘went in again with a bottle 
of cordial, that one of the hunters gladly 
gave for the purpose, for Amos Greg- 
ory was well known for a good sport, 
and the riders all felt terrible glad as 
they’d been called to save him. 

As soon as he was in communication 
with the outer world, Amos ordered one 
thing to be done first, and it was done. 
Long before he was rescued, for it took 
five hours of desperate hard work to 
do it, the police had got busy elsewhere 
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and arrested Ernest Gregory for the 
murder of his Uncle Joe. He was 
spreading muck on Four Acre Field at 
the time. 

‘Twas in the newspapers next day, 
of course, and all men agreed that never 
was such an escape from death afore. 
In fact my friend, Amos, rose to be 
one of the wonders of the Dartmoor 
for a long time afterward. He never 
got back the full use of his elbow, but 
weren't a penny the worse any other 
way. In a month he fowid himself 
quite well enough to testify afore the 
law about his adventures. 

And Ernest Gregory turned out one 
of the vain murderers, who be quite 
content to go down to history so long 
as they are famous, if only for sin. 
He explained that Joe Gregory had 
always intended to come home from 
Exeter by way of Moreton, and that 
he had done so, and that Ernest had 
met him there and reckoned that par- 
ticular, wild, black night very well suited 
for putting the old man away. He 
knew all about the codicil to Joe’s will, 
and having found the mine shaft months 
afore, used it as we know how. He’d 
iook Joe to see it on getting home and 
knocked him in, just as he’d treated 
Amos after. ’Twas all done for the 
land which had become his god; and 
when Amos told his nephew that he’d 
made no will, he was as good as sign- 
ing his own death warrant. 

They tried to bring in a plea for in- 
sanity; but it didn’t work with the jury, 
nor yet the judge, and Ernest Gregory 
was hanged just about the time he’d 
hoped to be married; and Sarah White 
felt terrible glad that it happened be- 
fore, and not after the wedding. As 
for Vitifer, and Furze Hill, now both 
the property of Amos Gregory, no 
doubt Duchy will get ’em after all some 
day. In fact Duchy always wins in the 
long run, as them do who can wait. 

Our old parson preached a fine ser- 
mon on the affair after Ernest Gregory 
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had gone to his reward; for he showed 
how, by the wonderful invention of the 
Lord, Joe Gregory, though dead, yet 
was allowed to save his brother’s life 
and so proclaim the works of God to sin- 
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Anyway, Amos set great store upon 
the electric torch ever after, and it hangs 
above his mantelshelf to this day. And 
henceforth he always took off his hat to 
a fox whenever he seed one; for he 


was a very grateful sort of man and 
never forgot a kindness. 


ful man. And no doubt all right think- 
ing people believed him. 
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CONVICTED OF KILLING FIVE PERSONS 


INANCIAL troubles are said to have caused Edmund Bigham, of Pimlico, 

South Carolina, to murder his mother, his brother, his sister, and his sis- 
ter’s two adopted children. The bodies of all five of the victims, who had been 
killed with bullets from a revolver, were found on Bigham’s farm. He was 
convicted and was sentenced to die in the electric chair on April 8, 1921. 

At all times Bigham asserted his innocence and, after the verdict was re- 
turned, said: 

“T am innocent. I know nothing of how that crime was committed. That 
is the truth. If I am guilty I hope I may be petrified in front of this court- 
house. I am as innocent as a new-born babe.” 


EX-BURGLAR’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS PROVED USEFUL 


\ HEN Mrs. L. H. Frensdorf was unable to gain entrance to her Chicago 

apartment one night recently she appealed to a policeman to help her. 

He, too, tried in vain to open the door to her rooms, but upon going out to the 

street the policeman saw “Motts” Murphy, a reformed burglar. Calling the 

former professional housebreaker to him the policeman told him of Mrs. Frens- 
dorf’s predicament, 

The gallant ex-thief volunteered his services. He climbed up the side of 

the house to the second floor and, with a screw driver, jimmied a window of 

Mrs. Frensdorf’s apartment, unlocked the door, and admitted the grateful tenant. 


o is 
ROBBERS’ VICTIM STARVES TO DEATH 


BURGLARS who ransacked the home of Henry C. Gerling, a well-to-do farmer, 

near Watervliet, Michigan, probably are responsible for the man’s death, 
for two weeks after the robbery Mr. Gerling’s body was found in his farmhouse. 
The aged man had died apparently of starvation. He was bound hand and foot 
and gagged and left lying on his bed. The door of the safe in his home had 


been removed from its hinges, and the contents had been stolen. 

Deputy sheritfs investigating the crime discovered the following message 
on a letter box at the home of Martin Webb, half a mile from the Gerling farm: 
“Go and untie Henry Gerling.” 
the farmer from starvation, 


No one had noticed the message in time to save 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


house, dating back to 


A STRANGE old 


times, is 
Kennedy Haste and his bride, Evelyn, for their honeymoon. 


colonial 


lent by its owner, Rawdon Wells, to 
After dinner on the day of the 


arrival of the couple, the young wife goes into the music room to play for her husband and a few 


toments later is found to have disappeared. As 
Haste is alarmed and, 


old hous: 
laboratory of the owner 


ted with thi 
ading to the privat 


there is a legend about a disappearing bride con- 
instituting a 


search, discovers a secret stairway 


the house Following this stairway, he comes 


pon Rawdon Wells himself, although the latter had announced his intention of sailing for England 


nd was supposed to be aboard his ship at that 
having a premonition of evil to the 
trillett is also found to be in the house at the 


time. Haste’s adopted sister, Pandora, arrives on 
newly wedded pair, and a woman named Frances 
time of the bride's disappearance, This Frances 


illett is known to bave been deeply infatuated with Kennedy Haste. The local police official, Ser 
xveant Anson, is summoned and the Sherwin Detective Agency, a powerful New York organization, 
s also sent fer. Anson's men make a search of the house and discover that the furnace in the 
cellar—which is found going full blast although it is midsummer—contains some charred fragments 


of feminine apparel and a number of bones, which from casual inspection appear to be those of a 


human being. 


At the announcement of this discovery by the police, Kennedy Haste collapses in bis 


chair at the horror of the fate which has evidently overtaken his bride. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE 
ERGEANT ANSON had had 
a secret, almost unconscious 
sense of resentment against 
Kennedy Haste for his black 
suspicion of Rawdon Wells, until the 
former young man crumpled up in a 
fainting fit. Then he realized that the 
guest of Hidden Hall had gone through 
an ordeal such as few men are ever 
‘tlled upon to bear. He found himself 
intensely sorry for the man; but at the 
same time, as events seemed likely to 
turn, Haste would be spared further 
nartyrdom by being “out of it all” for 
a while. 

His adopted sister, Pandora, was 
called in to minister to him; and Miss 
Gillett, hearing what had happened, an- 
nounced herself as a trained nurse. 

The sergeant gave permission, and 
his assistant and Rawdon Wells together 
carried Haste—who looked like a dead 
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man—from the chair to a great Ches- 
terfield sofa, where Miss Gillett di- 
rected them to “lay him down flat—no 
cushion under his head.” 

Meanwhile, the police investigation 
had to go on, and was therefore trans- 
ferred to another room—one adjoining 
the great library. This was known as 
“Mr. Rawdon’s den,” but in prepara- 
tion for guests and his departure for 
England it had been straightened al- 
most to primness of order. 

Anson gave precedence to such wit- 
nesses as he thought likely to possess 
the most valuable information, and in 
this order the new butler, Marianti, 
came first. It was he who had found 
one of the wall panels in the music room 
open, and had stepped through into the 
Tapestry Boudoir, where he had discov- 
ered the bloodstained footprint and 
other marks. 

Marianti servant, 


was the ideal 


though a foreigner, Anson thought, and 
far more worthy of his place at Hidden 
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Hall than his predecessor had been. 
The latter had often strolled into Ar- 
dry, “a smug, smooth-faced old toad,” 
the police sergeant apostrophized him 
mentally in retrospect, and with no end 
of an opinion of himself. He had put 
on airs with his equals and cringed to 
his superiors. No one had liked Davis ; 
but it was supposed that he had been 
kept on because of long service with 
Rawdon’s father. Everybody had been 
surprised when he left, and the reason 
for his going was unknown. But the 
change was all for the good, it seemed; 
and Anson silently admired the dignity 
of Marianti, his reluctance to utter any 
word which might incriminate his em- 
ployer, and the evident pain he suf- 
fered when the latter volunteered to 
measure the sole of his own shoe with 
the red footprint on the floor. The fine 
old face under its thatch of white hair 
almost shriveled with dismay when the 
shoe on Rawdon’s foot fitted the crim- 
son outline without a fault. Marianti 
uttered a kind of gasping groan, as if 
he blamed himself for not washing 
away those telltale traces before they 
could incriminate the owner of Hidden 
Hall. 

“By Jove, it fits!” exclaimed Raw- 
don. “This makes things rather seri- 
ous for me—unless Evelyn—Mrs. 
Haste—is found alive and well. I can’t 
help believing she will be. That any- 
thing should happen to her—in my 
house—would be too horrible, but 
there’s a plot of some sort against me. 
That’s certain now—what with the 
burned shoes and the bones in the fur- 
nace—where I swear there was nothing 
of the sort when I put in the leathe 
bag; and now this footprint! It must 
have been made with a boot or shoe of 
mine; but when the expert in finger 
prints comes down from New York— 
thank Heaven that'll be another story. 
People can’t imitate one’s finger prints, 
can they?” 

“T don’t think so, sir,” 





said Anson. 
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“Then I shall be cleared. The finger 
marks will be a clew leading in some 
other direction. Where, we can’t see 
yet.” 

“No, sir, we can’t see yet,” repeated 
the sergeant, but his heart was heavy 
as he took down his notes. He saw 
trouble ahead. He couldn’t bear to be- 
lieve Rawdon Wells guilty of a pecul- 
iarly repulsive crime, and yet-—and yet 
—that suggestion of a plot sounded 
somewhat far-fetched. 

“Meanwhile, what’s to be done?’ 
Rawdon asked. “I don’t know much 
about such things at firsthand. Do you 
want to arrest me? Because, if you 
do, [ll understand that it’s your duty, 
and I shan’t make a fuss.” 

“Oh, no, sir, certainly not!” Anson 
protested. “It’s quite enough if I have 
your word not to leave the house.” 

“You have that,” Wells returned 
promptly. “Only force would get me 
out. I’m as anxious as you are—more 
so—for every development. I’m pray- 
ing that Mrs. Haste will be found; and 
as for Mr. Haste—he hates me now, 
but the poor chap is almost insane with 
grief and not responsible for suspecting 
his best friend.” 

After Marianti, Tate, the chauffeur, 
who had driven Wells down from New 
York, was interviewed without any ex- 
citing result. Then the housekeeper 
was summoned to tell what she knew, 
because Anson had heard from one of 
his constables—who had it in turn from 
a servant—that Mrs. Gillett had ‘“‘let 
out some very queer things in her first 
fright.” 

The sergeant was human enough to 
enjoy questioning her, for his own im- 
pression confirmed what was said about 
her in the house—that she was a “very 
mysterious sort of person.” 

She was dressed in mourning, with a 
narrow band of delicate white at neck 
and wrists, and with her long, black 
gown, her black hair that had two wide 
streaks of silver, her dead-white face, 














and her large, tragic dark eyes, she was 
like a study in chalk and charcoal come 
alive. There was something odd in her 
manner as in her appearance, too— 
something jumpy and frightened, not 
just ordinarily nervous. She had the air 
of glancing over her shoulder to see who 
was behind her, when there was no one 
there; and her thin, beautifully shaped 
hands clasped and unclasped each other. 
“Not at all the housekeeper for a big 
country house,” Anson told himself; yet 
Wells had chosen her himself, he had 
heard, and no one had learned whence 
she came, 

After all, the questions elicited very 
little from Mrs, Gillett. She explained 
the words she had been heard to say, 
about “expecting something to happen” 
—“not wishing the honeymoon couple 
to come”—and “seeing things” in the 
music room and the Tapestry Boudoir. 

“IT suppose I am what is called ‘psy- 
chic,’ she said. “I have presentiments. 
I’m afraid of them, because they so 
often come true—too often! If there 
are ghosts about a house, I always see 
them. I felt trouble was sure, if Mr. 
and Mrs. Haste spent their honeymoon 
here. I had a dream that frightened 
me. There’s a ghost I’ve often seen 
since I came to live at Hidden Hall—a 
woman who walks out of the tapestry 
in that boudoir and vanishes back into 
it. She has a wicked face. In my 
dream she attacked Mrs. Haste with a 
dagger. I told Mr. Wells. I begged 
him to make some excuse about not 
being able to lend Mr. Haste the place 
after all.” 

Nothing that Anson was able to say 
could drag more than this from Mrs. 
Gillett ; but if he had learned little that 
was enlightening about the disappear- 
ance of the bride, he had at least gained 
some rather surprising information 
about the woman herself. She was on 
such terms with Rawdon Wells as to 
advise him concerning his private af- 
fairs! This made her seem more mys- 
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terious than ever. Then there was that 
daughter of hers, whose eyes betrayed 
a burning love for Kennedy Haste, and 
who had ventured down to visit her 
mother while the house was lent for 
Haste’s honeymoon with another girl; 
in fact, on the wedding night. 

3y the time Anson had finished his 
unsatisfactory interview with Mrs. Gil- 
lett, Haste had sufficiently recovered 
to free his volunteer nurse, and Miss 
Gillett followed her mother into the 
“den.” 

“Are you willing to tell me why you 
came to visit here just at this time?” 
the police sergeant catechized her. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Gillett, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. ‘1 came be- 
cause something forced me to make my- 
self miserable. Miss Evelyn Carroll 
wasn’t worthy of Mr. Haste. I wanted 
her to suffer, too. She wasn’t worthy 
of any man’s serious love. She was 
just a flirt—a vain little flirt. She'd 
been engaged—practically engaged—to 
Mr. Wells, but broke with him after 
she met Mr. Haste. He—Mr. Haste— 
didn’t know there’d been an engagement. 
He wouldn’t have believed it—against 
her word—unless it could be proved; 
and I—thought of a way of proving it 
here. 4 wanted them to quarrel. I felt 
it would be the best thing for him to 
know that girl for what she was—the 
sooner the better. That’s why I came.” 

As she spoke, Frances Gillett looked 
Anson straight and boldly in the eyes. 
She was handsome. Her eyes and fea- 
tures were not unlike what her mother’s 
must have been, but there was some 
other resemblance. Anson tried to re- 
call it, tried to account for it, but could 
not. 

“Do you suggest that the pair had 
quarreled ?” he asked. “That something 
had occurred which drove Mrs. Haste 
to leave the house of her own accord?” 

“T don’t think anything had had time 
to occur,’ Miss Gillett answered. “I 
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knew Mr. Wells was keeping letters 
written to him by Evelyn Carroll. I 
thought I could find them, and I meant 
to put some in Mr. Haste’s dressing 
room, where he’d be sure to see them. 
All’s fair in love and war! I’m not 
ashamed of loving him. I saved his 
life when he was brought back from 
France, wounded. He would have 
cared for me if it hadn’t been for that 
flirt !” 

“You thought you could find letters,” 
echoed Anson. “Did you find them?” 

“No. They were gone.” 

“From where?” 

“From this room. From a drawer 
in that desk where you're sitting. I 
know they were there once, but I’nr not 
going to tell you how I knew. It hasn’t 
anything to do with this affair, and I 
haven’t anything to do with it; but I’m 
glad Mrs. Haste has gone! I hope for 
her husband’s sake some other infatu- 
ated man has carried her away, and that 
she’ll never come back into his life 
again.” 

“Some other infatuated man!” The 
poiice sergeant saw a maze _ twisting 
ahead of him. It seemed to him that 
there was some reason for suspecting 
that both these women—mother and 
daughter—knew more than he was able 
to get out of them. He began to be 
thankful, after all, that a detective from 
the Sherwin Agency was coming down. 

When he had dismissed Miss Gillett, 
he summoned Josephine—Mrs, Haste’s 
French maid—who had come down by 
train in advance of her mistress. The 
Frenchwoman’s answer to his first ques- 
tion gave the sergeant an odd constric- 
tion of the throat. 

“Yes, m’sieu, I do know something 
to make me suspect what has become 
of mademoiselle—I mean madame,” she 
said. ‘M’sieu Rawdon Wells make her 
a threat one time; she told eet to me, 
for I been wiz her long time. She give 
me much confidence. M’sieu Rawdon 
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say he will keel her if she marry some- 
body not him.” 

“What; you tell me Mr. Wells threat- 
ened to murder the lady, yet she accepts 
his invitation to spend her honeymoon 
in his house ?’’ blustered Anson. 

“Yes, m’sieu, I tell you zat,” persisted 
Josephine, “because it ees ze trute. 
Mademoiselle, she ees too trusting. She 
t’ink no man can do harm to her. She 
do not believe. At ze first, she ees 
frightened—a leetle; M’sieu Rawdon 
ees so fierce. But next day she laugh 
and say it ees only a joke. All ze same, 
she forbid me to repeat what he say, to 
M’sieu Haste. She is afraid if I do, 
he will not let her come to stay in zis 
7ouse. And she wish to come. She 
wish eet very much. She is in love wiz 
zis ’ouse. She would almost ’ave marry 
M’sieu Rawdon for eet, if she had not 
meet M’sieu Haste.” 

“You did not want her to come here?” 

“Oh, no, monsieur! I beg ‘er not, 
but she say, ‘Stuff and nonsense!’ ” 

“You tell me you traveled down be- 
fore Mr. Haste and his bride. Had you 
any idea that Mr. Wells was at Hidden 
Hall?” 

“T ’ave ze idea, yes, because I am sure 
he vill come. But I know nossing. | 
dress madame for dinner. She is ’appy 
and gay. She ’as no fear. She for- 
gets w’at M’sieu Rawdon has said. Zis 
ees all I can tell you, monsieur.” 

The constable at the door who ush- 
ered Josephine out had a word for his 
superior, 

“The young lady, sir, Miss Pandora 
Haste, wants to know if you ain’t go- 
ing to question her?” 

“I hadn’t thought of doing so,” said 
Anson. ‘“She’s so young—a_ child. 
They say she only turned up here while 
the Hastes were dining, or about that 
time. She can’t have any information.” 

“She thinks she has, sir. She wishes 
to speak with you; says it’s important.” 

“Oh, very well,” agreed the sergeant. 
“Show the young lady in.” 














CHAPTER VII. 
THE CONFESSION. 


PANDORA HASTE came into the 

room. Sergeant Anson wondered 
why he had thought of her as a child. 
His first impression of the young crea- 
ture with the mop of bobbed hair and 
big, gypsy eyes was of a girl no more 
than fifteen at most. Now it was a 
woman who stood before him, a pale 
and tragically beautiful woman. 

The man felt suddenly embarrassed, 
and did not know how to address her. 

“T think you said, miss, you had some 
statement of importance to make,” he 
mumbled. “I suppose it’s about this sad 
business. If you happen to know any- 
thing that can help——” 

“I know everything,” Pandora broke 
in. “I wish you had called me first. I 
could have saved you a great deal of 
trouble and—and the others much pain.” 

“I thought to spare you, miss,” An- 
son excused himself. “You 
young.” 

“I'm grown up,” the girl said. “I'm 
a woman—a very unhappy one. Have 
you never heard anything about me to 
make you suspect I might be connected 
with—whatever has happened to Mrs. 
Haste?” 

“No, miss, I haven’t,” replied Ans 
son, not stopping to realize the incon- 
gruity of her questioning him. “All I 
know about you is that you're the 
younger sister of Mr. Haste 

“Adopted sister,” Pandora corrected 
him. ‘‘That’s more than being a sis- 
ter. I owe him everything. It was he 
who adopted me, not his father. He 
was a little boy when I was left at the 
door; I, a tiny baby. If it hadn’t been 
for him I should have been sent to some 
foundling home. He gave all his pocket 
money for my expenses. That was the 
bargain with his father, to test his char- 
acter. It’s Kennedy Haste who has ed- 





ucated me, and given me a lovely home 
and all the pretty things I ever wanted. 
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Not many real brothers would have 
made the sacrifices he has. Is it any 
wonder I adore him—that I was abso- 
lutely wild with rage to see him falling 
under the spell of Evelyn Carroll ?” 

“Do you mean, miss,” asked Anson 
uncomfortably, notebook in hand, “that 
you—er—were jealous of Miss Car- 
roll?” 

“Yes, I was frightfully jealous,” 
declared Pandora. “I didn’t know what 
jealousy could be, till I saw Ken in- 
fatuated with a girl of her character. 
I must have a terrible nature, I sup- 
pose. I wouldn’t gave stopped at any- 
thing—at anything, I tell you—to sep- 
arate them!” 

The police sergeant 
stared aghast at the girl. What revela- 
tion was she going to make? He had 
flattered himself that he knew fairly 
well what women, young and old, were 
capable of in their different types. Yet, 
if this gypsy child were about to con- 
fess a crime, all his convictions would 
be shaken. 

“Weill, but you 
them,” he said soothingly. 
married to-day.” 

“T did everything I could to prevent 


from Ardry 


didn’t separate 
“They were 


them from being married,’ Pandora 
assured him. “I wrote anonymous let- 
ters ~ 





“What—you did? You don’t look 
like a young lady who would do such 
a thing as that.” 

“Tf don’t know what I look like and 
I don’t care!” the girl cried. “They 
w@e married in spite of me; but I just 
couldn’t stand it. I begged Ken to let 
me come and stay here. He wouldn’t. 
Still, 1 didn’t give up my plan in spite 
of that. J hired a car and drove down 
alone.” 

“What was your plan?” Anson ques- 
tioned her in a kind of fearful fasci- 
nation. He seemed to be dreaming this 
scene—dreaming that a charming young 
girl had turned into a demon before his 
astonished eyes. 
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“My plan was to part Evelyn Carroll 
and my brother.” 

“How could a girl like you part 
them?” the sergeant inquired, still half 
unconsciously humoring Miss Haste as 
if she had been a precociously naughty 
child. Then, suddenly it struck him 
that he was leading her upon a wrong 
track. Child or demon, he had no right 
to do that! “But,” he added hastily, 
before she could speak, “it’s my duty 
to warn you not to say anything which 
can be used in evidence against you 
later. You see, I’m keeping notes in 
my book here of all the information I 
get in this case, and if you . 

“T want what I say to be used against 
me,” the girl broke in. ‘“That’s why I 
sent word to you I had a statement to 
make. I may be bad, but—but I’m not 
quite bad enough to let my guilt fall 
on any one’s shoulders except my own.” 

“What guilt are you talking about, 
miss?” Anson had begun to form a 
theory now that she was hysterical, as 
many young girls become in such cir- 
cumstances, and was accusing herself 
of some fantastic crime through sheer 
vanity and excitement. 

“T have—I have done away with Eve- 
lyn,” the answer came from white, dry 
-lips. “She will not be able to spoil my 
brother’s life any longer.” 

“Good heavens, miss!” broke out An- 
son. “You don’t want me to believe 
you’ve murdered Mrs. Haste?” 

“IT don’t care whether you believe it 
of me or not, so long as you don’t be- 
lieve it of any innocent person.” e 

She was glaring at him now like a 
young fury. Or was it that she had 
nearly reached the end of her endur- 
ance and was afraid of herself? 

Anson lost his head a little, and 
roared at her: “Did you kill your sis- 
ter-in-law, or did you not—if you want 
to make your statement?” 

Pandora Haste’s defiant young face 
suddenly took on a look of slyness. “I 
have made all the statement I care to 
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“I’ve told you that 
no one’s guilty except myself. I don’t 
need to go any further, do I? You 
warned me yourse!f just now that 
everything I said would be used in evi- 
dence against me. Whatever has hap- 
pened to Evelyn Carroll, I am responsi- 
ble for and nobody else. As to what 
has happened—why, you police people 
may find that out for yourselves—if 
you can!” 

The man felt as if the girl had stuck 
out one of her little feet for him to 
stumble over and sent him blundering 
up against a blank wall. He had never 
met any one like her and had never had 
such an experience as this. He did not 
know what to think, but he could not 
help being relieved by the possibility of 
saving Rawdon Wells. If this incredi- 
ble young creature-had in fact done 
away with Kennedy Haste’s wife, the 
burden of suspicion would soon be 
lifted from the master of Hidden Hall! 

“Well, that’s up to us, I suppose— 
finding out what did happen, and we’re 
bound to do it before long,” he boasted. 
“But you say you don’t want any one 
else to be wrongly suspected. If you 
did the thing—whatever it was—how 
about that blood mark on the floor? | 
don’t mind telling you that Mr. Wells 
offered to measure his foot with the 
print, and it fitted.” 

“Oh!” The girl choked a little. “I 
—TI did that on a first impulse. I was 
sorry afterward.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Took a shoe of Mr. Wells’ and— 
dipped it in some blood and put it there 
on the floor. You see, I knew about the 
secret door. He showed it to me him- 
self one afternoon, though he didn’t tell 
many people about it. He took me 


make,” she said. 


down to his laboratory that day and let 
me watch one of his experiments. He 
was trying to make a new anesthetic. 
I stole a little sample bottle of the stuff; 
I thought it might be handy by and 
by. I don’t mind telling you this one 














thing more—I used some of it to-night. 
Look at this—and smell it!’ She 
snatched from a little pocket in her 
blouse a handkerchief, and laid it on 
the desk before the police sergeant. 

It was the handkerchief she had 
picked up from the floor of the music 
room; Evelyn’s handkerchief, marked 
with her monogram and scented with 
her perfume—scented also with some- 
thing else. 

“IE. R. C.,” Anson read the initials. 

“Evelyn Rosemary Carroll.” 

“T must keep this, you know,” he said. 

“Of course!” 

“You say you dipped one of Mr. 
Wells’ shoes in some blood? But blood 
isn’t as easy to get at as water.” 

“I’m not going to tell you about that,” 
Pandora answered. “That is one of the 
things you'll have to find out for your- 
self.” 

“But—but do you understand that, on 
the strength of what you have told me, 
miss, I don’t see how I can do anything 
else except arrest you?” 

Anson was looking at her in a trou- 
bied, dazed way as he spoke, somewhat 
as if he’d caught a mermaid and must 
provide quarters for her. He saw her 
start at the last words, and shiver all 
over. Then she bit her lip and lifted 
her chin high—a pretty chin with a 
childish dimple in it. 

“Naturally!” she said. “Who breaks 
—pays. One must expect that. I hope 
there’s a nice clean prison in Ardry!” 

As a matter of fact, Ardry was proud 
of its prison, which consisted of a cer- 
tain number of cells attached to she po- 
lice station. But the thought of shut- 
ting up this orchid-girl in one of them 
nearly drove Anson out of his wits. 
She would have to go there to-night. 
There was no help for it, after what 
she had said. Or was there none? The 
wretched man racked his brain for some 
hint given by past experierice. 

Groping wildly, he reminded himself 
that she hadn’t confessed to murder, 
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and there was as yet no actual proof 
that murder had been done. Could the 
girl be detained in this house until she 
had to appear before the magistrate to- 
morrow, instead of being led to the po- 
lice station like a white lamb calling 
itself a wolf? 

But no. There were the bloodstains 
in the music room, where Mrs. Haste 
was known to have been playing the 
piano just before she disappeared. 
There was that queer-smelling stuff that 
overpowered the scent on her own 
monogrammed handkerchief — stuff 
which the girl proclaimed to be a new 
anesthetic stolen by her from Wells’ 
laboratory. And more incriminating 
still—in connection with the fact that 
avowedly Miss Haste knew all about 
the cellar where the great furnace was 
—appeared her voluntary confession 
which concerned Rawdon’s shoe. She 
had not told yet what she had done with 
that shoe, but a pair had been found 
partly destroyed in the furnace. And 
bones—apparently human bones—had 
been found there also. he evidence 
was black! No excuse could be found 
for letting a person suspected of such 
a crime remain practically free for a 
single night! 

“The girl will have to go,” he de- 
cided, eying her gloomily; and then 
aloud he inquired if she wished to name 
any one to defend her. 

“Defend me? I don't know what you 
mean,” she said. 

Anson explained. She 
to appear in court before the magistrate 
to-morrow at Ardry. She ought to 
have an attorney. 

Pandora’s air of defiance had changed 
to one of utter fatigue, a kind of physi- 
cal indifference. “It doesn’t matter,” 
she said. “I don’t know anything about 
lawyers, but I suppose my brother has 
one. Perhaps he-——” 

“That would hardly do,” said the po- 
lice sergeant, still in the dream of 
strangeness which compelled him to ad- 


would have 
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vise a self-confessed criminal in his 
charge. “You seem to forget that you 
have made an enemy of your adopted 
brother. You couldn’t possibly be rep- 
resented by a man engaged by Mr. 
Haste.” 

“That is true,” the girl agreed. “I 
had forgotten. Of course, Ken will 
always hate me now.” Tears gathered 
in her big eyes again and rolled over 
her cheeks. She did not seem to know 
that she was crying. She sat staring 
into space. 

“Well, I will see what can be done,” 
Anson said, trying to steel his heart 
against the strange child and forget her 
youth. “I shall have to take you over 
to Ardry presently. But—it isn’t teo 
late yet. If you’ve gone out of your 
head, and imagined all this, why, now’s 
the time to tell me.” 

“T haven’t imagined it,” she answered 
dully. “I’ve nothing more to tell— 
nothing to take back.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
ON PAROLE, 


AWDON WELLS did not 

where to go in his own house. 

He was on parole, but he would be 
watched. He did not care to be unos- 
tentatiously followed to his bedroom— 
now dust-sheeted for his absence in 
England—by one of Anson’s apologetic 
policemen. The library, where Ken- 
nedy Haste still was, with Frances Gil- 
lett dragging him back from merciful 
oblivion, had become impossible for 
Wells. It wouldn’t do for Haste to 
wake up and find the man supposed to 
have injured him irreparably under his 
eyes. 

Rawdon’s own “den” was being used 
as an inquisitory by Anson. His labora- 
tory had been locked and sealed by the 
police, and the way to it through the 
cellar where the furnace was had been 
closed. The music room was closed 
also. The whole place was unhome- 


know 
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like, unfriendly, even hateful to the 
master of the house. He wandered 
about the great hall, like a lost spirit, 
staring vaguely at old family pictures 
and envying the originals because they 
had been comfortably dead for a long 
time. He wished to be any one rather 
than himself, and thought of the future 
as unbearable. 

It was in this mood that Anson— 
leaving the elder of his two subordi- 
nates to watch the prisoner—found 
Wells. 

The latter stared, surprised that An- 
son, on the strength of his police au- 
thority, had not sent for him if he were 
wanted for more questioning. Then he 
read in the sergeant’s face that the man 
had had a shock. 

“Mr. Wells, there’s something I have 
to say to you, not—er—not in my offi- 
cial capacity,” Anson stammered, for 
never had he been less sure of his 
ground. “I don’t know if it’s unex- 
pected to you or not, but—Miss Haste 
has—confessed her guilt in the affair 
of to-night.” 

As he spoke, the man kept his eyes 
respectfully yet keenly fixed on the face 
of the other. Would Wells be able to 
convince him in a glance of his own 
innocence? He wished earnestly that 
it might be so; but only an expert physi- 
ognomist could have formed a theory by 
Wells’ expression. 

The blood rushed darkly to his fore- 
head, and it seemed that his eyes di- 
lated, but whether he were horrified, 
alarmed, angry, or simply amazed, An- 
son could not tell. All he was sure of 
was that Wells’ emotion—whatever it 
might be—was violent and hard to con- 
trol. It was clear, too, if he were not 
genuinely surprised, that he wished An- 
son to believe him so. 

“But—but, of course, that’s absurd,” 
he said. ‘Miss Haste is a child. She 
can’t possibly have kidnaped Mrs, Haste 
or——” 

“The young lady hasn’t stated what 














she has done with Mrs. Haste, sir; but 
she says she has ‘done away’ with her, 
out of jealousy, and because she thought 
her brother would be unhappy with 
such a wife. After the confession she 
has made, I’ve no alternative except to 
arrest Miss Haste, in spite of her 
youth.” 

Rawdon turned as pale as he had 
been flushed. “Good heavens!” he 
broke out. ‘You don’t mean you'll take 
her away from here to spend the night 
in a cell?” 

“That’s what I must do, sir; and 
she’ll be lucky if to-night is the only 
night she spends there. I stretched a 
point to come and have a private word 
with you to ask what about a lawyer to 
defend her, You see, she’s made herself 
the enemy of Mr. Haste. He’s on the 
other side, but you, sir, as you might 
say, are neutral.” 

“Thank you, Anson,” Wells said 
warmly, after an instant’s pause. “Miss 
Haste shall have my attorney to watch 
her interests. But do me another fa- 
vor. Let me see her. Let me have a 
few words with her.” 

The sergeant hesitated painfully. He 
could hardly bear to deny the request, 
and yet he had to think of duty. 

“I couldn’t let you see the young 
lady alone, sir, if that’s what you mean,” 
he answered. 

“It is what I did mean,” Rawdon ad- 
mitted. “But I realize your position. 
I can’t insist, of course. Rather than 
not see her at all, give me a few mo- 
ments with her before you and both 
your men, if necessary !” 

“It’s not, sir,” said Anson. 
be sufficient if I am in the room. 
—as you say—just a few minutes!” 

“T won’t ask more,” the other prom- 
ised. His dark face was very grave, 
even tragic; and Anson would have 
given much to read his mind and heart. 

The two went together to the “den,” 
and the sergeant signed to the constable 
on guard to take himself off. At first, 


“It will 
And 
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Rawdon did not see the girl, but called, 
“Dora, where are you?” Hearing his 
voice, she sat up on a big sofa, on which 
she had evidently dropped down among 
cushions larger than her slender self. 

“Rawdon!” she cried, looking at him 
strangely, 

Anson wondered whether she were 
glad or sorry that Wells had come to 
her. She didn’t seem glad, he thought. 
Her eyes were wild and desperate as 
those of some hunted creature of the 
forests. Was she afraid of what her 
brother’s friend—the man who had 
loved Evelyn Carroll—would say to 
her? 

She need not have been frightened on 
that score. There was tenderness and 
pity, either real or simulated, in his tone 
as he said: “Why, little girl, what is 
this dreadful thing I hear? Why have 
you accused yourself of what you 
couldn’t possibly have done ?” 

Pandora did not answer. Perhaps 
she could not, but she did not turn her 
eyes from Rawdon Wells’ face. They 
looked at each other in silence, a long, 
long took, Rawdon standing in front of 
the sofa on which she sat. 

A startling thought flashed into An- 
son’s mind. “What if they’re both 
guilty? What if she’s been playing 
cat’s-paw for him, and he wanted to see 
her so as to find out if she’s likely to 
give him away ?” 

What were those two pairs of eyes 
telling that the lips dared not say? An- 
son could not throw off the idea that 
there was some secret understanding 
between the man and the girl, and that 
he, foolishly, had been playing into their 
hands. But if he had made a mistake 
in letting them come together, there 
was nothing he could do now without 
making them suspicious, except watch 
every glance and gesture—feeling like 
a sneak, 

“Won’t you speak to me, child?” 
Rawdon pleaded. 

“There’s nothing to say,” she an- 
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swered in a choked voice. “Because I 
—stick to every word of what I’ve told 
the sergeant. The more they go on 
searching for proofs, the more they will 
find against me and no one else. But 
—but I’m glad you don’t hate me!” 

“Hate you?” echoed Rawdon. “As 
if I could! Haven’t we been pals since 
you were a baby? You know, Dora, 
I'd do anything on earth for you.” 

“And I for you, Rawdon,” the girl 
almost whispered. 

“T think, sir, if you have business to 
talk, it will be best to begin,” Anson 
suggested. “The time has just about 
come when I must—be taking Miss 
Haste to town.” 

At this reminder Pandora got to ber 
feet. She tottered a little, as if she 
would fall back, and Rawdon caught 
her, flinging an arm around her waist. 

“This is too awful!” he groaned, “I 
don’t know how to bear it!” 

“Don’t mind so much, Rawdon,” the 
girl said, leaning against him for a mo- 
ment. “I can bear it! Do you remem- 
ber what you used to say if I fell down 
and hurt myself when I was a kid, ‘It 
will be all the same a hundred years 
hence?’ Well, that’s what I’m telling 
myself now.” 

“There’s no use in your trying to 
make me believe that you’ve done any 
harm to Evelyn Carroll. I can’t and 
won’t!”” Rawdon declared. 

Pandora was silent, as she had been 
before when he had protested that she 
could not possibly have committed any 
crime, and in her silence Rawdon re- 
called Anson’s warning. Quickly he ex- 
plained to her that she should have his 
attorney, that everything should be done 
for her. Soon she would be out of this 
“abominable pit of misunderstanding.” 

“I wish to Heaven I could go through 
this instead of you!” he groaned at last. 
“I am as guilty as you are!” 


Pandora made no answer. She 


looked at him with the same strange 
look she had given when he entered the 
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room, and smiled her smile of a sphinx. 
One of his policemen Anson left at 
Hidden Hall that night, and he, with 
the other, took the girl in their car to 
the police station at Ardry. It was not 
until after they had gone that Haste re- 
covered full consciousness and recalled 
all that had happened. Remembering 
made him almost a madman. He 
cursed himself for the time he had 
wasted. Evelyn must be found. She 
couldn’t be dead! Such things didn’t 
happen. Somebody was playing a vile 
trick upon him—the cruelest trick ever 
played on a man. Why, of course! 


It was coming back to him. Rawdon 
Wells had done the thing! 
“No,” Frances Gillett explained 


softly, “not Rawdon, after all. He’s 
not suspected now. I’ve heard from 
my mother everything that’s happened 
since I’ve been here in the library with 
you. Some one has confessed.” 

“Who? And what has he confessed?” 
Ken demanded, getting to his feet. 

“It isn’t ‘he.’ It’s a woman,” Miss 
Gillett said with secret pleasure. 

“What woman could it be?” Haste 
questioned blankly. ‘“There’s no one 
here who—who hated Evelyn, ex- 
cept His eyes lit as he flashed a 
look of suspicion on her. “There in 
Evelyn’s room you were saying sd 

“Well, it wasn’t I who had to con- 
fess, anyhow,” the nurse caught him up. 
“It was your adopted sister, Miss Pan- 
dora Haste. She must hate your wife 
a whole lot worse than I do, for she’s 
been taken off to prison for murdering 
her. You’d have to hear the truth soon. 
It may as well be now.” 








CHAPTER IX. 
CELL NO. 5. 


{7 was all that Pandora could do not 

to scream when the door of her cell 
was shut. Only pride and the knowl- 
edge that this was but the beginning 
prevented her from beating on the door 














and begging to be let out, if but for a 
minute. Instead, she sank down on the 
hard bench which ran along one side 
of the little room and tried to think. 

“What will become of me? What 
will they do to me?” she asked herself 
in a whisper, to have the human com- 
fort of her own voice; but she could 
think of no comforting answer, and for 
hours she sat there, scarcely moving, till 
the early summer dawn rose like a gray 
tide. 

A faint light filtered into the cell and, 
as the girl’s sad eyes wandered over 
her dreary quarters, they fell upon a 
small white pellet, which lay close to 
her limp hand on the bench. She 
reached wearily out and touched the 
thing. It was a tiny ball of paper. 

It seemed incredible that it should be 
meant for her to find, and yet Pandora 
felt that it had been placed where it was 
with precisely that object in view. 

She picked it up and, opening it care- 
fully out, saw a piece of neatly cut let- 
ter paper, about three inches square. 
Then she looked closely and discovered 
that very fine but clear handwriting 
spread to top and bottom and close to 
the margins, on one side. 

IEven when she had seen the writing, 
Pandora could hardly believe that the 
message was for her. It seemed much 
more likely that it had been meant for 
her predecessor in the cell, and that, be- 
ing small, the ball of paper had been 
overlooked. There was not light enough 
yet to read the almost microscopic 
words ; but as dawn brightened, her eyes 
were able slowly to make out the words. 

Great pains had been taken, evidently, 
to render them clear. They had been 
Written with a peculiarly fine-pointed 
pen, with very black ink, and each let- 
ter was carefully formed, as if in print. 

After all, the thing was for her! As 
soon as she began to read, she saw this 
and was bewildered by the discovery. 
Who, that knew what had happened, 
could have known also that she was to 
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be put into this cell, and have had time 
to greet her here with a letter? She 
could think of no answer to that ques- 
tion, yet the letter was in her hand! 


You will know this is for you, without 
a name signed. It is to warn you that you 
have made a great mistake in claiming to be 
guilty of Mrs. Haste’s disappearance. Raw- 
don Wells has murdered her, and the truth 
is bound to come out. Your sacrifice can 
do no good and it will do much harm. You 
possess proofs of Wells’ guilt. Ii, instead of 
asserting your own, you tell what you really 
know when you are questioned to-morrow, 
your reward will be great. You shall learn 
who are your parents and be told the secret 
of your birth—a secret which would be of 
immense advantage to you. But keep to 
your present mad course, and you will never 
know more about yourself than you know 
now. Behind the bench on the floor of your 
cell you will find a pencil and a bit of paper 
similar to this. Write on it “Yes” or “No,” 
according to the way you make up your 
mind, wisely or foolishly. Roll the paper 
into a ball again, and stuff it into the key- 
hole. That is all you need do. Others will 
do the rest. Remember, this is your one and 
only chance, offered by WELLWISHER. 


Many mysterious things had hap- 
pened in the last twenty-four hours, but 
to Pandora this seemed the most mys- 
terious or, at least, the most unaccount- 
able of all. 

She looked under the bench, and there 
in a corner against the wall was a tiny 
end of pencil with a neatly sharpened 
point and a little ball of clean, blank 
paper, 

There was no hesitation in the girl’s 
mind as to which of the two words she 
should write. Yet, if she had not been 
so passionately decided, the temptation 
would have been very great. All her 
life she had longed to know who were 
her father and mother; whether poverty 
and accident had guided the person who 
left her there in a box at the door of 
the Haste’s house, or if that house had 
been chosen for a particular reason. 

She had seen the clothes she had 
worn at the time, and the wrappings in 
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the box. They were poor, yet she had 
dreamed sometimes that in spite of this 
bit of evidence—in spite of all the rest 
—that she came of people of the same 
station in life as Ken and Rawdon, 
Once, it would have meant a great deal 
to find out that this was true. But now 
—now life seemed at an end for her, 
before it had fully begun. What did 
it matter who she was—she, the girl 
who had confessed to a crime? 

Still, she was excited and forgot to 
think of her position in reading this in- 
credible, anonymous letter. How amaz- 
ing it was that the person who asked 
her to take back her confession should 
be one who knew who she really was! 

Or, was that part merely a lure? It 
might be so, for almost every one who 
knew her, knew she was Kennedy 
Haste’s adopted sister. Anybody could 
easily find out as much as that, and then 
make lying promises! 

She wrote the one word “No” in 
large letters on the bit of blank paper, 
when she had smoothed it out. 

Again she crushed the paper into a 
little round ball, and pushed it into the 
keyhole, as she had been told to do. 

The light was so strong now that she 
imagined it to be about four o’clock. 
Even in a prison, Pandora supposed that 
you were not routed out and made to 
begin your day much earlier than six 
o’clock! In that case, it would be a 
long time before she could expect to be 
called. If only she could drop asleep 
for an hour or two! She began to feel 
so utterly spent that it seemed she would 
have difficulty in getting through the 
day unless she had a little rest. 

So far, she had not even tried to 
sleep, but now she lay down on the 
bench, which was also the bed, or bunk, 
her head on a hard pillow, her form 
covered with a coarse blanket. 

“I believe—I’m going to sleep!” she 
told herself, as a cool cloud seemed to 
sweep over her, beginning to blot out 
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remembrance. “How wonderful to for- 
get—if only for a little while!” 
It was the last she knew. 


Sergeant Anson was dressing in his 
small, semidetached house close to the 
police station, when the knocker banged 
furiously on his green-painted front 
door. His wife’s toilet was not so far 
advanced as his own, for it was even 
earlicr than he usually rose, and he was 
obliged to answer the knock himself. 

The policeman who had motored 
back with him last night stood on the 
doorstep, and Anson knew instantly 
that he was to hear bad news of some 
sort, though he could not guess what it 
might be. 

“Miss Haste’s cell is empty, ser- 
geant!” The words were flung 
brusquely at his head. 

“Empty!” Anson gasped. 

“Yes, sir; and the door locked on the 
outside. She can’t possibly have let 
herself out, and there’s nobody in the 
place would do it. But there it is! 
She’s gone.” 

Anson finished dressing in less than 
three minutes, hardly heard his pretty 
young wife asking, “What about break- 
fast, Bill?” and buckled on‘ his belt in 
the front yard. 

As the policeman had said: “There 
it was!” The girl was undoubtedly 
gone, and the cell was undoubtedly 
locked on the outside. 

Ardry, being proud of its modern and 
up-to-date cells, had thought it neces- 
sary to provide a matron for the benefit 
of the rare female prisoners gathered 
into the police fold; and it had been the 
duty of this woman to open the cell 
where Pandora Haste had passed the 
night. She had done so, taking food, 
and had found no one there. 

Although she had seen and searched 
the prisoner at the time of the girl’s 
arrival, something after midnight, and 
knew positively that five was the cell’s 
number, she thought that, after all, she 

















must somehow have been mistaken. 
The list of names with the numbers of 
cells told her, however, that there was 
no possibility of a mistake. The girl 
had been spirited away as mysteriously 
as though she had gone through the 
keyhole. 

This was a grave affair for Sergeant 
Anson. He was responsible for the 
prisoners, and it seemed to him that his 
well-known regard for the family at 
Hidden Hall might lay him open to 
suspicion, Still, even if he had wished 
to connive at Miss Haste’s escape, he 
could not have got her out unseen, for 
there were but two entrances and exits 
from the police station. One was by 
passing through the “charge room.” 
The other was through a corridor which 
ran behind the charge room and in front 
of the row of six cells. At the end of 
this passage was a door, stoutly fastened 
and always guarded. 

Now, here was still another mystery 
for the Sherwin Agency’s detective to 
unravel when he came. 

How had Pandora Haste escaped 
from a locked cell, without breaking the 
door or wall or leaving any other sign 
of violence—in fact, without leaving 
any traces of her late presence? 

Not only the police station and its 
neighborhood, but the whole town and 
its outksirts were searched as thoroughly 
as possible by the small force Anson 
could command. Workers in the field 
and men in all sorts of vehicles along 
the road were questioned. The railway 
station was visited. Nothing was left 
undone, and nothing was found out. In 
whatever way the girl had managed to 
disappear, she -must, Anson thought, 
have made her get-away while it was 
still dark. 

Last night—for Rawdon’s sake—he 
had secretly dreaded the arrival of the 
New York detective. Now, however, 
he was impatient for it. He began to 


believe in the guilt of the girl, young 
as she was, for if she were sharp enough 
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to escave from a locked cell where col- 
lusion seemed impossible, she was sharp 
enough to rid herself of a hated woman 
—yes, to do it-in any one of a dozen 
queer ways! It seemed to the sergeant 
that at all events this cloud hanging over 
the police station had a silver lining. 
Pandora Haste’s flight to avoid appear- 
ing before the magistrates was likely to 
place Rawdon Wells beyond the range 
of suspicion. 


CHAPTER X, 
DETECTIVE VANELLI. 


At half past eight precisely a gypsy- 

faced youth whose clothes were 
covered with dust stopped his motor 
cycle in front of the police station. At 
his own request he was taken at once 
to Anson, who stared incredulously, al- 
most stupidly, as he announced him- 
self: Detective James Vanelli, of the 
Sherwin Detective Agency. 

The country policeman’s face showed 
his mind so plainly that the dark youth 
grinned. “They always take me for 
my own understudy at first,” he said; 
“but I’m not so young as I look, you'll 
be glad to hear. I often find my youth 
and innocence rather an asset,” Vanelli 
went on, showing the white teeth that 
made his tanned skin almost copper- 
brown in contrast. ‘Who knows but it 
will help me to make good in this case? 
I have a sort of hunch it will! That’s 
partly why I asked for this job. And 
one other reason is that the family at 
Hidden Hall has had Italian blood in 
several generations. I’m always inter- 
ested in Italians, for I’m supposed to 
be Italian myself. But that’s enough 
about me! I suppose you’ll want to 
take me right over to Hidden Hall, 
which my road map tells me isn’t far 
away. Or do you want to talk things 
over first ?” 

“T think we’d best talk things over 
first,” said Anson, “here on the spot. 
For we have had a mysterious occur- 
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rence this morning which is closely con- 
nected with the case.” Whereupon he 
explained to Vanelli what had happened 
in Cell 5. 

“That girl has done an impossible 
thing,” he finished, as he opened the 
door of the locked cubicle. “I must 
say I take off my hat to her!” 

“IT always do that gladly to a lady, 
especially if she’s young and pretty,” 
agreed Vanelli. ‘‘But—I don’t take it 
off to this one on the grounds that she’s 
done an impossible thing. She hasn’t. 
She hasn’t done anything.” 

“I beg your pardon. I don’t quite 
catch your meaning,” stammered Anson. 

“It has all been done for her,” said 
the other, sniffing critically. “Don’t 
you smell it? An anesthetic haS been 
used here.” 

Anson had not a keen sense of smell; 
neither was it defective. He considered 
himself normal in that regard, and he 
had smelled nothing at all in Cell 5. 
Neither had his colleagues, he believed. 
If they had, they would, of course, have 
mentioned it, especially the matron, who 
was a rather temperamental, sensitive 
woman, the wife of one of the con- 
stables. 

Having been told of it, however, and 
put upon his mettle, Anson’s experi- 
mental sniffs served him a better turn. 

“Since you speak of it, I believe there 
is a queer smell,” he agreed, “though 
it’s very faint.” 

“It is now. From what you say, 
some hours—we don’t yet know how 
many—have passed since the girl was 
taken away. I’m certain it’s the odor 
of an anesthetic, though it’s not com- 
mon or garden chloroform or ether. 
Must be one of those newly invented 
things that chemists are always fussing 
at.” 

Instantly Pandora Haste’s words of 
last night flashed back into Anson’s 
brain. She had spoken of a new anes- 
thetic invented by Rawdon Wells. She 





had stolen—so she said—a sample bot- 
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tle, and she defiantly asserted that the 
odor mingling with the perfume on a 
certain handkerchief was the character- 
istic odor of Wells’ anesthetic. 

Anson knew that the sample bottle 
had not been-found on the girl. The 
matron, Mrs. Jones, who had searched 
her last night, had shown him every- 
thing taken from Miss Haste. There 
had been a purse, with nearly sixty dol- 
lars in it, a locket containing two minia- 
ture photographs—one of Kennedy 
Haste and one of Rawdon Wells, a 
wrist watch with “To Dora from Raw- 
don” inscribed inside, also a pearl ring 
and a quaint brooch. The brooch was 
a profile representation in gold ofan 
open box, from which a winged figure 
of Hope, with jeweled wings, was look- 
ing out. On the back of this was en- 
graved, “Pandora’s Box. May Hope 
never fly away.” 

As the sergeant duly displayed these 
objects to Vanelli—having already 
shown the monogrammed handkerchief, 
still holding its odor—he noticed that 
the detective examined the trinkets with 
more interest than they seemed to de- 
serve. 

“T suppose you don’t make anything 
special out of them, do you?” he asked 
almost jealously; not that he was jeal- 
ous. But if this “kid detective” could 
deduce valuable evidence from these 
trifles, he could bring water from a 
stone, it would seem, and was worthy to 
be envied by the mere average man, 

“No, I don’t make anything special 
out of the things themselves,” said 
Vanelli slowly. 

“You think Miss Pandora was kid- 
naped?”’ Anson asked doubtfully. 

“Well, she couldn’t anzsthetize her- 
self and then walk off.” 

“No—o, I suppose not.” Anson 
laughed uneasily. “If it were the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century instead of 
the twentieth, I’d think this—this girl 
Was a young witch.” 

“I’m beginning to be mighty inter- 
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ested in her!” exclaimed Vanelli. “I’d 
like to get hold of her photograph. As 
Miss Haste is friend enough of Raw- 
don Wells to take a present of a watch 
from him, she’s probably given him a 
portrait of herself in a silver frame, and 
I shall come across it over at Hidden 
Hall.” 

“Yes, that’s just what you will come 
across in a room called the ‘den,’” An- 
son said; “a portrait in a silver frame. 
It stands on his desk; and on the op- 
posite side ” He bit back the words 
and coughed instead, pretending to have 
swallowed the wrong way. 

Of course, he wanted to help the de- 
tective all he could, and it was his busi- 
ness to do so, but he didn’t feel like 
adding another straw to the burden of 
suspicion against Rawdon Wells. The 
silver lining of that cloud had turned 
leaden again, with Vanelli’s pronounce- 
ment. This new anesthetic of Raw- 
don’s on Mrs. Haste’s handkerchief had 
precisely the same odor as that which 
Vanelli detected in Cell 5. No need 
for him to express his opinion that a 
blank place on Rawdon’s desk had prob- 
ably been adorned until lately by a 
framed picture of Evelyn Carroll! 

It was difficult, however, to put Va- 
nelli off a scent. 

“Yes,” said the detective, with the 
dreamy air which seemed now and then 
to descend suddenly upon him. “Yes, 
no doubt Miss Haste’s silver frame was 
flanked on the other side of the desk by 
a better and bigger one of the beautiful 
Miss Carroll—until she threw over 
Rawdon Wells for his friend.” 

“So you know all about that already, 
do your” grunted Anson. “Well, I 
must say the Sherwin Agency doesn’t 
seem to let much grass grow under its 
men’s feet. I didn’t call the office up 
on the phone last night till a fairly late 
hour, and you must have started off on 
your motor cycle at a fairly early one, 
Mr. Vanelli. Yet you’re up in the de- 
tails of that little scandal which we 





folks in Ardry thought was only neigh- 
borhood gossip.” 

“I mustn’t take too much credit for 
the agency or myself,” said Vanelli. “I 
didn’t post myself on those details be- 
tween last night and this morning. I 
knew ‘em beforehand. One of my first 
assignments on entering the employ of 
Sherwin’s was to find a string of pearls 
that belonged to Miss Carroll’s aunt— 
‘Mrs. Payntor.” 

“Oh, then you have met Miss Car- 
roll!” exclaimed Anson. 

Vanelli laughed. “I didn’t exactly 
‘meet’ her,” he said, “except in the 
front hall of her aunt's house some- 
times. I was acting as Mrs, Payntor’s 
footman, while I watched for the pearl 
thief. It took me several weeks to pol- 
ish off the job—yes, I did polish it off! 
—and I had plenty of time to fall in 
love with the fair Evelyn. She was my 
first love, so far as I can remember. 
I’ve had three others since. Now I’m 
about ready for the fourth, but I’ve 
never forgotten Miss Carroll, and the 
pleasure of a really hopeless passion. 
I can sympathize with Rawdon Wells, 
I tell you! Naturally I’ve sort of kept 
a f ‘endly eye on Miss Carroll’s affairs 
ever since.” 

“Then that was the real reason you 
wanted this particular job!” Anson 
blurted out before he stopped to think, 
but Vanelli only laughed. 

“Well, that counted for something,” 
he confessed. “Still, I told you no lie. 
I always do go for anything that’s got a 
scrap of Italy in it! Makes me feel at 
home—though if I am Italian, as I may 
be, I haven’t seen my part of the map 
since I was three or four. If I do say 
it myself, looking at it all round, I don’t 
think they could have got a man who'll 
take a keener interest than I shall in 
this case. And now hadn’t we better 
be getting over to the scene of action?” 

Anson agreed, but could not resist a 
question. “I suppose you haven't 
formed any theory yet, from what 
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you’ve seen and heard here, as to the 
disappearance of the young lady from 
her cell?” 

“T’ve formed several,” returned Va- 
nelli promptly, “each one of which dif- 
fers completely from the other. I shall 
let them all sleep and get their much- 
needed rest, until I’ve looked into things 
at Hidden Hall.” 

Rawdon Wells, who had given his 
word not to leave the house, had slept 
in his own bedroom—or, at least, had 
occupied it; but Haste was up and out 
at early dawn, wildly searching for 
some trace of Evelyn. He worshiped 
her so utterly, it seemed as if his love 
must be like a beacon, to show him the 
way she had gone, for he would ngt be- 
lieve that she was dead! 

It had been a hideous shock to hear 
that Pandora—his little, petted “toy 
sister,” Dora—had declared herself 
guilty of “doing away” with Evelyn— 
whatever that might mean. He would 
not—he protested to Miss Gillett and 
the constable left at the Hall—believe 
for an instant that the girl had told the 
truth. She was either out of her head 
or else she was trying to protect some 
suspected person, probably Rawdon 
Wells. It was monstrous, he said, that 
the child should have been taken to 
prison—to pass a night in a common 
cell. If he hadn’t been fainting like a 
schoolgirl himself, he would never have 
permitted it. Somehow, he would have 
prevented such an inhuman outrage. 
As it was, he must wait till morning to 
rescue his sister. 

When morning came, however, Ken 
was in a different state of mind. His 
brain had cleared, and he had remem- 
bered the mystery of Dora’s sudden ap- 
pearance in the house; how she had 
come although she’d been forbidden to 
do so, and showed herself suddenly to 
him in the dining room after Evelyn 
had left him there; how she had re- 
fused to tell her reason for disobeying 
him, and had said only that it was very 
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important. She had had a dream. She 
felt obliged to come! And he had tried 
furiously to remember whether Evelyn 
had ceased to sing before he saw the 
unexpected vision of Pandora. If only 
he could recall that one detail, it would 
make all—or nearly all—the difference ; 
but at the time there had been no mo- 
tive for impressing the fact upon his 
mind. 

Just because it was not impressed 
there when morning dawned, Ken felt 
that he could not go to Ardry and beg 
for a word with Pandora, or permis- 
sion to send her a message. He be- 
lieved in her still, of course, but he just 
couldn’t! 

As for seeing Rawdon Wells, that 
was also impossible for Kennedy Haste 
to do of his own free will. If Pan- 
dora were guilty, Rawdon was inno- 
cent; and he might be innocent in any 
case. But when Ken learned from 
Frances Gillett that Rawdon was still 
in the house, by request of the police, 
he longed fiercely to be out of it him- 
self. Nevertheless, it was as necessary 
for him to be there as for Wells. He 
had not pledged himself to remain. But 
it was the last place where he had seen 
Evelyn—the place where she might still 
be hidden in some secret room to which, 
perhaps, she had been lured. 

He had thought of a man in New 
York, a famous architect who was a 
great expert on secret hiding places in 
old houses, and had written a scientific 
sort of book about them. Ken deter- 
mined to phone Edgar Larned, asking 
him to come down at once—with or 
without the advice of the police. As it 
happened, he had just called the archi- 
tect up and got an answer when Mr. 
Vanelli from the Sherwin Detective 
Agency and Sergeant Anson were an- 
nounced. 

“Let them come in!” he said. 

The two men entered, and, at sight 
of the detective, Haste uttered a sharp 
exclamation, 

















CHAPTER XI. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


OOD heavens! Who are you?” 
Ken flung at the newcomer. 

Vanelli, who had stepped briskly into 
the room, paused, and Anson imme- 
diately introduced him. By the time 
this short ceremony was over Haste had 
controlled himself. 

“My nerves are very jumpy,” he apolo- 
gized, yet he continued to stare at the 
young man from the Sherwin Detective 
Agency as if fascinated. “Let’s get to 
business as quickly as we can,” he 
added, evidently wishing to change the 
subject, but Vanelli delayed. 

“That’s what I am here for,” he said. 
“Sull, L should very much like to ask, 
when you inquired who I was just now, 
for whom you took me?” 

“Oh, I took you for no one in par- 
ticular,” Haste returned. “I was sur- 
prised—preoccupied—I hardly knew 
what I said.” 

“T understand. That’s quite ‘natu- 
ral.” Vanelli accepted the explanation 
with no further questioning; but his 
words, “I understand,” held more than 
one meaning. 

It was clear to Anson that the detec- 
tive believed that Haste had taken him 
for “some one in particular,” and that 
he was wondering who that some one 
was, or trying quietly to deduce the 
truth from evidence beyond the ser- 
geant’s mental sight. The incident 
brought back to Anson an impression 
of his own, at first glimpse of the boy- 
ish-looking motor cyclist. It had been 
a fleeting one, because surprise at the 
detective’s youth had soon pushed it out 
of his head, but he now remembered 
saying to himself: “This fellow is the 
image of some one I’ve seen. Who is 
a 

Anson stared hard at Vanelli, as he 
recalled this first impression of his own. 
He wondered if Kennedy Haste’s 
thought had been the same, and if so, 
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why he objected to admitting it; yet for 
his life the sergeant could not get that 
first impression back. In losing it, he 
lost the chance of recalling the illusion 
face which resembled the detective’s. 

Haste was willing to be catechized. 
He told the detective how anxious Miss 
Carroll—as she then was—had been to 
accept Rawdon Wells’ pressing invita- 
tion to pass the honeymoon at Hidden 
Hall. She had, he said, admired the 
place immensely, and had seemed very 
curious to know if it hid secrets, as the 
name suggested. As for himself, he 
would have preferred to go abroad. 
Not that he had any real suspicion of 
Wells’ motive in lending the house; but, 
as many people knew the story, there 
was no harm in mentioning that Raw- 
don Wells had proposed to Miss Carroll 
and had been refused. That was all. 
There had never been a definite en- 
gagement between them; but in the cir- 
cumstances Haste was not happy in ac- 
cepting his friend’s generosity. 

“I was telling her last night, just be- 
fore she got up from the dinner table 
and went into the music room,” Ken 
said, “about an elder branch of the fam- 
ily here having the name of Hidden. 
There’s hardly any trace left of them 
except the name given to this house, I 
believe. If they hadn’t died out, Raw- 
don Wells’ ancestors would not have 
inherited the Hall. I was sure then, in 
talking to my wife, that there was noth- 
ing significant about the word ‘Hidden’ 
in connection with the house, though I 
granted that there might be secret 
nooks. Since she disappeared, however, 
I’ve been asking myself if I were not 
mistaken—if there may not have been 
some play on the name to cover a con- 
cealed room. For any one not knowing 
that a family called Hidden had built 
the oldest part of the house, the idea of 
a hidden hall would be obvious. I can’t 
help wondering if my wife has been 
lured into a secret room somewhere un- 
der this roof, and kept there.” 











“It’s possible,” Vanelli admitted; 
though he and Anson were both think- 
ing of the blood marks and the bones 
—supposed to be human—found in the 
furnace, to say nothing of the half- 
burned shoes and the bit of pink satin. 
“But even so,” the detective went on, 
“the name Hidden Hall might have had 
reference to the cellar where Mr. Wells’ 
laboratory is. The sergeant was describ- 
ing it 

“No,” Haste broke in. “It couldn’t 
be so, for that cellar isn’t secret at all. 
Neither is the room Wells has turned 
into a laboratory. The only part that’s 
secret there is the staircase leading down 
from the Tapestry Boudoir. The other 
way down isn’t hidden.” ‘e 

“Well, no doubt you'll talk over your 
theory with the architect you’ve phoned 
to come down here,” said Vanelli. ‘‘He 
will probably be able to find out if 
there’s anything in it. Meanwhile, ii 
you'll permit me, I’ll have a look at the 
rooms most concerned—the dining 
room, the music room, the Tapestry 
Boudoir, and, of course, the laboratory 
and cellar, all of which, I understand 
from Sergeant Anson, have been closed 
by his order. By the way, is this the 
room Mr. Wells calls his den?” 

“No,” said Haste; “this is the library. 
I’m here now because of the telephone. 
The den is next door.” 

“May I go into the den for a mo- 
ment, alone?” Vanelli asked. 

Haste looked surprised, but con- 
sented at once. Anson took the detec- 
tive to the door of the next room, and 
then returned, guessing that Haste 
would wish to ask questions about his 
adopted sister. 

At Vanelli’s suggestion, he had not 
yet mentioned the new addition to last 
night’s mystery, Pandora Haste’s dis- 
appearance from a locked cell. Vanelli 
had thought that the issues might be 
somewhat confused if this news was 
sprung suddenly upon Haste, and 





preferred that all the necessary ques- 
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tions to be put by him should be an- 
swered before the blow fell. In Va- 
nelli’s absence, therefore, the sergeant 
told as tactfully as he could what had 
happened at Ardry. 

The man from the Sherwin Detective 
Agency had no sooner shut the door of 
the den than he walked to the desk. 
There was just one photograph dis- 
played upon it, a large one in a silver 
frame. It represented a girl with thick, 
bobbed hair and big eyes that looked 
straight out of the picture into the eyes 
of any one who gave back the look. 
Vanelli gave it back, as he took up the 
frame and held it for a long time in his 
hand. While he so held it, he had the 
air of a man in a dream, and his eyes 
were fixed on the pictured face as if he 
were magnetized. Yet no one had ever 
called Pandora Haste a great beauty. 

In the short outing skirt which she 
wore in the photograph, the girl was 
rather like a charming boy, a very young 
boy, not more than fifteen. 

“So that’s the girl!” Vanelli said to 
himself, half aloud. “If she needs any 
saving, I’m on the job to save her, for 
all I’m worth.” 

He determined to find out what he 
could about Pandora Haste. So far, 
he knew only what Anson had hastily 
told him: that she was an adopted sister 
of Kennedy Haste, and had confessed 
to being “frightfully jealous” of her 
sister-in-law, the vanished bride. But 
there must be a lot more to learn about 
her past and present. 

Vanelli looked at nothing else in the 
den. He had gone there solely to see 
the photograph of Pandora Haste, and 
he had wished to be alone, with no curi- 
ous eyes upon him, while he gazed at 
it as long as he liked. The room held 
no other interest for him; and after 
five minutes’ lingering, he returned to 
Haste and Anson. 

All the interviewing of members of 
the household had to be gone through 
over again; the picturesque old butler, 
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the housekeeper, Mrs. Gillett, and her 
daughter, Evelyn Carroll’s maid, Jose- 
phine, and several servants, including 
Tate, the chauffeur. This duty Vanelli 
performed, before seeing Rawdon 
Wells, although to Anson’s idea the pro- 
scram should have been carried out the 
other way round, 

“J don’t want to form an opinion of 
Rawdon Wells till I’m ready to combat 
it if necessary,” Vanelli explained. 
“You know I’m inclined to like people 
with Italian blood in their veins. I 
don’t care to begin by liking him, though 
I may end by doing it.” 

Even the blood marks in the music 
room he saw before asking for an in- 
terview with the master of the house 
—who was also its prisoner. These 
marks interested him immensely. 

The footprint was clear, and beside 
it stood the shoe which Rawdon Wells 
had directed Anson to fit into the red- 
dish outlines. 

“Very strange it should be so clear, 
and yet the only track that exists,” the 
detective thought. ‘There isn’t another 
trace of blood on the floor—not one!” 

Then the queer thought jumped into 
his head: “Looks as if there hadn’t 
been any blood to waste, and what 
there was had to be used to make the 
best possible show.” 

Vanelli kept these ideas to himself for 
the time, however, without a word to 
Anson, who was at his side, waiting to 
press the spring which raised the tap- 
estry. 

“This is where the secret door I told 
you about is hidden,” the sergeant ex- 
plained, ‘‘and here are the finger prints 
that you—but, by all that’s holy, what’s 
happened to them?” 

He had caused the tapestry to lift in 
its awning form over the hidden door, 
and was about to point out the mark of 
the hand, palm and fingers, which had 
been so distinct last night, but to his 
intense astonishment all that remained 
of the prints was a red smudge. 
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“Why—why,” Anson stammered. “I 
don’t understand this.” 

“You told me there were four defi- 
nite finger marks and a thumb, with the 
outer cushion of the palm,” Vanelli re- 
minded him. 

“So were! And everything 
was locked here before we left last 
night; also the way up from the cellar 
was fastened, so the spring wouldn’t 
work. No one could have got in. You’d 
think it was the ghosts!” 

“Was this room left unguarded at all 
after the marks were discovered and 
before you went away for the night,” 
Vanelli inquired. 

Anson tried to think back. “Not that 
I can remember,” he said miserably. 
“This is a misfortune, yet I don’t see 
where I’ve been to blame for careless- 
ness, honestly, Mr. Vanelli.” 

“T don’t say you have,” the detective 
replied, “but five seconds would have 
been time enough for this work to some 
one who knew just where the marks 
were what wanted to do to 
them.” 


“She?” 


there 


1 
and she 


“Well, that’s the supposition that pre- 
sents itself, if that girl was 
determined to shield some one else at 
no matter what cost to herself?” 

Anson stared at Vanelli. “So that’s 
the way you judge Miss Haste’s char- 
her confession 7” he asked. 
Anyhow, that’s one way 
ing them. So far, it looks at least as 
Did Miss Haste go 
down to the laboratory with you, by this 
secret way, and burst in upon Mr. 
Wells? I forget if you told me about 
that.” 

“No, she didn’t follow us down. We 
didn’t let any of the women come,” An- 


doesn’t it, 


acter—and 


“ 


good as any other. 


son said, 

“Then, while you. were in the cellar 
she could have got a chance to spoil 
the marks.” 

“She might, though there were sev- 
and risk in- 


eral people about, she’d 
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criminating herself by leaving her own 
prints in smudging the others out be- 
fore the blood had dried.” 

“She seemed last night to want to do 
that.” 

“To incriminate herself? Well, yes, 
she did seem so.” 

“And to save Rawdon Wells :” 

“Yes—that, too.” 

“T must try and get some finger prints 
of Miss Haste’s in the cell,” said Va- 
nelli. “There are sure to be plenty on 
the bench. If I take prints here and 
they match with those, we shall be able 
to deduce that they’re hers, all right. 
But as for the prints which have been 
purposely obliterated by Miss Haste— 
or by some one unknown—they are,al- 
most certainly useless. Look with what 
care they’ve been wiped out of existence, 
just leaving a blur of red.” 

The two men bent their heads closer 
over the marks on the wall, Vanelli 
using a pocket electric torch under the 
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denly the detective stuck his head out 
from under the raised awning. His 
sense of hearing was almost animal in 
its quickness, and he thought that he 
had caught the sound of a light step. 

“What do you want here?” he asked 
sharply, and was answered by a slight, 
nervous cough. 

Anson looked out, too. 

The butler, Marianti, had come into 
the room. 

“T beg pardon, sares,” he said courte- 
ously, “I ’ope you will both forgive ze 
liberty zat I ’ave follow you ’ere. But 
I do not find ze chance to speak wiz 
you alone in some ozzer place. I do no 
‘arm in zis room, I ’ope?” 

“No, you do no harm,” Vanelli re- 
plied. “Only you rather startled us for 
a moment, you came so quietly. Was 
there something you wanted to ask 
me?” 

“Somet’ing I want to tell you, sares,’ 
the butler amended. “Somet’ing w’ich 


’ 


deep shadow of the tapestry. But sud- I fear is very terrible.” 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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ROBBED APARTMENTS THROUGH DUMB WAITER 


N the school of thievery where I learned my trade,” a man arrested in New 
York recently told the police, “I was taught to burglarize apartments. The 
approved method was to enter an apartment by way of the dumb-waiter shaft 
after finding out, by ringing the dumb-waiter bell, that no one was at home. 
I was taught to guard against the return of the tenant by stuffing the keyhole 
of the entrance door with the teeth of a comb, While the unwelcome inter- 
rupter was struggling vainly to open the door I went quietly down the dumb- 
waiter shaft.” 
The crook was caught while trying to pawn some of his loot, 











THE SCENTED BILL 
ERFUME that scented a one-hundred-dollar bill recently caused the arrest 
of William Knott, a New York taxicab driver, on a charge of grand larcency. 
Mrs. Margaret Conn, who had engaged Knott to drive her to the home of a 
friend, found, after alighting from the cab, that her mesh bag was open, and 
that a one-hundred-dollar bill she had had in it was gone. 

Calling a policeman Mrs. Knott told him of her loss and of her suspi- 
cions. He searched the driver and found on him a one-hundred-dollar bill 
which smelled strongly of the same kind of perfume with which Mrs, Conn’s 
bag was scented. 
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or Thought 


John Nicholas Beffel 


PON his cot in the darkness 
MacChesney lay. The cell 
lights had just been ordered 
out. He was thinking of life, 

people, and miscellanies in a most cheer- 
ful state of mind, and staring up the 
long slant through his high, barred win- 
dow to the stars. 

It was the last night of his seven 
years’ imprisonment, and the best. He 
had learned how to wait, had his nerves 
in hand—no wasting of tissue for Mac- 
Chesney in the last few hours. 

There was humor in the fact that 
they had sent him up for a job he had 
not done—humor, and the misery of 
a hurt pride—for the jobs he jad done, 
and they were many, were far more 
clever and sizable. 

“They never could get me where I 
lived,” he thought, which was a iigure 
vaguely to express his scorn for the 
“bulls and butchers” who kept the mu- 
nicipality in a sort of semiorder; and 
satisfaction in his own mental equip- 
ments as a master of the far chances of 
trespass. 

MacChesney had not lost his health 
in the seven years. His chief resource 
had been in thinking. He had not 
brooded—he had thought. With a cer- 
tain amount of reading of the better 
sort, and a good deal of earnest medita- 
tion on the mystery of Woman, as ap- 
pearing to him in the form of one called 
Jessie, MacChesney had managed to 
keep bright and free from moodiness. 
He was a thick, formidable person, a 





sort of oaken stock, and his natural 
force was so rhythmic that disease was 
unable to establish a connection, 

MacChesney’s philosophy was the oil 
of pessimism. A few lines are ven- 
tured: “To live—that’s more than the 
crowd gets a chance to do decently. 
The mob of laborers is no better off 
than I am here, except for a couple of 
car rides in the dark between sleep and 
grind. If you haven’t got anything but 
ideas—don’t talk in your sleep; if you 
haven’t got anything except muscle— 
look out, mister—you for the scrap 
heap at thirty-five. They’re on the job 
to get you going and coming—and 
they’re half brain and half brute.” 

His mind was restless now, review- 
ing his own activities before he had 
been plucked from them. He had al- 
ways been given to thinking out a mat- 
ter from every possible angle before 
putting an idea into motion. This habit 
had long enabled him to be elsewhere 
when a disorder was discovered. Look- 
ing back now, he perceived that he had 
been young, and that with all his care 
he had taken more chances than neces- 
sary. 

“Never again!” muttered the wiser 
MacChesney. It was clear to him that 
one big, sure-thing job a year would 
be enough from now on; and should 
net as much as a dozen half-baked ven- 
tures, any one of which, failing, would 





remove him from the commonwealth 
as long as the big strike, and rough a 
man’s pride a good deal more. Two or 
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three big jobs had reached a finished 
state of conception in the seven years. 

This Jessie was the biggest thing he 
had ever uncovered. In the first place, 
she was straight in spite of the fact that 
she was in his game. That interested 
MacChesney with a bang. He had long 
held the idea that a man might just as 
well give himself up as to let a woman 
in. 

The fact that he could have proved 
an alibi had he not been afraid of in- 
criminating Jessie did not affect his 
view of the case. He had not been 
forced to shield her, and he had never 
regretted. The idea had come to him 
offhand in the courtroom—and this is 
the best line about MacChesney so far. 

Jessie was worth it. The seven years 
had amply proved that. She was ap- 
preciative, too. Her once-a-month let- 
ter, formal, stilted, square, and helpful, 
written for other eyes as well as his 
own, had shown that she never forgot 
his quick dip into her fortunes that 
day. He had known her then two 
years. 

And she had more ideas in a minute 
than came to him in a fortnight. There 
was a round finish to them, too, and 
they hurt no one save those whose 
riches challenged. As he looked back, 
it became clear that the basis of his 
best thinking had come from Jessie. 

And she was absolutely without 
blemish in the eyes of the “bulls and 
butchers.” If she would marry him, 
it would only help to cinch his reform 
in the minds of those who watch a man 
after he is out. He had talked very 
little with Jessie except on business, but 
that little had meant a great deal in his 
cell; her letters, toc. And as for their 
work from now on—their work to- 
gether “Yes, mister,” MacChes- 








ney mumbled, “‘some toppy little firm.” 

MacChesney grew drowsy thinking 
of the something that had been on the 
woman’s mind all these years. He had 
thought of it a million times—this idea 
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that she had been unable to tell, but 
which was safe and big. Great as his 
own ideas were to him, he had a vague 
conception that she would have the one 
right thing in her “kick.” 

In any event, the old challenging 
game would find them master and mis- 
tress. He remembered the times at first 
when Jessie, in her quiet, warm way, 
stung him to the quick with his own 
selfishness; and once when she had told 
him straight and strong what a “kid’s 
trick” it was to get drunk, and how out 
of date. Finally he recalled her clearly 
as she sat in the courtroom on the day 
he “got his’—the white, straining face, 
and the last words, hastily whispered: 

“We can wait. We’re not too old to 
wait. We'll have time to think out 
everything. And, Mac, don’t get ugly 
inside—I mean inside yourself. They 
all do when they’re locked up—don’t 
you get ugly. That would spoil every- 
thing.” 

The stars wavered out, and MacChes- 
ney slept. 





The warden permitted himself to be 
seen the next morning. MacChesney 
was rather pleased with the fact that 
his street clothes still seemed made for 
him. It showed him that he had kept 
physically fit, and not fallen away. 

“You're looking right, MacChesney ; 
you've been a good man. Keep so,” 
said the warden. 

“You fellows don’t believe yet that 
you were in wrong in getting me here, 
do you?” 

The warden waved his hand « 
ciatingly. 

“All right,” said MacChesney. 

“A woman is waiting 

MacChesney couldn’t speak for an 
instant. This was reality—a next-room 
reality. 

“T suppose she’s the one who sent 
you the letters. Of course, I had to 
glance at those letters, MacChesney. 
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You make no mistake with her sort. 
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Keep on the square, and we’ll let you 
alone.” 

“That’s all I ask—just that.” 

MacChesney took the warden’s hand 
only because it was offered. And then 
he was ina street car with Jessie. They 
were a little embarrassed. His brain 
was like a fresh film to new impres- 
sions. She looked not a minute older 
—but an age wiser and sweeter. 

Somehow it came over him now, 
strangely and more intensely than ever, 
the wonder that this bit of a woman, 
so straight and big-hearted, should have 
concentrated upon him all these years 
—upon him, a shamed and caged crea- 
ture. It made his eyes smart. 

“And they talk of making pals of 
men!” he thought. 

Jessie, missing nothing, took up the 
talk to keep his mind from things that 
rimmed his eyes with red. 

“You haven’t become ugly,” she said. 

He turned every little while to look 
at her clear eye. “Straight” was the 
word. They were nearing the edge of 
the city, going out. To MacChesney it 
seemed that they had taken the first car 
at random. April was stealing into his 
veins. There were moments when the 
fresh, springy air overpowered him. 

“1 thought you’d like to get into the 
country,” she said as they alighted at 
the limits, to change to a suburban car, 

“What made you wait for me, Jes- 
sie?” he asked. 

“You respected me—and then that 
last fine thing 

He shook his head at the mention of 
that. “Everybody respected you,” he 
said, and bristled at the thought of any 
one daring otherwise. 

“Sometimes I had to make them. I 
didn’t have to make you. Perhaps I 
saw we could get along. It needs two 
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these days—to think out—how best to 
get along.” 

Realities, and the fineness of them, 
came faster and faster to MacChesney. 
The farther into the country they rode 
the more he resolved into his forgotten 
youth, into old ideas of life and natural- 
ness. 

And at last she signaled for the next 
stop. They stood for the big car to 
pass on before taking the road uphill. 
They gained it, and looked down over 
the field to a little lake with a fringe 
of woods. 

“Think of this—and fifty minutes 
ago you were in the city!’ she said. 
“Let’s go down.” 

“Of course, let’s go down,” he an- 
swered. Later she wanted a drink of 
water, and led the way toward a house. 

“There’s no one at home,” he said, 
after a moment. 

She faced him and produced a key. 
little red 


“And what are all those 


houses ?” 

“Beehives,” she replied. “I loved 
bees when I was a girl. We’ll have 
more. You see, you can study and 
work and play with bees for years— 
and still you haven’t learned the half 
about them. After you’ve learned and 
learned—then there are whole buildings 
full of books about bees. 
fairies.” 

After a while MacChesney sat down 
on the doorstep to remark: 

“T did a lot of thinking in seven years 
—seven years full—and I had a lot of 
ideas, too. But I want to say, Jessie’— 
and here MacChesney’s tones wobbled 
a bit—“you’ve got all my ideas ham- 
strung-——” 

“And—bees are so safe, Mac,” the 
woman said, 


Phey're like 


{UNTOLD 


ONLY MALE JURORS IN VIRGINIA 
JNDER a ruling by Attorney General Saunders women will not be eligible to 
serve as jurors in Virginia until there is an amendment to the State statutes. 
The next legislature probably will be asked to amend the law, 
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Headquarters Chat 





FTER saying some nice things about the work of your authors in Detec- 
TIVE SToRY MAGAZINE, Ernest C. Bendle, of No. 224 Ottaway Avenue, 
London, Canada, remarks, in a letter just received: 

“Tt is my candid opinion, and I am sure there are thousands who will agree 
with me, that, if the younger folks were encouraged to read more of the class 
of fiction which is published in Detective Story MaGazine, it would certainly 
be a very efficient check on the petty crimes being constantly committed by 
juveniles. The really modern methods of crime detection, as shown by stories 
in D. S. M., and the sad fate which is sure to mark the criminal’s end, would 
cause them to hesitate before launching out into the stormy sea of crime. 

“Readers, let’s all do our best’ to place the very worthy Detective Story 
MaGaZINE in the hands of young fellows, instead of letting them read those 
cheap, trashy, crime-encouraging magazines and novels which are read by so 
many of the lads, ‘just because they are exciting.’ Not only the boys, but the 
country at large would reap the benefit. What do you say, readers? Will we 
try it? 

“Surely !” 

Ernest C. Bendle, you are a sure-enough, honest-to-goodness booster, and 
we thank you from the deepest depths of our heart for the sentiments you have 
expressed. We have striven hard, ever since we started Detective Story Mac- 
AZINE, to make it all you say for it, and your words surely inspire us to greater 
efforts. Again, we thank you! 


But it seems that some one would make our pride come a cropper, for, 
just as we wrote the last line of the above, the postman handed us this from 
Winthrop Ross, of No. 158 Williams Street, Taunton, Massachusetts: 

“In your May 21st Chat you say: ‘As you can readily deduct.’ Tell me if 
I’m wrong? I always thought the word to be used in this sense is deduce.” 

Oh, shades of the Jittle red schoolhouse, to say nothing, of ye dear old 
Alma Mater college, have we gone and done it again! 

Sut wait, let us consult Webster, and see if we are doing so after the horse 
is stolen. Ah, here we have it. “Depuct, 4: To draw as a conclusion from 
reasoning; to deduce.” 
Saved! 





™. ’ 














If you are an employer and desire to place your empleyece in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or If you are just about to step out Into the world to earn your own Ilving; or if crimes Involving handwriting have 
been committed In your community; er if you want te know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Loulse Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission Its granted, cases will be discussed tn the 
—— with or without the Illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 

@ revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but It is to be understood that Mise Rice cannot be re- 

sponsible.for them. 


MayMe.—I don’t blame you for liking pleasure. And why this tone of 
staid maturit? at twenty-five? To my mind any one of that age is still immature ; 
not a child, but not far from it. Heaven help those of whom this isn’t true. 
They have lost the real secret of life. Enjoy yourself just as much as you 
want to. The way in which your writing slides downhill toward the end of 
your letter, shows me that you are not truly happy. Probably that desire for 
pleasure is partially a desire for happiness. Yes, you have talent, plenty of 
it. Get into a business career, and you'll find it out for yourself. 

CATHERINE Day.—You, my dear, have an amount of poise and soul serenity 
which is unusual in one of your age. You ought to have less of these personal 
problems that harass most people than the usual person seems to have. That 
sounds complicated, but you know what I mean. Your will power is in splendid 
proportion to your talents and your disposition. You are moderately affectionate, 
moderately ardent, with a fine, saving sense of humor. Girls like you, not 
marked by special talents, are exceedingly adaptable. You make good home 
constructors, good business women, and, usually, efficient nurses and organizers. 
So there’s a wide field for you; the point being that you have to choose, deliber- 
ately, then see that you stick to your choice; whereas the person with a well- 
defined talent is chosen, as it were. 


T. L., Oklahoma.—‘Between forty-five and fifty” in these sane days means 
that you are just about coming into true maturity. By the way, it is my firm con- 
viction that, as we prolong the period of youth, we will find life stretching out 
longer before us. Your vitality and your physical condition would correspond 
to about thirty, according to the standards of not more than fifty years ago, as 
handwriting of that period reveals, You are a sort of between-types person, 
having ardor and enthusiasm, with a certain earthiness which is mingled with 
good nature, and a will power which is not developed enough really to carry 
your ardor and vitality. I believe that you would be successful in running a 
newspaper; not, mind you, because there is any way by which a graphologist 
can isolate that one talent, but because men of your type take to that work with 
pleasure, and because your sense of organization is splendid. 


Jas. A. N.—I don’t wonder that you are not wholly successful as a sales 
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man, for you are really an executive. That signature of yours, so different from 
the body of your writing, shows that your success would lie in directing others, 
even in how to sell. You are not fitted to fill subordinate positions. You would 
find yourself with a new personality and a new power if you were once placed 
where you were an authority. Your problem, therefore, is to find that kind of 
position. I grant the difficulty, but if you will take the attitude toward yourself 
of self-confidence and assurance, and will deliberatly turn toward the finding 
of such a position instead of allowing yourself to fall into dissatisfaction with 
your present place and worrying about it, you will find that everything in that 
higher sphere toward which you will aspire, will be easier than where you now 
stand. Take my word for it and just go at the problem with your head up, 
and with the air of owning at least a fourth of the earth, and you'll win out. 





Detective Story Magazine 


AppoLo.—Oh, my dear boy, do forgive me if I grin at you. You are seven- 
teen, and, “although separated six years from a girl, still think of her!’ You 
must have been all of eleven when you last saw her. Now look here, Appolo, 
what kind of nonsense is this? There’s no reason why you shouldn’t remember 
your little friend, but not in this tone of voice, you know. As for drawing, 
that’s more nonsense. For a real smart, practical boy who will make a good 
business man when he’s grown up, you are certainly going in strong for foolish- 
ness. I'm giving you this rather réughly, but I’m not really impatient with you, 
and I’m sure that you'll acknowledge that I am right. Pull yourself into shape 
and go to a good business college. You are just the one to do well. 


3LUE-NOSE.—My dear, I can’t give extended analyses in this department. 
If I did, then only one of you would get answered each week. Sorry you 
didn’t hear from me, but don’t know why. Letters occasionally get lost. You 
change the form of your letters because your character is changing. If you 
deliberately imitate the writing of another it either shows that you are a weak- 
willed person, or that you are not mature and are just at the copying stage. No, 
separated letters do not show heart disease. I said it was a peculiar break in 
a stroke which showed that. The separated letters show intuition. If you 
are beginning to do that you are growing less obtuse. There’s consolation for you! 


Mrs, N. L. S.—Those long “tails” to your g’s and y’s are most unusual. 





— 


They show some eccentricity, very pronounced opinions, and a tendency to 
be both impatient and opinionated. Norman is impulsive and lazy. Madge is 
self-controlled and has a fair amount of culture. Agnes is affectionate and 
friendly, and has a mind which would be worth while if it were trained and 
disciplined. 
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C. R. H.—First of all you have some indications of really possessing literary 
talent, but, before you throw up a perfectly good job, list to some suggestions 
from one who has spent about twenty years et crawling into the literary 
field and who knows that her experience is not an uncommon one. 


Pas ae Fe . 


%& pata 


Go right on with your bread-and-butter job, but spend every available spare 
moment in trying to produce fiction. Maybe, in three or four years, you'll get 
to the point of selling a story. You may think that this is too long to wait 
for even a hint of success, and if you do, then forget all about writing and 
turn yourself into a good, efficient business man. But for goodness’ sake make 
up your mind definitely just which it is to be. Your handwriting shows that 
indecisiveness is your curse. Get rid of it. 





VICTOR-OUT-OF-LUCK.—Victor, I assure you that I’m not a fake, and that 
it’s no wonder you never have any success 1f you approach all people and all 
situations with this gloomy, foreordained-to-failure attitude. Your handwrit- 
ing makes me suspect that that is exactly what you do. 


che never pore Ninitiny a alg 
— wore fete AOE Od, O08. le 


Also you have a poor memory and are inclined to be a worrier, No won- 
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der you’re out of luck, Victor. Stop thinking about luck and think about Vic- 
tor. Talents? Perfectly good for mechanics, Just train them, that’s all. 


Detective Story Magazine 


Mrs. I. O. H.—Your handwriting shows that you are a well-balanced per- 
son with an even disposition and a great deal of practical ability. Your hus- 
band’s writing shows a disposition in which the temper is very uncertain, to put 
it mildly, and in which depression and lack of self-confidence add their contribu- 
tion to his weaknesses. He is affectionate, really, but has little self-control. 
You are not so affectionate as he, but are gentler and so seem more loving. 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XLII—The Rest of the Alphabet 
«s last point of M, raised above the others, shows efficiency, as a rule, 


and always indicates self-satisfaction. ‘These are the persons whom it 
is almost impossible to disconcert, and who have tremendous belief in 
their own powers. It is worth noting that this M is nearly always found in 
angular “hands.” 
The incurve on M, like the incurve on any letter, shows intense pride and 
great clannishness. 


Occasionally the student will come across an M made somewhat like this: 


o— 
444 


If in a “hand to which it belongs—i.c., where all the capitals are of the 
“printed” variety—we know that the writer has a certain form of artistic ability, 
most apt to find expression in designing, in architecture, or in sculpture. 

If, however, this and occasionally a similar formation are found in writing 
which is that of a schoolgirl or boy, or of a young woman of the social world, 
we know that the formation has simply been imitated, and that it is part of that 
copying instinct which expresses itself at certain periods of youth, 

N is read according to the rules given for M. 

O has no indication of its own that can be relied upon. Neither has Q. 

R should be read by the rules governing B and K. 

The more that S is reduced to the printed form the finer is the indication 
for sincerity and firmness of purpose, 

W is read by the rules laid down for M. Capital X is governed by the 
same rules as small x. 

















EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your | address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed I your com tion will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


E-ra.—I know of no State where a male minor may marry against the wishes 
of his parents or guardian. A lawyer is not supposed to give advice to clients, 
but in this case I think that I am justified in giving it. No boy under eighteen 
can possibly be mature enough to assume the duties of a husband and father, 
and I would suggest that you wait for the decisive step until you are at least of 


legal age. 





N. C. E.—You have no legal excuse for placing an obstruction on the side- 
walk. If you have been permitted to do so it was through a favor on the part 
of the municipal authorities. I cannot see that your statement as to the fact 
of your having used the sidewalk for the last five years can affect the other 
fact that it is most dangerous for you to do so, and that it is an infringement 
on the rights of other citizens. 


Brown & HAzewrLLt.—Your question is entirely too complicated to be an- 
swered through this department. Send me your address. Yes, I really am what 
| say IT am. If you will look up Lucile Pugh in the telephone directory you 
will find me properly listed, and you are entirely free to make inquiries about 
me from any of my legal brothers. Albany is not very far off. Why not write 
me through this magazine, making an appointment?’ If your difficulties are 
as suggested I shall probably have to see you personally, anyway. 


Canuck.—The law to which you refer has never been thoroughly tested. 
\s you doubtless know, the laws of the Province of Quebec are quite different 
from those of any other part of Canada. I would not be willing to state that 
this contentiqn would hold, nor that I consider it truly valid. Such a divorce 
would not be recognized in any State of this country. 


Ce ._- 9 
Go -—— 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


‘Ts cipher problem this week is one of those that is slightly off the beaten 
track. It has several distinctive features, none of which will be dis 

ussed until you have had a whack at solving it, for to try ‘to get you 
tarted would most certainly lessen the fun you will have working it out. It 
was selected from the copious notes contained in the s rap book of the late 
Inspector Steele; his marginal note in commenting on it is “a clever, simply 
nstructed, yet baffling system.” The history of the case in which the cipher 
was involved, as recorded by the inspector himself, follows: 

Jim Mac Guire was a burglar of the first water. For years he had plied 
his shady craft, and never once did he fall into the clutches of the law. Head- 
quarters knew his methods, and were morally certain that he and none other 
had committed some of the most flagrant burglaries on its records of crimes not 
but so cleverly did Mac Guire work that headquarters was unable 








cleared up; 
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to get a single thing on him. In a last effort to “get” Mac Guire they assigned 
Lieutenant Dugan to his case, with instructions to concentrate on Mac Guire 
and to stick to his case until an arrest was effected. 

Mac Guire made an absolute confidante of his wife, whom he idolized almost 
as much as he did his three small children. One evening at the supper table, 
after the children were put to bed, he announced to his wife that he was almost 
ready to make one of the richest hauls of his career. He told her the house 
he intended to burglarize, where it was situated, and what he expected the job 
to net him. But one thing remained to be done, and that was to find out the 
habits of the servants between the dinner hour and early morning, so that he 
would know what time was best to make his strike. This he would do by hid- 
ing in the hedge that surrounded the grounds of his prospective victim’s dwelling. 

With the object of obtaining this last bit of information, Mac Guire set 
forth. He hadn't been gone more than two hours when Lieutenant Dugan and 
two other headquarters men came to the Mac Guire flat with a warrant for the 
burglar’s arrest. He was suspected of robbing the Van Peyster town house, 
which indeed he had; but both he and his wife knew he had covered his tracks 
as effectively as ever, and that the dicks wanted him only to try to make -him 
come through with a confession. A search of the premises convinced the de- 
tectives, of course, that Mac Guire,was not at home, so the headquarters men 
set out to hunt for him. 

Mac Guire’s wife got busy at once. She and her husband had used a cipher 
system on other occasions when it was necessary to communicate with him; she 
wrote out a message for him in the same cipher and dispatched it to him, via 
a neighbor’s boy, at once. 

Here is her message: 

L231 4556578 16902112143 4456758 18901 323 
54225657 1% 89014232147 56171480 190115234 
1 6 20 286159018 1 252315 4215 6 6 i: 7 15.8 2098 01 5'2.22 

6 167859250119 2203545 18071089 1501232 
& 67 14°38 209 23:0 1 18 2315 45.1 6 + 0555) 1 is 23 

3859101142434 2058657118 990041 2 203 
96078 2000. 

Next week’s issue will contain a solution and explanation of the cipher, 
together with the remainder of the history of the case. 








The solution to last week’s cipher problem is: “Sell short Tricolor Rub. 
nuch possible. We announce to-morrow morning’s papers no dividend first 
y §S paj 
time fourteen years.” It was a cipher of the substitution class; it employed two 
substitutes, instead of one, for every letter of text. Here is the alphabet: 


lan Shu 
2b 0 Qiv 
ep io jw 
4dq kx 
ee 2ly 
Offs 13m z 
7 gt 


Fither of the two characters in each group of three may be used to sub- 
stitute the third letter in that group. 


Saez 
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VIRGIE.—Where aro you and the ‘Walking i ,Send 
your address to me in care of this magazine. “Slat * and 
I wish to know where we may find you. ‘‘Joe.”’ 


TAYLOR, OLIVER C.—He is now about fifty-five years 
old, and was last heard from seventeen years ago. 
has brown hair and blue eyes. It was heard that he had 
married and had. two children. He wrote to his sister in 
1904 from Michigan. She would be glad to hear from 
any one who knows where he is, or who can give her any 
late news of him. Mrs. Myra Bridges, Route 1, Box 4, 


Bemidji, Minnesota. 
BROWN, JOHN H.—His boyhood home was near Au- 
gusta, Wisconsin. In’ 1878 he went with friends to Colo- 


rado, and later had mining interests near Leadville and 
Kokomo, where he stayed for some ten years. At one 
time he had a_ silver mine with a partner, which was 
known as the “John R.’’ mine. In 1888 he wrote saying 
that he was going to Cour-de-Laine mines in Idaho. In 
1890 an old neighbor Por him on the Pacific coast. Any 
information will be appreciated by his brother, Charles 
A. Brown, Hanley Falls, Minnesota. 


WITT, OTTO.—World_ War veteran. He is asked to 
write to his brother Emil, at Reeder, North Dakota. 
There is important news for him. Any information will 
be thankfuily received 


STICKEL, MARY ELIZABETH.—She was always called 
‘Dollie,’ and was last heard of in Springfield, Ohio, in 
1907. She is about five feet nine inches tall, with black 
hair and eyes. Any information regarding her will be 
1 gc received by her niece, Verna, care of this maga- 


hg ape eat BILL, formerly 
8. alry, regular army. He was in Mexico with 
the pun ftive expedition in 1916, and wher last heard of 
was in France in 1918, with a truck-train detachment. 
Any one who knows his present address please write to 
A. J. Shrader, 5753 Fisher Avenue, Detroit, Mic higan. 


DEWISE, MILDRED, also known as WHIPPLE.—When 
last heard from she was in Milton, Pennsylvania. Any 
information as to her present whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated If she sees this she is asked to write to 

r old friend, M. H., care of this magazine 


BRITT, JOE B.—Please write to K. O., 
livery, Los Angeles, California 


CLINE, PAULINE,—Her half brother, who has not seen 

t y were both quite young children, would be 
“from her, or frotti ny one who can help 
him to find her. When he heard from_her last she was 
boarding school in Tennessee. He is now in the 
navy and is very anxious to find his sister. William 


of Troop A, Thirteenth 





General De- 


Weaver, care of this magazine. 
OLSEN, FRED. —He | was last heard of in Denver, Colo- 
rado. He was a sold in the Ninety-first Division. He 


Harvey, 4017 Aldrich 





is asked to write to } friend, W. A. 
Avenue South, Minne apolis, Minnesota 


BARR, EUGENE Sel Mae atl Ser is 
years old, and ts a soda di He 
iair, He is ast to write to 
last at Mount Vernon, Indiana. 


gu 


twenty-one 
auburn 


about 
has curly 





s old pal, who saw him 
Tom, care of this maga- 


















MEGILTEY, EDWARD and JACK.—They left Roslea, 
Ireland, between thirty-five and forty years ago, and were 
last heard of in Providence, Rhode Island y one who 
knows their whereabor will do a great favor by writ- 
ng to their niece, Mrs. E. T. McLean, care of this maga- 
zine 

HESTMAN, ann —She was last heard from three or 
our years ago Beach Manitoba. and is be- 
Heved to ve 4 United States She is about 
twenty-three years ahd, with fair comp! | and light hair 
Any information as to her whereab ae ill be gladly re- 


ceived by her brother, Roy Hestman, “Mulvihill P. 0., 


Manitoba, Canada. 

1RENE.—Please come home. Iggy and I both want you, 
and hope you will write soon.—E. E. R 

SMITH, CLINTON B., formerly of Washington, 
He is thirty-seven years of age, and when 
was in Baltimore, Maryland. Any information in regard 





to him will be greatly appreciated by his brother. Joe 
Smith, 611 Eleventh Street, N. E., . C. 


Washington, 


WILMOT, HENRY.—He has been gone about thirty-five 
ears, and when last heard of was in the vicinity of Ash- 
and, Wisconsin. His daughter would be very happy to 
learn something about him, and to find him ff possible, 
and will be deeply grateful to any one who can give her 
any information that will help her in her search. Mrs. 
Fred Wilson, Route 2, Box 112, Colley, Wisconsin. 


BRADFORD, ALLEN.—When last heard from. about 
twenty-one years ago, he was at Crockett, California. He 
8 & carpenter by occupation. Any information will be 
thankfully received by Frank Mahannah, 9 Grand Street, 
Redwood City, California.. 


ELMEN, WILLIAM E., known to his friends as ‘‘Bub- 
bles,’’ and traveling with a pal called ‘Red.’ When last 
heard of he was working for the Sampson Tractor Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin. Any information as to his 
whereabouts would be greatly appreciated by his friends. 
Please write to Fred G. Morgan, 923 West First Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


CLARK, JAMES KIRKWOOD, formerly of the Seventy- 
ninth Field Artillery, Seventh Division, discharged in 
July, 1919. He re-enlisted in Group B, BR. U. 304, M. T. C 
etationed at Camp Normoyle, Texas, and was_ discharged 
from this company one year later. He worked for a while 
at Coalport, Pennsylvania. Any information that will help 
= Encine him will be greatly appreciated. Please write 
E. J., 3509 Cleveland Street, Dallas, Texas. 


RAYMOND, MARK.—He has been missing six years, and 
Was last heard of in Detroit, Michigan. Ue will hear of 
something to his interest if he will write to George Knote, 
1119 West Fourth Street, Des Moines, lowa 


BRYMMER, HARRIETTE.—Der maiden name was Dean 
and she lived in Burg Louis, Quebec, until her marriage 
to Freeman Brymmer. About 1899 she was living In Mont- 
real, and went from there to Toronto, where she was when 
last heard from Her husband was killed in France four 
years ago. Important news awaits her if she will write 
to her sister, Mrs. Sarah Dean Garvin, 11 St. Eugene 
Street, La Tuque, Province of Quebec, Canada, 


RYAN, ROACH, Hp een hep ge these names re- 
n, 





lated to, or descendants of, Nicholas born in Wex- 
ford, Ireland. He went to Liverpool, England, where he 
died He had_ several children who would now be some- 
where around fifty years of age His wife was a Welsh 
woman named Amelia Hall. They were last heard of about 
thirty-eight years ago. Jerry and Sarah Dunlay who 
Iived in Chicago about 1871, and James and Nellie Roact 
the children of Mrs. Mary Roach, who dle in Chi o 


after their 
for years 


about 1874. The children were 
mother’s death. A relative, who has 
to find these people, will be glad to he 
who can give her information that will 
search. Mrs. W. K., care of this mag 


JUNG, MAY.—She left the home of her t 
ents in San Frar o in 1915, and was last heard of in 
New York Her brother by adoption and his father and 
mother are all very anxious to get news of her, and will 
be grateful to any one who can help them to communi- 
v Milton Y. Jung, P. O. Box 885, Maryse 
‘alifor 


STEGNER, FLORENCE, formerly of Rocl 
3 A very old friend is anxious to find ! 
ir from any one who knows 

8 ’ magazine. 


put In a convent 
trying 
ar from any one 
Bogs her in her 

















be glad to he 
whereabouts. D. 8S. N., care of this 


(pe 






PAYNE, ROAL, also known as William 
about forty years old, five feet three Incl 
barber by trade, has white hair, and 
at Jenkins and Webb City, Missouri. 
rheumatism. Any information about him 
received by Bryan W. Payne, 317 Anchor 


Worth, Texas. 

MYERS, PAUL VINCENT.—He was born in Cincin- 
nat!, Ohio, on July 7, 1898, and was last heard of on 
Staten Island, New York, in 1910, where his parents had a 
laundry business Any one who knows his presen 


Building, Yort 








will greatly oblige by sending it to Mrs. D. 
Clark Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SHECKLES, JACK, who used to live in McAllister, Okla- 
homa There is good news for him and he is asked to 


send his address to B. M., care of this magazine 
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MOORE, JOHN L.—He was bem in ay orth » Case- 
lina, on Febru: 26, when las was 
working for M. & & Railroad in Oulahome. tte is 
about six feet tall, with dark-brown hair and blue eyes. 
His sister will be glad to hear from any one who can give 
information as to his present whereabouts. Mrs. Martha 
Westman, 2829 Burling Street, Chicago, Llinois, 


SOMMER, CHARLEY.—He is about fifty years old and 
of medium height He is sought by relatives in connec- 
tion with the settlement of his parents’ estate. They bab 
residents of Clay County, Nebraska. Any one kpow 
where he is will do a Paid by notifying” George Steins 
bruck, Hastings, Nebrask 


COLEMAN, C. C.—He is twenty-five years old and is 
a telegrapher. He has dark hair, brown eyes, and wears 
glasses. Is five feet seven inches tall, 
and ig probably employed as a railroad telegrapher. 
last heard of was working in the main office of the 
Western Union Co, in Detroit. Any one who knows his 
address will do a favor by writing to H. SB. Merril, 1617 
Jefferson Avenue, West, Detroit, Michigan. 


MUELLER, PAUL, and BERTHA HORCH.—Their son 
Adolph was placed in a Catholic home on Staten Island 
when he was five years old, and has neither seen nor 
heard anything of his parents since that time. He was 
born at 239 Pearl Street, New York City, on May 20, 
1896. He left the home when be was fifteen years old 
and went to Texas, where he still Iives. He has made every 
effort to find his parents, but without success. There had 
been five children, but only one other was Iiving at the 
time of his birth. The parents were both born in Ger- 
many, and were about thirty-two years old when Adolph 
was born. If any one can give this young man some in- 
formation about his parents he will be deeply grateful, 
and will appreciate any assistance that may be given him 
in his search. Adolph P. Mueller. care of this magazine. 

r 


SNOOK, MRS. ONNA E.—She left home on December 
24, 1920 he ts twenty-six years old, but looks younger. 
She is five feet in height, weighs one hundred pounds, has 
a light complexion, black hair, and gray eyes. Any in- 
formation wi'l be gladly received by H. J. Smgok, 3000 
West Second Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


JOHNSON, MAE, ALICE DRUMMOND and MABEL 
MUREN, who attended St. Teresa’s Academy in East St. 
Louls, Ililinots, are asked to send thelr address to a for- 
mer chum. Mab., care of this magazine. 


RAFFERTY, THOMAS P.—Hoe enlisted in the army and 
left for the Philippir Islands in 1907. He was in the 
Nineteenth Infantry, Company A lis brother Joseph 
would be glad to hear from him and will greatly : 
ciate any information that will help to find him 
Bafferty, care of this magazine. 


McALLISTER, ALEXANDER.—He left County Durham, 
England, about twenty-three years ago for Kansas, where 
he went to work in the mines. He has never been heard 
of .inee he left His cousin would be glad to get some 
news of him and will be glad to hear from any one who 
has known him and can tell him where he is or what has 
Secor of Ytm. Alexender McAllister, care of this maga- 
Pine. 











appre- 
Joseph 





BROADAWAY, V. A.—He was in Brest in November 
1917, and was last heard of at the Chateau Thierry of- 
fensive, since which time it has been impossible to get 
any news of him Ile was a structural engineer, and was 
formerly connected with a Boston firm. He is about thirty- 
one years old, five feet eleven inches tall, with black hair, 
a gold front tooth, and the third finger of his left hand 
is missing There is some important news for him from 








England. and any information that will help to find him 
will be greatly appreciated. A. G. Tige, care of this maga- 
zine 


BUTCHER, NATHAN BURTON and HENRY.—Nathan 
was last heard of in Oakland, California, in 1918, and 
Henry in Los Angeles, in 1913 Their sister would be 
giad to hear from them and will be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell her where they are, Mrs. Ella M. Cor- 
der, Placerville, California. M. BR. A. 


BAILEY, CHARLES, 
City, in roy tar r, 19 
dress to L. A. C., care 


ELLIOTT, VERA, GERALDINE, and EARL.—Their s's- 
is anxious to know what became of them after their 
aaotes died and their father. broke up housekeeping. She 
will be very grateful for any information that will help her 
to find her brother and sisters. Mrs. Ernest Swan, 23 





who was at Eagle Hunt, New York 
19 Please send your present ad- 
of this magazine. 


Canton Street, Portland, Maine. 
MIGLIETTI, ROMALDA, of 149 Locust Street, Water- 
bury, Connecticut She is missing with two of her little 


girls Any one knowing where she is will do a great favor 
+ a ane her husband, Luigi Migliett!, at the above 
address. 


HUTICHISON, ALFRED F. B.—When last heard from 
he was in Mont Alto. Pennsylvania. Four years ago it 
was heard that he had gone to New Mexico. He is nearly 
six feet tall, slim, with brown hair and gray eyes. Any 
news of him would be greatly appreciated by his broken- 
hearted wife, Mrs. D. Hutichison, care of this magazine. 








Missing Department 


SKINNER, Fa eM Reveres. —He was born in Royal 
Oak, Maryland, fifty-three years old. When 
he was twenty ) tl . x he moved to Wichita, Kansas, 
and seven years later he went from there. He was seen 
in Houston, Texas, about twenty-eight years ago, and has 
mot been seen or heard of since. Any information about 
him will be greatly appreciated by his nephew, Fred Whit- 
lock, 625 South Lawrence Street, Wichita, Kansas. 


BRIDGES, WILLIAM, HENRY, and VIRGINIA.—Their 
sister Mary has not seen them since 1875, and would 
be very happy to hear from them, or from any one who 
knows them and can tell her where they are. She was 
married te Joe A. Long at Decatur, Texas. in 1871. He 
has not heard from his brother, JESS LONG, since 1875. 
Any news of these people will be gladly welcomed. Mrs. 
J. A. Long, Atoka, Oklahoma. 


EDWARDS, JAMES FRANK.—He is a railroad man, 
dark, with curly hair and a deep scar over his left eye. 
He is about five feet nine inches tall, twenty-eight years 
old, and has been gone seven years. Je was last heard 
of in Birmingham, Alabama. It was rumored that he had 
been killed on the railroad, but this was never verified. 
His mother is getting old and is longing to know some- 
thing definite about her son. It would make her very 
happy to get news of him, and she will be deeply grateful 
to any one who knows anything of him who will be kind 
enough to write to her. Mrs. Mattle A. Edwards, Box 21, 
Waynesboro, Mississippi. 


URNS, RALPH.—He enlisted in the army in April, 
1920, in Detroit, and jater was killed in a@ railroad acci- 
dent. He was twenty-two years old, five feet nine inches 
tall, with light complexion and brown hair. Before he 
enlisted he was working for a construction company in De- 
troit. It is thought that the name of Burns may lave 
been an assumed one He sald he had a@ sister in Los 


Angeles. A friend would be glad to communicate with his 
relatives, and will appreciate any assistance in finding 
them. O. Hoover, Box 225, Oceanport, New Jersey. 


RO oq that PAUL.—He has not been heard from since 
September, 1920. He enlisted in the army and went to 
Camp Knox, Kentucky, in August. 1919, and was sent 
from there to Virginia, where he was in the photographic 
department at Langley Field, Hampton’ Roads. From 
there he was sent to Sarasota, Florida, where he was in 
the Aero Squadron. When he was last heard from he was 
back in Virginia, and his people do not know what became 
of him, or whether he is dead or alive If any one who 
knows what has happened to him should see this and will 
write to his sister, the favor will be greatly appreciated. 
Susie Rolstom, Pendleton, Kentucky. 


LINCOLN, VIOLET.—She was last heard of in G eybull, 
Wyoming, in January, 1914 At one time she lived in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. An old friend would be glad to bear 
from her. B., care of this magazine. 


CUNNINGHAM, HAROLD.—His last known address was 
in West Forty-fourth Street, New York City Ile is asked 
to Stites to Thomas J. Finn, 246 West 146th Street, New 
York ¢ 

HESTER, JAMES HERBERT, of Vincennes, Indiana, 
and formerly of Company A, Second Indiana Infantry, is 
asked to write to an old friend ny one knowing his 
address will do @ favor by sending it to C. E. S., care 
of this magazine. 

LINDLEY, ARTHUR.—Please write to Friend, 
this magazine. 

GULLICK, TRUMAN.—There is interesting news for him 
if he will write to O. Singleton, Gorman, Texas. 








care of 


WISDOM, JOHN H.—He was last heard of in Ranger, 
Texas, in 1918 He has dark-brown hair and blue eyes, 
and is about thirty years old He has tattoo marks on 


both arms. Any information about him will be appre- 
elated by J. P. W., care of this magazine. 


McKINZIE, LEWIS. —He was last heard of or seen in 
Wabash, Minnesota, on a farm near there. His father is 
very anxious to hear from him and will be grateful for 
any information that will help him to communicate with 
his son. Horace McKinzie, care of this magazine. 


DEMARS, MRS. JAMES.—Rier malden name was Phil- 
limene Haynes, and she was last heard from in Calgary, 
Alberta, in 1917. Information regarding her present where- 
abouts will be greatly appreciated by a relative. HL. H., 
care of this magazine. 


LUTHER, HARRY NELSON.—It was heard that he was 
in Detroit, Michigan. If he sees this he is asked to write 
to his wife Any one knowing his address will do a great 
favor by sending it to Mrs. H. N. Luther, care of this 
magazine, 


CRAMPTON, ANNIE, who married J. Murther at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, on December 11, 1875. Murther was 
one of detachment of soldiers detailed from Fort Sill. 
Oklahoma, to Brownsville, Texas, to round up some road 
agents. On reaching Galveston Murther shot himself and 
his wife He died in the City Hospital of his wound, 
February 26, 1876. A friend is anxious to know if his 
wife died or is still alive, and would be glad to hear from 
any of her people. C. D. T., care of this magazine. 
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OLTESON, &. SANFRED et formerly of Twenty 5 a4 
—, Company, Ogle Georgia. 


Ambulance 

ay Ss w his present address, a any- 
thing about him after he went overseas, they will do @ 
great favor by writing to M. M. G., care of this magazine. 


ROSE, J. T.—When last heard of was living at or near 
Oklahoma City. Information will be appreciated by J. 
Rose, 1012 South Ninth Street, Tacoma, Washington. 


PETTENGELL, ELIZABETH.—She was last heard from 
in 1903 in Allegheny, Pennsylvania. She was separated 
from her husband when her son was four years old. He 
was taken to Chicago by his father, and his mother re- 
mained in New York . He has never seen her since 
and would be happy to get some news of her. If she sees 
this he hopes she will write to him. Any information that 
will help him to find his mother will be most gratefully 
received. William F. Pettengell, 235 First Street, Jersey 
ae New Jersey. 


MITH, ARMOND.—He was last seen in Los Angeles, 
cattornia, in 1912. His brother !s anxious to hear from 
him. W. J. Bell, care of this magazine. 


SORENSON, EMILY.—She spent her childhood in Nece- 
dah, Wisconsin, and moved to Davenport, lowa, when she 
was twelve or thirteen years old. She has dark hair and 
gray eyes. Any one who knows where she is will do a 
favor by sending her address to Francis Hayes, Box R. 
Taft, California. 


COOPER, nepent. and his wife, whose maiden name 
was SPORE. hey were married about 1901 at Salida, 
Colorado, _If Bm... should see this they are asked to write 
to Uncle Henry, care of this magazine. 


KEISTER, EL.—When last heard of he was in the west- 
ern part of Texas. Any news of him will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his son, C. Keister, care of this magazine. 


TONELSON, ALBERT A.—He was last heard of in Cle- 
burne, Texas. His father {ts seriously ill, and would like 
to see him. Any one knowing where he is will do a great 
favor by writing to his sister and sending her his address, 
His parents are brokenhearted at his absence and will be 
happy to get any news of their son. Mrs. J. G. Mars, 
113 East Ninety-sixth Street, New York City. 


REASONER, GUS.—He has not been heard from since 
1905, when he was in Toledo, Ohio. He had black hair 
and eyes and a fair complexion. His mother and brother 
are dead. His_ sister-in-law will be_ grateful to any one 
who can give her news of him. Mrs. Susie Reasoner, 
Route 4, Sammerville, N. J. 


BETWAY, GEORGE.—He was last heard of at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, in 1914, when he was discharged from 
the army. He was in Troop K, Fifth Cavalry. His old 
buddy would like very much to hear from him, or from 
any one who knows his present address, E. R. B., care of 
this magazine. 


OGDEN, ROY.—In 1916 he was put in the Children’s 
Home in Akron, Ohio, and he was adopted. Nothing has 
been heard of bim since that time, and his adopted name 
is not known. He has blue eyes and light hair, and will 
be sixteen years old in July. His sister is very anxious to 
tind him and will be glad to hear from any one who 
knows him. Lucy Ogden, care of this magazine. 


ROSKOS, FRANK.—Fifty years ago he came to America 
ere ym Koenigshutte, Germany. Any information about him 

ill be greatly appreciated by Joe Petrick, P. O. Box 35, 
ii Nsville, Pennsylva 

CROSS, JAMES VIRGIL.—He was last heard from in 
1913, when he wag at Liberty, Missouri. His mother will 
be deeply grateful to any one who can give bee informa- 
tion about her son s. Mary Stoutenburg, 2241 North 
Market Street, Wichita, Kansas. 


LUDWIG, CHARLIE.—He came to America when he 
Was sixteen years old, and was last beard from in Con- 
neantville, Pennsylvania, where he had a chicken 
farm. He ig now about 3 s old, five feet eleven 
inches tall, with deep-set, dark eyes, dark hair and com- 
plexion, and a prominent nose. Important information is 
awaiting him if be will write to W. EB. Ludwig, 106 Ellen- 
wood Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


COLE, LIEUTENANT CHRISTOPHER C.,_ formerly 
with Quantico, Quartermaster Department, and late with 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, is asked to send his ad- 
dress to this magazine. A friend has something of inter- 
est to tell him, 


TIEFENBACH, HERMANN H.—THe left Norwich, Con- 
necticut, in the fall of 1918, with his mother, for California. 
Ile is about five feet six inches tall, with black hair and 
dark eyes, and ts of stocky build Any one who knows 
where he is will do a favor by sending his Phaser or 
isking him to write to Private Dan Anisty, mpa B, 
Thirty-first Infantry, Cuartel de Espana, Mantle os & 


HAMBLY, MARY, who left England with her husband, 
George Hambly, for New Zealand over forty years ago, 
would like to hear from her brother John, and her sisters, 
Martha, Jane, and Annie. They are thought to be in San 
Francisco. Any information about them will be gladly 
received by their niece, Esther Hambly, care of this maga- 
zine. 
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KOTELMAN, HARRY T.—He ts forty-two yoors, oid. five 
feet eight inches tall, weighs o- one Danared end sixty 


por com, been 
since 1899, and was last seen at Diamond Sprines, Cal- 
ifornia. His family et be very happy to get some news 


that 
will assist them to find him. ‘Paul B. Kotelman, care of 
this magazine. 





RICH, CHARLES GEORGE, or his wife DOROTHY, 
whose maiden name was McGEE, Any information will be 
greatly appreciated by T. Y. L.. care of this magazine. 


WEAKLEY, FRANK H.—He left his home in Nashville, 
Tennessee. in December, 1909, and went to Goldfield, 
Nevada, where he secured employment with a daily paper 
published in that city. On February 17, 1911, he went to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, with a boy named Tommy Burke, who 
left Las Vegas the same night, and has stated that Frank 
told him that he was going a hotel in Las Vegas neas 
the railroad roundhouse. This is the last that has been 
heard of him, and it has been impossible to trace him from 
that day. He was very fond of adventure, and it has been 
heard that he was in correspondence with some unknown 
person in reference to joining the Madero forces in Mexico. 
He is now about thirty-four years of age, six feet tail, with 
brown hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion. He is well 
educated and well read. Every effort has been made by 
the distressed parents to find their son, but without success, 
and they hope that readers of this magazine, who have 
done so much work in helping to find lost loved ones, 
will once more do their best to relieve the sorrow of @ 
broken-hearted mother, two devoted sisters, and a loving 
father. Any information that will give the slightest clew 
will be most gratefully received by a sister, Mrs. B. 8S. 
Magee, 705 West Main Street, El Paso, Texas. 


B. DUSOLD.—I saw your inquiry itn this magazine. 
Please write to me at once. G. W. C., 808 Kearney Street, 
San Francisco, California, 


C. R. L.—Please write to me. B. Grant, care of this 
magazine. 

VAUGHN, ROGER D.—He was last heard from in Dan- 
ville, Virginia, in March, 1919. He is sixteen years old, 
with brown hair and eyes and a ruddy complexion. Any 
news of him will be gratefully received by L. O. Vaughn, 
Box 172, Riverside, California. 

KEEVER, MRS. GERTRUDE.—When last heard of she 
was living on a ranch near Brighton, Colorado. She had 
one son, Walter. Also her sister, MRS. EULA GLENN, 
who lived on a cattle ranch somewhere near Denver. Their 
father, Louls Evans, left Kentucky about forty years ago 
with his family, and went to Denver. Any information 
about these people will be gladly received by their cousin, 
who has not heard from them for twenty a Mrs, Ade 
Ward, Route 2, Box 157, Paducah, Kentucky 


ZORZI, F., of Columbia Falls, Montana, member of the 
Forty -first Siivigion. A. E. F., at St. Algn France, ts 
asked to write to J. H. Mater, Box 187, Bradley, Tilinols, 
who will be very glad to hear from him. 


COOK, VOLKERT, 0. T.—He was last heard of in New 
York City. He traveled a great deal and was lost sight of 
by his relatives. His nephew would be glad to get news of 
him, if alive, and if dead, would like to know where he 
fg buried. E. M. C., care of this magazine. 


SCOT, JOSEPH.—He ts a farmer, and when last heard 
of was living on a farm on Squog Island, Canada, News 
of him, or of any member of hig family, will be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Elizabeth Nichols, 1117 California Avenue, 
Butte, Montana. 


COOLEY, E&. R.—He ts about thirty-eight years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, with curly dark-brown hair, gray 
eyes, and medium dark complexion He was in Freemont, 
Nebraska, about thirteen years ago, and when last heard 
from was in St Paul, Minnesota. His home was in Denver. 

ny ono having information about him will do a favor by 
writing to Mrs. J. B., care of this magazine. 


MALLORY, BUSTER.— Write as soon as possible, and 
let us know where you ar Henry and Eunice, 5330 Per- 
shing Avenue, Apartment “403, St Louis, Missouri. 


FRYE, LAURA IRENE.—When she was four years old 
she was placed tn a private home by the Ladies’ Ald of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and when last he ard of was in 
. She fs now eight years old ier mother, who 
rried since the child left, would be glad to hear 
people who have ador ds he She has dark- 

“3 hap light hair. 
I 1 gratefully remnetaber 

of th ils ; megane. 


KITTS, EVELYN. —She is about nineteen years old, and 
has been missing since June, 19 when she left 
ville, Tennessee if she is asked to 
to B. Smith, Box 926, Lynch, Kentucky. 


COLLINS, DARWIN S.—He was last seen at Ford 
Bayard, New Mexico, about 1897 His old pard wouid 
be glad to hear from him or from any one who knows 
of him. He was a true friend from the West, and news 
of him would bring great joy to his old pard, F. E. Wall, 
2850 Clifton Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








sistan in_ this matt: r 
Mrs. H. B. W., care 
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0. D0. H.—P! —Tionse come heme, or write. I need you very 
much. Your wife, Pansy. 
nl Rach. FRANK.—He was last heard of in Syracuse, 
York, where was by a 
paw. His niece, y A oa like to hear from fim, 
ts. Morris, 650 Mauhatsan Avenue, Brooklyn. New York. 





FRED. formerly of Company C, Ninth Training 
Pike, Arkansas. Any one knowing his 
4 with P. D., care of this 


SEAL, 
Battalion, | Cam 





magazine. 


nf BESINGTON, NORMAN EARLE.—He was in the navy, 

was discharged at the close of the war. On Feb- 
. 1919, he left Oxford, lowa, in a car, and has 
not been heard of since. His mother will be deeply grate- 
ful for any news that will help her to find her boy. 
| Annie Herrington, 748 Broadway, El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. 


CARROLL, WILLIAM C.—Please write to your wife's 
Telatives at “Long’ worth, Texas, and forget the past. You 
will be made welcome when you return. 


KESSINGER, MRS. CHACE LEWIS.—She disappeared 
from Alton, Lllinois, in 1918, and “ag not  obgee ao to any 
member of her family since that time. She is now twenty- 
three years of age. Any news of her will be most grate- 
fully received by F. Burge, 3320 Bradley Street, Upper 
Alton, Ilinols. 


NOTICE.—I have connections by the following name: 
MIGNON MERCK. CLARENCE M. BARNES, who lived 
in Oregon in 1903, and WILSON GREEN, who lived in 
Texas. My mother’s maiden name was Terrah Snyder. I 
would like very much to get in touch with some of my 
relatives, C. M. Gossett, 59 North Twenty-third Street, 
Paris, Texas. 


r 

DELANEY, JAMES (BLACK JACK).—He was last seen 
fn Chicago in May, 1910, and was heard from in Janu- 
ary, 1912, when be was in San Francisco. He used to 
fight ring battles, traveling from town to town. He could 
lick his weight, two hundred pounds, in wild cats any 
time. He ia five fees nine inches tall, ay dark hair and 
big brown eyes. He ts left-handed. An s of him will 
be greatly appreciated by his friend, Robert. “collins, 1264 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinols. 


HILER, BALO ye. —He left Sonora, Ohio, in 1882, and 
Went to Towa. hen Jast heard of he was on a cattle 

is we. would be glad to get some news of 
him. Charles E. Hiler, care of this magazine. 


CARROLL, JOSEPH R.—He has been missing for over 
ten years, and when last heard of was a skating instructor 
in New York. He formerly lived in Atlantic City. Infor- 
mation that will lead to communicating with him will he 
greatly appreciated by a relative, Mrs. H. B., care of this 
magazine. 


JERMYN, WILLIAM.—He was born in Aberdare, Wales, 
and left there about forty years ago. He would be now 
about fifty-nine years old His home in America was at 
Taylor, near Scranton, Pennsylvania He left that place 
about thirty or thirty-five years ago, and went to Kansas. 
sister, Mary Ann, would be very pleased to bear from 
him ~ from any one who has known him and can give 
her news that wovld help her to find him. Mrs. M. A, 
Grattan, care of this magazine. 


FINLEY, FRED.—He is forty-five years old, five feet 
nine inches tall, of rather fair complexion, and a carpen- 
ter by occupation. His sister will be most grateful to any 
one who can give her pews that will help her to find her 
brother. Please write to Mrs. Lulu Devore, Portersville, 
Ohio. 


BETKER, GOLDIE LEONA.—She was taken from the 
Children’s Home in Uniontown, Pennsylvania, about twelve 
years ago, and was sent to the Indiana Industrial School. 
From this place she was adopted, it was said, by a wealthy 
farmer, and she has not been beard of since that time. 
She was born on March 6, 1900. She had dark hair, blue 
eyes, and a fair complexion. Her aister is very anxious to 
find her, and will be deeply grateful to any one who will 
be kind enough 4 give her any information that will help 
her in her e has tried every other means, and 
hopes to suc y ‘through some of our readers. Mrs. Eli 
Jordon, care of this magazine. 


PERKINS, JOSEPH CLARENCE.—He 1s forty-five ye ars 
old, weighs two hundred pounds, is five feet seven inches 
in height, haa Nght bair, blue eyes, and wears glasses. 
There is a birthmark on the right side of his ueck. He 
left his home over six and a haif years ago, and was last 
seen in Cleveland, Ohio, by his daughter, over three years 
ago le works at paper hanging, painting, mill work, and 
tor. He ig German and speaks with an accent. His 
er will appreciate any information, and will be glad 
r from any one who can give her news of him. Miss 
Yalina” Perkins, 21 Carter Street, Zanesville, Ohio. 


CLARK, JOHN.—Hle ia sixty-two years old and wag last 
seen in Sheffleld, Pennsylvania, in 1906. If any one can 














tell where he ts, or give any information whatever about 
him, they will do a 
Samuel Walter Clark, 
Indiana, 


great favor by writing to his son, 
1723 Spann Avenue, Indianapolis, 


Missing Department 


REYNOLDS, FRANK B.--Me left Lewes, Delaware, about 
forty — ago, a was going West, and has never 
been heard of sine He is now about sixty years old, and 
his old mother is sun waiting for him to return, and hop- 
ing that she may see him again before she dies. He was 

about five feet eight inches tall, with light bair and blue 
eyes. Jt is thought that he may have gone to California 
during the gold rush of 1880. If any of our readers can 
give some pews of this man they willgearn the deepest 
gratitude of his dear old mother, who is always hoping and 
praying that her long-lost son may come home to her gome 
day. Please write to bis nephew, Charles L. Reynolds, care 
of this magazine. 


BURKE, WILLIAM.—Ho is eighteen years old. and was 
last heard of a Buffalo, where he was employed in a@ 
lunch room. is asked to write to his old pal, Bred 
Gerard, 875 Albany Street, Schenectady, New York. 


Be nOaa INS. JAMES.—When last heard from he was in 
Grand Rapids, where he was working for a telephone com- 
pany as @ lineman. He ts thirt§-nine years old. five feet 
seven inches in height, weighs about one bundred and sixty 
pounds, and has auburn hair, gray eyes, and a fair com- 
plexion. Any information about him will be sincerely appre- 
elated by his sister, Mrs. Henry Sorell, care of this maga- 
: 











WHEELER, JOHN.—He Is thirty-nine years old, about 
five feet ten inches tall, with light hair and a fair com- 
plexion. He went to Buffalo from St. Catherines, On- 

rio, Canada, twenty years ago. His mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Moran, and he has twin stepsisters named 
Eva and Ethel. His brother, who has not seen him for 
twenty years, will be glad to hear from him or from any 
one who can give him information about him. E. L. 
Wheeler, care of this magazine. 


JONES, CLYDE WEBSTER.—He served with Company 
A, Thirty-first Infantry, A. E. F., in Siberia, during the 
World War. Any one who knows hig whereabouts, or the 
address of his sister, will do a favor by writing to M. C., 
care of this magazine, 


MATAYA, JOHN.—He was last heard of in June, 1920, 
at San Diego, California. He has brown hair and eyes, 
ig about five feet five inches in height, and 
tattooed on his right forearm. His wife and son would 
like to hear from him or from any one wh e bir 
since he was last heard of. Mrs. Alice Mataya, Whitefish, 


SAWYER, DOROTHY.—She was tn Waltham, Massachue 
setts, about eight years ago. She has married } 
and it is belleved that her husband ts dead. 3 
this she {fs asked to write to J. A. T., care of this maga- 

ne. 





BODMER, CHARLOTTE.—She is about thirty-five years 
old, and was last heard from in Cleveland, Tllinols, in 1904. 
She hag blond hair and wears thick glasses. Her father, 
Leo Bodmer, is dead. Her brother and nephew would he 
glad to hear from her or frow any reader who can give 
them news of her. Please write to Frank Bodmer. 155 
East Genesee Street, Buffalo, New Yor 


JACKSON.—-A man who has lost-sight of his people for 
twenty years is very anxious to find them He has been 
at a loss as to how to set about Tontee for them until 
saw our missing columns, and he now feels sure that some 
of our kir 
in his se ! 
SON and their children, ; 
ters, WILLIE, LOTTIE, and SAMMIE. They were 
m in Texarkana, Arkansas. Any } 
will help to find these long-lost relatives will be 
appreciate y George Pree, 716 West Second Street, 
genta, Arkansas. 

FREBERG. AGNES, of Barnum, Minnesota, who has not 
been heard from since September, 1920, and ANNA JUN- 
TINEN, of Cloquet, Minnesota, are asked to write to A. B., 
care of this magazine. 


RERICK, ge PERCY —She formerly lived at Pleas- 
ant React Vashington had one child when last 
heard from. Vier maiden name was Teresa Gazayaba. Let- 
ters sent to her hay ve been returned by the post-office au- 
thorities markec ddress unknown.”’ Any information 
about her will be m< st gratefully received by her cousin, 

anxious to find her. Hl. W. Bates, 907 Sec- 
Canton, Ohlo. 








$ 
readers will be able and willing to help him 
h : His relatives aro: BOB and JANE JACK- 
WILL and THOMAS, three gg 
ast 














& ry 
ond Street, N. W., 


GREEN. CLYDE C.—He was last heard of In September, 
19 at San Antonio, Texas. He left there to go to St 
pn Missouri. and has not been heard of since Also 
MRS. LEO EDWARDS, elghteen years old and a blonde. 
She was last heard of in August, 1920. Her maiden name 





was Brilhart. Any information about either of these two 
will be gratefully received by a relative, E. I. B., care of 
this magazine. 


ARNOLD ARTHUR.—He arrived from 
and was last heard from in the Bronx 


KAUF ANN. 
care of 


mM 
Palestine in 1916, 
in 1917. He is asked to write to Luke Bennett. 
this magazine. 


























“’’'m as Good a Man as Jim!” 


They made him manager today, at a fine increase in salary. He's the fourth man 
in the office to be promoted since January. And all were picked for the same reason— 
they had studied in spare time with the International Correspondence Schools and 
learned to do some one thing better than the rest of us, 


“T’ve thought it all out, Grace. I’m as good a man as any one of them. ‘All I need 
Is special training—and I’m going to get it. If the I. C. S. can raise other men’s salaries 
it can raise mine. If it can bring a better home with more comforts to Jim and his a! 
family it can do it for xs. See this coupon? 


It means my start toward a better job and I’m [ in} INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3015-C SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can he allfy for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before whi hI marth 
CJ ELECTRICAL ENGINEER )SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Rwys JADVERTISING 
‘Electric Wiring } Window Trimmer 








es es ee eee TEAR OUT HERE ees 





going to mail it to Scranton tonight!” 


Phousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the Interna 
tional Correspondence Schools prepare them it 
spare hours for bigger work and better pay. You 
will find them in offices, shops, stores, mills, 
mines, factories, on railroads—every where. 





_ 
j Felegraph I pees ] Show Card and Sign Ptg. 


LZ Telephone Wor 

bn) MEA HANICAL ENGINEER 
i. Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice , . 
Pociweker : ] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Gas Engine lta } Private Secretary 

CIVIL ENGINEER Business Correspondent 


my SUEVEVING and Mt apping BOOKKEEPER 


} Railroad Positions 
JILLUSTRATING 
} Cartooning 


oo 
pe 





Why don’t you study some one thing and get 





ready fora real job, at asalary that will give your en ini: FOREMAN OR ENG. Fj Stenoge: ty Typiet 
re Reg . 3 H STATIONARY ENGINEER er ublic Accountan 
wife and children the things you would like them Mi tavine Enninecr : MANAGER 





ARCHI Cc amareal te 
© Contractor and Bullder GOOD ENGI isi 
| Architectural Draftsman eg C ommon School Subjects 
Concrete Buile “Al LJ CIVIL SE RVICE 
Structural Engineer ™ Railway Mail Clerk 
CD PLUMBING AND HEATING J AUTOMOBILES 


You can do it! Pick the position you want in 
the work you like best and the 1. C. S. will pre 
pare you for it right in your own home, in your 


- 


}] Sheet Metal Worker bag Mathe matics 





spare time—you need not lose a day ora dollar a) Textive Overseer or Supt. \ Navigation Spanish 

y Se ation. _) CHEMIST i= AGRICULTURE 9[” Teacher 

trom oer es ee M4 Sesoasney 6 Pouttry Kalsiog \_ Banktog 
Yes, you can do it! More thanamillion have Name_ 

done it in the last twenty-nine’ years. More than Present Business a-1-a9 





: B ati Address__— . 
130,000 are doing it right now. Join them without verarenen . 

: - Street 
another day’s delay. Mark and mail this coupon! ‘ 


and No 





to have? | [Ship Hel e) Fe ama 
' 


City. a State__ on 














Canad snes may send th to Internationa 
Correspondence Schools Canadian. " imited, Montreal, Canada 











21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the second— 
Adjusted to temperature— 
Adjusted to isochronism— 
Adjusted to positions— 

25-year gold strata case— 
Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases. 




















a Month 


And all of this for $£.00 per month— 


a great reduction in watch prices direct to 
you —a 21-jewel adjusted watch at a rock- 
bottom price. Think of the high grade, 
guaranteed watch we offer here at such a 
remarkable price. And, if you wish, you 
may pay this price at the rate of $5.00 a 
month. Indeed, the days of exorbitant 
watch prices have passed. 


See it F irst You don’t pay a cent to anybody 
, ' until you see the watch. You don’t buy 
a Burlington Watch without seeing it. Look at the splendid beauty of 
the watch itself. Thin model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at 


the works! There you will see the masterpiece of the watch maker’s skill. A perfect time- 
piece adjusted to positions, temperature and isochronism. 


Practically every vessel in the U. S. Navy has many Burlington watches aboard. Some have 
over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of the Burlington among the men in the U. S. Navy is 
testimony to Burlington superiorty. 








SSSSSSSSSSeeteseseaang ga a at 
> ; , aan oe b 
trio. Seid Your Name on 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd. FP er oe >» © * 
Dept. B-144 Chicago, ll. ; = 
Please send me (without oblis:a- Bite = AP ad N 
tion and prepaid) your free book - @ Ks] he. i a gF 
on watches with full explanation i oh, § 2 Lae 
of your cash or $5.00 a month offer oo : , 
on the Burlington Watch. 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending 


this coupon now. You will know alot more about 
watch buying when you read it. You will be able to“steer 
clear” of the over-priced watches which are no better. 
Send the coupon today for the watch book and our offer. 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. and Marshall Bivd., Dept. B-144 —Chicago, Ul. 
Canadian Office: 338 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 














